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PREFACE. 


There  are  now  few  educated  persons  who  do 
not  feel  some  interest  in  one  or  more  branches  of 
Physical  Science  ;  and,  amongst  those  so  interested, 
an  increasing  number  cannot  rest  satisfied  without 
inquiring  into  those  deeper  problems  which  underlie 
all  science.  Such  problems  deservedly  occupy 
public  attention,  for  they  have  very  important  prac- 
tical results.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  express, 
in  terms  as  little  technical  as  may  be,  the  course 
and  outcome  of  recent  discussions  on  questions  of 
this  fundamental  character.  Its  author  has  taken 
all  the  pains  he  can  to  represent  accurately  those 
views  from  which  he  dissents,  and  to  avoid  any 
over-statement  of  evidence  for  those  to  which  he 
adheres.  Much  use  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour's  '  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,'  and 
obligation  has  to  be  expressed  to  the  Rev.  Frederick 
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Rymer,  D.D.,  for  friendly  criticism  and  aid,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  questions  of  'free-will,' 
and  the  bearing  of  '  motives  '  on  our  knowledge  of 
'  causation,'  several  of  the  arguments  as  to  which 
are  derived  from  his  writings.  Analogous  obliga- 
tions have  also  to  be  expressed  to  the  Rev.  Robert 
Clarke,  F.L.S. 


71  Seymour  Street,  W. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  GROUPINGS. 


In  a  small  ravine  on  the  verge  of  Sheffield  Forest, 
in  Sussex,  there  is  a  shady  nook,  where  on  hot 
summer  days  the  author  has  loved  to  sit  and  where 
much  of  this  work  was  done.  There,  between 
banks  so  steep  and  woody  that  the  sky  is  almost 
hidden  by  meeting  boughs  of  birch  and  oak,  alder  and 
chestnut,  a  tiny  streamlet  winds  its  way,  and  falls 
with  ceaseless,  copious  drip  from  moss-grown  rocks 
into  a  small  pool.  All  around,  tall  bracken  ferns 
stretch  up  towards  the  light,  while  masses  of  blech- 
num,  with  their  twofold  graceful  fronds,  clothe  the 
banks  lower  down.  Where  moss  is  wanting,  on 
jutting  pieces  of  sandstone,  there  liverworts  have 
their  hold,  and  campanulas,  potentillas,  scabious,  and 
agrimony,  with  corydalis,  foxgloves,  and  asphodels 
have  each  their  station,  which  they  struggle  to 
extend.  Besides  the  drip  and  ripple  of  the  stream- 
let, is  heard  the  constant  hum  of  active  insect  life, 
and  occasionally  the  drowsy  note  of  over-sailing 
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rooks.  Busy  ants  pass  perseveringly  to  and  fro 
along  their  well-trod  paths,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  butterfly  or  moth  quivers  in  the  chequered  light, 
and  the  beautiful  giant  dragon-fly  hovers  over,  or 
darts  down  upon,  the  pool  in  which  another  tiny 
world  may  be  watched  in  rapid  motion.  What  is 
the  special  charm  of  a  bit  of  nature  of  this  kind  ? 
It  is  not  in  a  mere  soothing  of  the  senses  or  vague 
revival  in  the  imagination  of  pleasures  formerly 
experienced.  A  mere  rustic  may  indeed  have 
pleasure  in  such  a  spot,  and  every  lover  of  the 
picturesque  may  feel  its  charm,  and  indistinctly 
perceive  at  least  some  part  of  its  meaning.  Only 
the  skilled  lover  of  nature,  however,  who  knows 
much  of  her  laws  and  of  different  classes  of  living 
creatures,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  all  its  interest 
and  charm. 

What  the  man  of  science  therein  appreciates  is, 
the  display  of  natural  harmony,  the  unity  in  mul- 
tifold variety,  and  the  delicate  balance  of  physical 
and  vital  activities  which  it  manifests.  Evidently  the 
greater  his  knowledge,  the  more  fully  his  mind  will 
be  able  to  embrace  the  complex  inter-relations  of 
its  animal  and  vegetal  inhabitants,  and  the  more 
intense  will  be  the  intellectual  pleasure  he  may 
derive  from  its  contemplation. 

The  great  natural  phenomena  of  the  world — the 
forest,  the  ocean,  the  desert,  and  the  seeming  chaos 
of  mountain  masses— present  on  a  vast  scale  charms 
of  the  very  same  nature  to  the  mind  qualified  by 
education  to  appreciate  them.  Thus  in  that  great 
continent  of  foliage,  Brazil,  we  have  a  land  which  has 
produced,  as  it  were,  a  great  symphony  of  organic 
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harmony,  composed  in  the  forest  '  key.'  There  we 
find,  specially  modified  for  tree-life,  many  orders  of 
animals  which  elsewhere  are  not  so  modified — above 
all  its  sloth,  a  creature  fitted  for  the  forest,  as  the 
dolphin  for  the  water,  or  the  eagle  for  the  air. 
There,  also,  as  Alfred  Wallace  has  so  graphically 
described,  forest  is  fitted  to,  and  superimposed  on, 
forest.  At  a  great  altitude,  an  undulating  sea  of 
foliage,  rich  with  animal  life,  is  spread  out  in  the 
dazzling  sunshine,  borne  up  on  lofty  columns  which 
rise  through  the  obscurity  of  the  vast  space  beneath, 
wherein  a  second  growth,  of  what  would  elsewhere 
seem  noble  trees,  finds  a  congenial  home.  Beneath 
these,  again,  there  may  yet  be  another  similar  but 
smaller  growth,  while  lycopods  and  a  multitude  of 
shrubs  and  humbler  herbs  clothe  the  soil.  Here  and 
there  great  bunches  of  flowers  hang  down,  breaking 
out  abruptly  from  the  stems  of  tall  palms  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fertilising  visits  of  the  large  lustrous 
butterflies  which  flit  and  sweep  to  and  fro  in  the 
shade.  The  colour  of  the  abundant  verdure  even 
gains  upon  the  animal  world  itself,  and  snakes  and 
lizards,  frogs  and  insects  very  commonly  wear  a 
livery  of  green.  Not  only  colour,  but  even  form, 
may  be  thus  affected,  and  the  strange  leaf-insects 
crawl  about  each  in  limb  and  body  a  perfect  foliar 
fragment. 

For  ages  men  have  felt  the  charm  of  the  ocean. 
Its  alternating  moods,  and  the  mystery  of  its  un- 
known depths  and  limits,  stimulated  the  imagination 
of  earlier  races  of  mankind.  Science,  by  defining 
boundaries  and  sounding  depths,  has  indeed  deprived 
it  of  a  certain  fascination,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
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has,  by  revealing  many  harmonious  relations 
unknown  before,  greatly  added  to  its  intellectual 
attractiveness.  We  see  it  now  in  direct  connection 
with  the  solar  system,  its  tidal  wave  acting  as  a 
drag  upon  the  earth's  rotation.  Its  chilly  depths 
have  become  known  as  peopled  with  animal 
life,  peculiarly  fitted  for  an  abode  where  no  sunlight 
can  descend  and  where  the  darkness  is  only  lit  by 
the  phosphorescence  of  many  of  its  inhabitants. 

Very  admirable  are  the  constant  interactions 
which  take  place  between  the  ocean  and  the  coral 
reefs  which  rise  to  its  surface  !  Each  such  cal- 
careous living  mass,  clothed  with  its  alternately 
expanding  and  contracting  animal  flowers,  not  only 
bears  unharmed  the  brunt  of  the  waves  which  break 
upon  it,  but  actually  owes  to  them  its  nourishment 
and  increase.  The  more  the  waves  beat  upon  that 
seemingly  insignificant  obstacle,  the  more  they  are 
slowly  driven  back  by  it,  till  at  last  the  minute 
secular  upgrowth  of  the  coral  thus  nourished  may 
have  actually  forced  back  the  sea  for  hundreds  of 

miles  as  in  America,  where  the  State  of  Florida 

has,  in  many  thousands  of  years,  been  thus  built  up 
into  dry  land.  Moreover,  just  as  we  saw  the  colour 
of  the  foliage  impress  itself  on  numerous  kinds  of 
forest  animals,  so  also  the  sea's  transparency  simi- 
larly affects  many  of  its  living  inhabitants,  which  are 
as  absolutely  transparent  as  glass. 

Even  desert  regions,  in  spite  of  the  rarity  of  life 
there  found,  afford  examples  of  organic  harmony. 
The  lion,  many  snakes,  lizards,  and  other  creatures, 
exhibit  in  their  sandy  tints  an  adaptation  to  their 
dwelling  place,  and  the  appropriate  organisation 
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of  the  camel  is  a  trite  subject  of  remark.  Less 
known  but  not  less  noteworthy  are  the  wonderful 
cacti  which,  though  inhabiting  perfectly  arid  and 
rainless  Mexican  deserts,  yet  store  up  within  their 
rounded,  spiny  masses  such  juicy  stores  of  beverage 
that  their  eccentric  forms  are  more  grateful  to  the 
eye  of  the  tired  and  thirsty  traveller  than  would  be 
trees  with  the  most  graceful  and  varied  foliage. 

Love  for  the  aspect  of  rugged  mountains  is  a 
modern  development  of  taste..  But  in  addition  to 
the  aesthetic  beauties  now  discovered  to  exist  in 
scenes  which  before  were  deemed  savage  and  hor- 
rible—in addition  to  the  charm  of  majestic  masses, 
changing  in  tint  as  seen  beneath  changing  skies— the 
advance  of  science  has  given  to  the  student  of  nature 
the  pleasure  of  understanding  their  various  geologi- 
cal relations.  With  Professor  Ramsay's  aid  we  may 
study  ancient  history  of  surpassing  interest  in  every 
English  range  of  hills,  while,  further  south,  we  may 
trace  the  devastating  floods  of  lava  poured  out  by 
the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  or  see  in  imagination 
Alpine  summits  rise  as  wooded  islets  from  the  ocean 
at  a  time  when  Skiddaw  and  Snowdon  were  already 
venerable  from  age.  The  various  mountain  or- 
ganisms now  living,  the  chamois  and  the  ibex, 
the  saxifrages,  campanulas,  orchids,  and  the  who]e 
multitude  of  brilliant  Alpine  plants,  are  all  instances 
of  admirable  natural  harmony.  Even  the  very 
glacier,  with  its  power  of  internal  change  accommo- 
dating it  to  rocky  passages  differing  in  size,  and  with 
its  relation  to  past  history,  is  a  sort  of  crystal  poem. 

In  all  these  instances  of  natural  harmony  there 
may  be  said  to  be  not  only  beauty  but  a  certain 
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'goodness'  as  conducive  to  an  end  beyond  itself; 
the  conservation  of  the  world's  vigorous  life,  and  the 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  development  of  its  noblest 
denizen— man.  Truth  also  is  a  correspondence 
between  thought  and  things  external.  If  therefore 
we  may  conceive  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we 
may  call  intelligent  intention  as  underlying  nature, 
then  each  such  harmonious  assemblage  may,  as  ac- 
curately corresponding  with  such  intention,  be  called 
'  true.' 

As  contrasting  with  the  beauty  of  these  natural 
harmonies,  much  of  man's  handiwork  is  hateful  to 
the  naturalist,  as  marring  nature's  handiwork.  Let  a 
new  land  be  discovered  with  a  peculiar  fauna  and  flora 
full  of  scientific  interest,  and  straightway  the  Euro- 
pean purposely  introduces  his  thistles,  his  sparrows, 
his  rabbits  or  his  goats,  and  the  harmonious  balance 
which  has  resulted  from  the  organic  interplay  of 
ages  is  at  once  destroyed.  Downright  evil  is  often 
the  result.  Forests  are  recklessly  felled,  and  arid, 
rainless  wastes  or  dismal,  fever-laden  swamps  ensue. 
H  ow  has  not  the  south  of  Europe  been  devastated 
by  the  axe  !  When  the  woods  are  left,  their  birds  are 
killed  and  destructive  insect-swarms  are  the  conse- 
quence. Apart,  however,  from  the  blame  justly  due 
to  such  actions,  the  feeling  sometimes  thus  enter- 
tained against  human  action  generally,  is  an  exag- 
gerated sentiment  due  to  blindness  to  a  still  higher 
harmony.  The  ancients  had  no  such  feeling  and 
viewed  with  unmixed  pleasure  the  action  of  man 
upon  the  world  about  him.  Indeed  man  forms,  in 
one  sense,  a  part  of  nature,  and  his  works,  when  not 
in  themselves  inharmonious,  should  blend  with  their 
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surroundings  and  give  rise  to  an  augmented  beauty 
in  the  whole.  And  so  they  may  blend.  No  Greek 
temple  mars  an  Attic  scene ;  no  graceful  campanile 
stands  as  a  blemish  on  the  Italian  coast.  A  Gothic 
castle,  so  wedded  to  its  rocky  mountain  base  that  it 
seems  to  grow  forth  from  it,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
scene  around  it.  The  mediaeval  abbey-fortress  of 
St.  Michael's  is  an  ornamental  crown  to  the  Mount 
so  named,  and  T intern  and  Rievaux  are  no  eyesores 
in  the  leafy  valleys  wherein  they  nestle. 

From  the  consideration  of  nature  thus  blended 
with  art,  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  art  itself. 
That  a  painting  should  possess  the  highest  beauty, 
requires  not  only  perfect  drawing  and  due  harmony 
in  colour,  tone,  and  disposition  of  tints,  but  also 
harmony  of  thought  in  the  conception  of  its  subject. 
That  subject  also  should  be  one  which  a  well-balanced 
mind  may  fitly  desire  to  represent.  If  it  is  itself 
repulsive,  no  technical  skill  can  compensate  for  a 
defect  in  such  a  highest  requisite  for  harmony.  But 
a  beautiful  picture  is  not  only  beautiful  ;  it  may  be 
said  to  have  an  end  beyond  itself  in  making  known 
the  ideas  or  feelings  which  ought  to  be  represented 
by  it,  and  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  these  with  force 
and  clearness  it  may  be  called  '  good.'  It  may  also 
be  termed  '  true  '  if  it  truly  responds  to  the  concep- 
tion which  the  artist  intended  to  express  by  it.  The 
same  remarks  of  course  apply  to  sculpture. 

As  to  music,  since  perhaps  in  no  past  age  was 
it  so  widely  appreciated  as  now,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  how  due  proportion  constitutes  not  only 
its  beauty  but  its  essence,  since  it  is  only  '  rhythm  ' 
which  causes  it  '  to  be '  at  all.    The  due  proportions 
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of  successive  rhythmical  vibrations  make  the  single 
musical  note  and  melody;  the  due  proportions  be- 
tween simultaneous  rhythmical  vibrations  give  birth 
to  musical  harmony.  A  good  orchestra  is  consti- 
tuted by  due  proportions  between  different  resonant 
materials-a  proper  balance  of  instruments-and 
proper  alternations  of  force  and  rapidity,  due  pianos 
and  fortes,  diminuendos  and  crescendos,  accelerations 
and  retardations,  accent  and  pause,  constitute  good 
playing.  fa 

But  perfect  music  has  an  end  beyond  itself— 
beyond  the  mere  charm  of  sound.  It  should  be  a 
vehicle  for  expressing  ideas  and  feelings,  and  should 
harmonise  with  the  conceptions  and  emotions  which 
the  composer  intended  it  to  suggest.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  '  good  '  and  <  true '  in  so  far  as  it  so  serves, 
and  provided  the  conceptions  themselves  are  not  of 
a  very  inferior  order,  it  may  be  'beautiful'  The 
importance  of  the  last  consideration  is  obvious. 
Who  would  place  a  chorus  of  Offenbach's  Orpheus 
on  a  level  with  Handel's  Hallelujah  ?  But  it  is 
possible  so  to  elaborate  a  musical  composition, 
as  to  spoil  what  with  less  involution  and  com- 
plexity of  arrangement  would,  be  excellent.  In 
music  of  the  greatest  perfection  we  have  perfect 
proportions  aptly  interpreting  the  highest  concep- 
tions. Such  music  must  be  allowed  to  be  at  once 
beautiful,  true,  and  good. 

Architecture  shows  in  another  way,  but  no  less 
clearly,  how  exactness  of  proportion  is,  as  it  were, 
the  soul  of  beauty.  Its  main  problems  are  how 
most  fitly  to  enclose  a  space  with  solid  structures, 
and  to  conflict  most  successfully  with  the  force  of 
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gravity.  Evidently  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways. 
It  may  be  done  by  opposing  to  gravity  the  mere 
molecular  resistance  of  solid  masses  of  stone,  wood, 
or  metal— as  when  one  stone  is  placed  upon  another 
which  is  in  stable  equilibrium.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  the  passive  or  static  form  of  architecture.  It  may 
be  done,  secondly,  by  such  a  skilful  arrangement  of 
parts  as  to  make  the  force  of  gravity  conflict  with 
and  defeat  itself  by  an  exact  counterpoise  of  thrusts 
— as  when  one  stone  tending  to  fall  in  one  direction, 
is  supported  by  another  tending  to  fall  in  another 
direction.  This  may  be  called  the  active  or  dynamic 
form  of  architecture. 

Each,  has  its  own  charm.  We  see  good  examples 
of  static  construction  in  the  sombre  repose  of  Egypt- 
ian architecture,  from  its.  time-defying  Pyramids  to 
its  temples  of  Philse  and  Karnac,  so  impressive  from 
the  superfluous  strength  of  their  many  rows  of  close- 
set  massive  columns.  In  Grecian  buildings  we  still 
have  static  repose  brightened  by  delicacy  of  build 
and  newly  wrought-out  harmonies  of  proportion. 
Greece,  however,  in  spite  of  its  many  artistic  gifts, 
did  not  rise  to  dynamic  construction  ;  but  Rome,  full 
of  that  energy  which  made  it  the  world's  lawgiver, 
though  it  marred  and  misapplied  the  architectural 
harmonies  of  Greece,  yet  rounded  the  arch  and 
spanned  the  vault,  and  began  to  raise  the  dome.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  highest  ethical  ideal  had 
long  gained  the  professed  obedience  of  the  civilised 
world  that  dynamic  architecture  attained  its  fullest 
development.  It  did  so  in  elevating  to  a  great  height, 
by  the  harmonious  counterpoise  of  a  multitude  of 
opposing  thrusts,  a  massive  stone-groined  roof — a  sea 
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of  petrified  waves— upon  delicate  clustered  columns, 
and  upon  high  and  narrow  portions  of  amply  but- 
tressed walls,  separated  by  wide  and  lofty  window- 
spaces.  The  perfect  development  of  such  Gothic 
construction  we  see  in  such  cathedrals  as  those  of 
Amiens,  Paris,  and  Bourges.  There  is  a  certain 
architectural  beauty  in  mere  harmony  of  proportion  ; 
but  every  rational  building  is  erected  not  for  mere 
ornament  or  caprice,  but  for  an  end  beyond  itself— 
to  serve  some  useful  purpose.  When  it  does  this 
well,  and  truly  expresses,  as  every  really  artistic 
building  expresses,  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended, 
then  it  may  be  said  to  be  '  good'  and  '  true,'  as  well 
as  '  beautiful.' 

The  sciences  of  geometry  and  number  serve 
further  to  show  the  great  significance  of  harmony. 
The  mathematician  feels  pleasure  in  exploring  the 
complex  relations  of  ideal  space  and  elucidating 
problems  of  abstract  number,  motion,  and  increase. 
But  though  these  sciences  may,  like  the  other  arts 
and  sciences,  be  cultivated  purely  for  their  own  sake, 
yet,  ordinarily,  they  are  followed  for  an  end  beyond 
themselves.  That  mathematical  harmony  means 
'  truth,'  is  made  the  plainer  the  more  we  compare 
the  results  of  such  abstract  science  with  real  thin?s, 
and  so  come  to  see  how  absolutely  perfect  and 
certain  that  ideal  truth  is,  to  which  we  may  bring 
material  things  to  approximate  more  and  more  closely, 
the  more  care  we  take  to  diminish  the  imperfections 
due  to  their  material  conditions.  By  the  proper  mani- 
pulation of  even  impossible,  and  what  seem  absurd, 
quantities  and  formulae,  we  may  arrive  at  practically 
useful  and  perfectly  truthful  results. 
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If  we  turn  from  the  sciences  and  the  fine  arts  to 
the  arts  which  are  called  ' industrial,'  we  may  still 
see  that  beauty  consists  in,  and  that  goodness  and 
truth  follow  upon,  a  due  harmony  and  proportion 
between  the  parts  of  any  fabricated  mechanism.  The 
beauty  of  a  well  designed  sailing  vessel  may  be  per- 
ceived even  by  unskilled  eyes,  and  if  that  of  a  perfect 
steam-engine  is  less  generally  admired,  it  is  because 
much  technical  knowledge  is  required  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  its  complex  co-ordination  and  of  the  per- 
fection and  truth  with  which  it  may  respond  to  the 
conceptions  and  designs  of  its  contrivers. 

It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  there  was  a  beauty  in 
everything  which  exists,  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  for  there  must  be  a  certain  harmony  between 
each  object  and  its  environment,  or  it  could  not 
continue  in  its  being. 

The  beauty  of  human  conduct  also  consists  in 
harmony — in  the  harmony  with  which  all  its  actions 
are  fitly  co-ordinated  to  that  which  reason  declares 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  life,  namely  the  fulfilment  of 
duty,  in  which  alone  the  word  '  ought '  finds  its  inter- 
pretation. Of  course  there  is  a  certain  beauty  in  the 
due  exercise  of  each  separate  faculty,  but  it  is  by 
such  a  co-ordination  of  them  as  results  in  following 
the  right  order  in  life  that  perfection  can  be  ap- 
proached. Men  agree  in  calling  such  rightly  ordered 
actions  '  good,'  and  they  may,  in  a  sense,  be  called 
'  true,'  as  truly  responding  to  that  conception  of  fit 
conduct  which  the  most  highly  developed  reason 
forms.  But  no  reality  we  anywhere  meet  with  com- 
pletely satisfies  human  aspiration.  Not  only  does 
our  conduct  fall  short  of  our  conception,  but  also  in 
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the  arts  and  sciences,  as  in  nature,  we  can  conceive 
an  ideal  beyond  what  is  anywhere  attained.  Even 
in  mathematical  science  we  find  that  first  one  method 
of  calculation  and  then  another  comes  to  an  end, 
stopping  short  of  what  may  be  desired.  We  can  con- 
ceive a  development  which  should  disclose,  the  total 
inter-relations  of  gravitating  force  between  all  the 
bodies  of  stellar  space.  But  because  so  little  that  is 
conceivable  is  attainable,  we  esteem  none  the  less 
such  soluble  problems  or  practical  results  as  we  can 
attain  to;  nor  do  we  care  less  for  harmonies  of 
colour  or  sound,  or  for  natural  science,  because  we 
can  conceive  beings  with  higher  faculties  than  we 
possess,  or  a  world  with  creatures  of  more  complex 
and  varied  forms  than  those  we  have  about  us  in  the 
actual  world  we  live  in. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  action  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  light  to  be  derived  from  the  foregoing 
considerations.  Thinking  is  an  active  process  ;  it  is 
one  mode  of  conduct,  and  therefore  its  perfection 
must  consist  in  the  harmony  with  which  its  various 
actions  are  co-ordinated  to  its  proper  end. 

But  our  mental  activity  consists  of  much  besides 
thought,  and  is  largely  made  up  of  sense-perceptions, 
memories,  emotions,  imaginations,  desires,  and  feel- 
ings, and  is  very  manifold.  We  seem  to  have  certain 
direct  perceptions  and  to  attain  to  others  by  a  more 
or  less  involved  process  of  reasoning.  We  must  fre- 
quently experience  the  action  of  other  minds  upon 
our  own,  and  during  every  moment  of  our  waking  life 
impulses  from  without  beat  on  us  through  our  sense- 
organs  and  convey  to  us  influences  from  all  the 
world  around  us.    We  may  feel  without  thought  or 
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reflection  on  our  feelings,  or  we  may  direct  our  atten- 
tion on  ourselves  or  our  own  thoughts.  We  may 
follow  a  chain  of  reasoning  put  before  us  in  some 
book,  slowly  and  gradually  apprehending  its  bear- 
ings, or  we  may  experience  sudden  shocks  of  assent 
to  or  dissent  from  propositions  seen  at  a  glance  to 
be  either  true  or  false.  We  may  consciously  or  un- 
consciously profit  by  associations  of  ideas  and  images 
which  have  become  established  in  our  minds,  or  we 
may,  by  their  aid,  draw  explicit  inferences.  We 
unreflectively  guide  ourselves  throughout  the  day 
concerning  the  simplest  affairs  of  life  by  our  ordinary 
common  sense,  and  we  accord  a  certain  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  our  fellows  according  to  our  estimate 
of  their  characters,  the  unanimity  of  their  testimony, 
and  their  special  knowledge  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular subject. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  in  all  the  frrms  of 
human  activity  before  passed  in  review,  perfection 
(beauty,  goodness,  and  truth)  consists  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  harmony,  and  we  may  therefore  be  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  the  most  perfect  mental  action 
will  likewise  be  attained  by  the  harmonious  exercise 
of  all  its  various  powers  and  faculties.  But  thought 
is  not  carried  on  for  the  mere  sake  of  thinking  ;  it  has 
an  end  beyond  itself — the  attainment  of  truth — and 
this  end  is  also  attained  by  the  establishment  of  har- 
mony. The  daily  experience  of  all  of  us  in  small 
things,  and  the  secular  experience  of  science  in  great 
things,  make  the  truth  of  this  plain.  Our  perceptions 
are  more  clearly  seen  to  be  true  according  as  sense- 
impressions  of  one  order  harmonise  with  those  of 
another  order,  and  as  freshly  made  observations  or 
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inferences  agree  with  anterior  observations  and  in- 
ferences. We  may  therefore  anticipate  that  as  the 
goodness,  truth,  and  beauty  of  our  mental  life  con- 
sists in  a  due  balance  and  proportion  between  its 
activities,  so  the  undue  development  of  any  one 
faculty  must  tend  to  impair  its  beauty,  diminish  its 
goodness,  and  make  it  more  or  less  false  to  its  aim. 
An  exaggerated  stress  laid  upon  any  one  or  any  partial 
group  of  our  mental  powers  must  create  a  discord,  and 
so  far  conflict  with  truth  :  and  widespread  mental 
discord  is  a  sign  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
Whatever  be  our  belief  as  to  what  is  true,  we  must 
all  admit  that  much  of  English  mental  life  is  an 
intellectual  chaos.  Some  teachers  tell  us  that  our 
intellect  contradicts  and  must  correct  what  our 
senses  seem  to  declare  to  us,  and  yet  that  thought 
itself  is  but  a  modification  of  and  must  be  tested  by 
our  sensations.  Others  tell  us  that  all  around  us  is 
but  a  modification  of  self,  that  our  feelings  and  the 
realities  of  being  are  one,  so  that  we  are  the  un- 
conscious creators  of  that  universe  which  is  in  fact 
ourselves.  On  the  one  hand  we  hear  that  the  most 
seemingly  solid  properties  of  matter  are  but  the 
formation  of  mind,  and  on  the  other  that  all  acts  of 
mind  are  but  the  secretion  of  our  brain-substance. 
Many  thinkers,  not  destitute  of  intellectual  eminence, 
deem  that  reason  justifies  them  in  raising  their  eyes 
towards  a  Being  infinite  in  power  and  knowledge 
and  absolute  in  goodness,  while  others  not  less 
intellectually  distinguished  regard  the  former  thinkers 
as  men  who  delude  themselves  by  mistaking  for  a 
reality  what  is  in  fact  but  a  magnified  and  distorted 
reflection  of  themselves.  While  some  acute  reasoners 
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proclaim  that  all  the  beliefs  which  men  have  most 
venerated  are  false  because  essentially  anthropo- 
morphic, others  certainly  not  less  acute  contend 
that  the  beliefs  of  physical  science,  as  no  less  ne- 
cessarily anthropomorphic,  are  open  to  the  very 
same  objections,  rest  on  unfounded  and  gratuitous 
assumptions,  and  lead  to  conclusions  which  are  in- 
coherent and  inconsistent1 

Many  men  still  defend  what  they  regard  as  the 
solemn  monitions  of  a  divinely  implanted  conscience, 
and  reverence — as  essentially  distinct  in  kind  from 
the  feelings  of  brutes — the  sweet  pathos  of  tender 
human  affection  and  the  deep  heart-stirrings  of  un- 
utterable aspirations  after  an  infinite  ideal.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  assert  that — as  all  our  thoughts 
and  emotions  are  the  unconscious  reproductions  of 
ancestral  feelings  and  desires — these  seemingly  lofty 
sentiments  and  aspirations  are  really  nothing  more 
than  the  physical  desires  of  ancestral  animals,  so 
modified  by  altered  circumstances  that  they  come 
to  be  mistaken  for  something  higher  than  the  merely 
animal  excitations  they  essentially  are. 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  all  older  beliefs 
must  succumb  to  the  further  progress  of  the  great 
process  of  evolution,  while  on  the  other  it  is  ably 
argued  that  the  same  fate  must  attend  our  belief  in 
that  very  process  itself,  since  such  belief  must  have 
been  due  to  the  very  same  irrational  necessity  which 
has  produced  all  our  previously  accepted  prejudices 
and  errors.2 

Various  eminent  writers  proclaim  that  no  human 

'  See  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,  p.  304 
3  L.  c,  chap.  xiii. 
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knowledge  can  be  really  true,  and  yet  show  a  cer- 
tain confidence  in  human  intellect  and  reasoning,  by 
making  use  of  their  intellect  and  by  employing 
reasoning  to  show  that  both  are  untrustworthy. 

A  great  change  has  indeed  taken  place  in 
England  during  the  last  half-century.  Even  thirty 
years  ago  questions  of  philosophy  were  not  the 
popular  subjects  they  have  now  become.  These 
questions,  which  have  ever  occupied  the  highest 
minds,  but  which  were  long  confined  to  a  select  few, 
are  now  '  in  the  air,'  as  we  say.  There  is  scarcely  a 
popular  lecture  or  monthly  magazine  in  which  they 
are  not  referred  to.  Men  are  now  daily  called  upon 
to  treat  as  open  questions  what  many  consider  to 
be  the  first  principles  of  all  reasoning  and  primary 
truths  upon  which,  as  they  believe,  the  whole  fabric 
of  science  reposes.  'Can  we  know  anything?' 
'  What  do  we  know  for  certain  ?'  '  How  is  know- 
ledge possible  ?'  Such  are  the  questions  which  we 
are  again  and  again  called  upon  to  answer. 

This  change,  like  the  other  changes  which  pro- 
gress brings  about,  has  its  unquestionable  advan- 
tages, but  it  has  also  its  disadvantages.  If  the  effect 
of  the  wide  diffusion  of  metaphysical  questions  is  to 
make  men  really  sound  the  depths  of  their  own 
knowledge,  and  so  really  '  know  their  own  minds,' 
the  effect  will  be  one  to  be  altogether  rejoiced 
over  ;  but  in  not  a  few  cases  the  result  would  seem 
to  be  the  very  opposite  of  this.  Many  men  seem  to 
know  their  own  minds  less  than  ever,  and  to  have 
exchanged  a  mere  absence  of  knowledge  for  an 
active  state  of  helpless  and  hopeless  puzzledom  as  to 
the  declarations  of  their  own  reason.    The  practical 
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importance  of  the  matter  is  obvious.  In  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  prompt  and  decisive  action  has  again  and 
again  to  be  taken  upon  a  nice  estimate  of  proba- 
bilities. But  wise  action  of  the  kind  will  be  less 
likely  with  those  who  have  acquired  a  habit  of 
trifling  and  dallying  with  certainty,  who  are  habitu- 
ally in  a  state  of  not  knowing  their  own  minds, 
unable  to  say  whether  they  are  or  are  not  certain  of 
the  facts  before  them.  Energy  of  will  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  where  such  an  intellectual  enfeeblement 
exists. 

We  are  continually  warned  against  the  obvious 
danger  of  concluding  too  hastily  from  insufficient 
data.  There  is,  however,  an  opposite,  more  insidious 
and  less  obvious  danger,  and  it  is  one  which  our  very 
conscientiousness  may  help  to  increase.  This  is  the 
danger  of  not  concluding  when  the  data  are  suffi- 
cient—the danger  of  acquiring  such  a  habit  of  in- 
decision as  to  run  the  risk  of  being  still  occupied  in 
balancing  probabilities  when  the  time  for  action  has 
arrived  or  has  even  passed.  An  excellent  remedy 
for  this  evil  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of  exploring  to 
its  foundations,  as  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  as 
we  can,  any  problem  to  which  we  may  direct  our 
attention  ;  but  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  clear 
ideas  as  to  what  certainty  is,  what  its  criterion,  and 
what  its  grounds. 

Now  authority  is  of  little  avail  in  Philosophy. 
Nothing  is  there  to  be  accepted  which  is  not  clearly 
proved  to  the  individual  reason  ;  though  wise  men 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  men  of  modest 
minds  gladly  seek  for  instruction  from  distinguished 
predecessors.     Unfortunately,  however,  men  the 
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most  modest  are  absolutely  forced  back  upon  them- 
selves by  the  discord  which  prevails  between  the 
teachings  of  metaphysicians  the  most  generally 
esteemed.  Descartes,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  and 
Hegel  were  each  saluted  with  a  chorus  of  praises 
and  happy  vaticinations.  Each  has  indeed  produced 
important  results,  but  not  the  results  intended.  Not 
only  do  different  '  experts '  disagree  with  declara- 
tions of  certain,  or  of  all,  of  these  great  authorities, 
but  the  common  sense  of  mankind  absolutely  rejects 
almost  the  whole  of  them. 

Thus  each  one  of  us  is,  however  unwittingly, 
forced  back  upon  his  own  individual  mental  efforts, 
and  in  presence  of  the  objections  made  by  the 
school  known  as  Idealists,  he  is  driven  to  build 
for  himself  on  those  internal  phenomena  of  which 
he  is  immediately  conscious.  Thus  also  the  Delphic 
admonition  Tvoidi  aeavrov,  '  know  thyself,'  is  one 
especially  appropriate  now.  To  know  thoroughly 
our  own  innermost  selves  is  the  process  with  which 
inquirers  are  compelled  at  present  to  begin. 

It  was  otherwise  formerly.  In  the  childhood 
of  our  race  and  of  each  one  of  us,  the  attention  was 
called  forth  by  the  actions  upon  us  of  external 
nature.  We  knew  first  what  was  without,  and  our 
attention  was  relatively  but  little  directed  inwards  on 
ourselves.  The  senses  and  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  intellect  lead  us  naturally  to  perceive  and 
infer,  and  to  regulate  our  actions  according  to  such 
spontaneous  perceptions  and  inferences  without  any 
analysis  of  the  processes  thus  naturally  followed. 
But  with  age  comes  reflection,  with  reflection  inquiry, 
and,  after  a  time,  with  inquiry  doubt.    As  one  by 
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one  our  childish  beliefs  as  to  the  rainbow,  the  music 
of  the  shell,  the  stars,  etc.,  disappear,  as,  later,  the 
inadequacy  of  our  notions  as  to  colour  becomes 
manifest,  as  our  youthful  speculations  in  philosophy 
become  untenable,  and  first  one  and  then  another 
seemingly  satisfactory  solution  of  the  enigmas  of 
existence  appears  to  crumble  away  under  the  criti- 
cism of  one  or  other  modern  philosopher,  we  are  at 
last  tempted  to  despair  of  ever  gaining  any  solidly 
grounded  and  satisfactory  system  of  knowledge,  to 
suspect  our  reason  and  our  senses  as  probably 
deceitful,  and  to  sit  down  with  a  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness, in  a  state  of  vague,  unreasoned-out  scepticism. 

Certainly  in  this  state  of  things  we  have  no 
'  mental  harmony.'  But  the  various  analyses,  from 
the  sciences  and  the  arts,  to  which  the  reader's 
attention  has  been  called,  seem  to  show  that  with- 
out surh  harmony  we  can  have  no  perfect  '  thinking ' 
at  all ;  and  that  therefore  our  unsatisfactory  mental 
state  may  not  improbably  be  owing  to  an  undue  pro- 
minence having  been  given  to  one  or  other  of  our 
psychical  powers. 

And  no  one  can  deny  but  that  most  modern 
philosophical  systems  do  avowedly  repose  upon  one 
or  other  faculty.  One  appeals  almost  exclusively  to 
self-consciousness;  another  would  rest  entirely  on  the 
declaration  of  the  senses.  Descartes'  appeal  is  to  '  clear 
ideas  ; '  and  while  many  trust  only  what  they  can  see 
and  handle,  others  would  educe  their  whole  system 
from  their  idea  of  '  Being.'  Hume,  if  he  was  serious 
and  sincere  in  his  professed  views,  regarded  '  impres- 
sions '  as  the  only  source  of  knowledge.  He  was 
combated  by  the  proclamation  of  an  entire  reliance 
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on  '  common  sense,'  while  '  human  testimony  '  was 
the  one  criterion  of  De  Lamennais  and  his  school, 
and  analogous  one-sidedness  is  the  bane  of  almost 
every  popular  philosophy  of  modern  times. 

The  reader  may  not  improbably  say  to  himself, 
'Who  can  hope  to  succeed  when  such  eminent 
thinkers  have  failed  ? '  Certainly  he  would  be  a 
bold,  not  to  say  a  rash  and  presumptuous,  man 
who  should  now  venture  to  measure  himself  aeainst 
these  intellectual  giants,  and  to  oppose  to  their 
systems  another  of  his  own  devising.  What  no 
prudent  man  would  himself  attempt  may,  however, 
be  done  for  him  by  nature  herself  if  he  will 
humbly  follow  her  teachings,  which  have  been  so 
fruitful  of  results  in  other  fields.  The  great  philo- 
sophers to  whom  we  have  referred  failed  because 
they  attempted  what  experience  shows  to  be  im- 
possible, namely,  the  task  of  individually  building 
up  a  stable  philosophy  by  relying  upon  some  one  or 
other  faculty  of  the  individual  mind.  Philosophy, 
after  a  long  and  noble  struggle,  has  been  overthrown, 
but  the  touch  of  mother  earth  will,  we  believe,  give 
it  a  new  life. 

Natural  Science  has  gained  the  public  ear,  it  is 
time  that  the  public  began  to  appreciate  a  Natural 
Philosophy.  This  philosophy  starts  indeed  from  the 
internal  world  of  conscious  thought,  but  accepts 
and  simultaneously  makes  use  of  all  our  means  of 
information,  external  as  well  as  internal,  and 
endeavours  to  harmonise  the  whole.  It  is  surely 
worth  a  man's  while  to  try  and  see  whether  the 
discords  which  have  been  asserted  to  exist  in  his 
nature  are  real  and  necessary  discords,  or  whether 
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he  cannot  so  attune  the  various  strings  of  his  complex 
being  as  to  elicit  from  them  a  stirring  harmony 
which  may  rouse  him  from  that  state  of  enchantment 
into  which  the  spells  of  metaphysicians  may  have 
thrown  him,  by  showing  that  those  conflicts  which 
have  been  said  to  take  place  between  the  declara- 
tions of  his  different  faculties  do  not  in  fact  exist, 
and  that  his  faculties  are  veracious.  But  no  good 
can  follow  from  merely  trifling  with  such  questions  ; 
the  inquirer  must  grapple  boldly,  honestly,  and 
vigorously  with  his  subject.  By  so  doing,  however, 
he  may  discover  himself  to  be  the  natural  possessor 
of  a  system  which  is  as  harmonious  as  beautiful,  and 
which  is  'good,'  because  '  true.'  Not,  of  course,  that 
every  system  which  is  harmonious  in  itself,  and  so 
coherent,  is  because  coherent,  true  ;  but  that  a 
system  of  propositions,  each  of  which  is  seen  by  the 
mind  to  be  evidently  true,  must,  if  they  are  coherent 
and  mutually  confirmatory,  be  a  true  system. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ma- 
jority of  educated  men  and  women  should  take  up 
philosophy  as  a  professed  and  continuous  study,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  every  rational  man  and  woman 
who  is  interested  about,  or  troubled  by,  the  doubts 
now  widely  diffused,  should  so  far  pursue  the  subject 
as  to  satisfy  themselves  whether  or  not  truth  is  pro- 
bably obtainable.  Even  should  they  fail  in  obtaining 
philosophic  certainty,  they  will,  after  having  made 
such  an  effort,  at  least  not  have  to  accuse  themselves 
of  undue  neglect  of  nature's  highest  gifts  ;  while  if 
they  find  their  effort  justified  by  success,  and  can 
establish  harmony  between  their  spontaneous  beliefs 
and  their  reflective  reason,  they  will  not  only  have 
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gained  intellectual  peace,  but,  what  is  all  important, 
have  obtained  a  firm  basis  for  vigorous  and  unhesi- 
tating action. 

To  do  this  in  the  present  day,  when  so  many 
doubts  have  been  cast  over  our  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  each  man  must,  as  before  said,  begin 
with  his  own  internal  world.  He  must  begin  by 
trying  to  know  himself,  and  to  find  the  ground  and 
criterion  of  all  certainty,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
build  on  a  secure  foundation. 

Yet  to  do  this  successfully,  no  very  recondite 
researches  are  after  all  needed.  It  can  be  but 
necessary  to  examine  human  life  and  external  nature 
as  they  may  come  first  to  hand  under  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances,  supposing  only  that  examin- 
ation to  be  carried  on  with  sufficient  thoroughness 
and  care.  If  the  desired  harmony  exists  essentially 
in  human  nature,  it  must  be  capable  of  being  elicited, 
take  that  nature  where  we  will.  It  can  everywhere 
supply  us  with  the  lessons  we  seek,  if  it  is  able  to 
supply  them  to  us  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  INNER  WORLD. 

A  Sussex  Coast. 

Can  we  have  absolute  certainty  about  anything,  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
criterion  and  what  are  the  grounds  and  motives  of  all  certainty  ? 

George  Maxwell  was  sitting  on  the  beach  at  East- 
bourne under  the  shade  of  a  breakwater,  or  groin, 
reading  Lyell's  '  Principles  of  Geology.'  On  his  right 
he  saw  the  chalk-cliffs,  leading  on  past  the  Wish 
Tower  and  the  Meads,  towards  Beachy  Head.  On 
his  left,  beyond  Pevensey  Marshes,  he  could  descry  in 
the  distance  Bexhill,  and  further  on  the  white  houses 
of  St.  Leonards.  The  tide  had  only  just  turned,  and 
the  breaking  of  the  calm  sea's  small  waves  was  but 
slightly  audible,  as  was  the  cry  of  a  sea-gull  sailing  in 
circles  slowly  overhead  in  the  gently-blowing  south 
wind.  He  was  lost  in  a  reverie,  wherein  distinct 
reminiscences  of  the  place  in  bygone  years  rose  up. 
He  was  a  child  again,  and  plainly  saw  in  imagina- 
tion the  shape  of  a  particularly  large  castle  of  sand 
and  shingle  once  raised  against  the  advancing  tide. 
Recollections  of  walks  to  what  had  seemed  well 
named  '  Paradise,'  of  the  noisy  arrival  of  the  London 
coach,  and  of  the  mysterious  charm  of  Pevensey 
Castle  ruins,  recurred  one  after  the  other.  Suddenly 
the  band  on  the  pier  struck  up  the  overture  to 
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'  Fra  Diavolo,'  and  recalled  to  his  mind  details  of  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  that  opera,  with  Miss  Betts  as 
Lady  Allcash.  He  then  noted  how  different  were 
the  feelings  with  which  he  years  before  had  gone  to 
an  opera,  from  those  he  experienced  when,  three  even- 
ings ago,  he  heard  «  L' Africaine '  at  Covent  Garden, 
with  the  friend  who  had  the  night  before  travelled 
down  with  him,  and  whom  he  had  left  at  the  old 
Anchor  Hotel  studying  Hume.  He  returned  to  his 
book,  and  considered  the  author's  arguments  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  altered  distributions  of  land  and  water, 
to  account  for  such  past  changes  of  local  climate  as 
geology  reveals.  Recollecting  the  evidences  which 
recent  deep-sea  explorations  have  furnished  in  favour 
of  the  past  persistence  of  our  existing  continents 
and  oceans,  he  was  doubting  Lyell's  hypothesis, 
when  the  crunch  of  rapidly  nearing  footsteps  on  the 
shingle  made  him  look  up.  As  his  friend  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  the  better  to  help  himself  to 
perch  on  the  breakwater,  Maxwell  said  :  Do  you 
think,  Frankland,  that  Lyell,  if  he  were  alive,  would 
now  maintain  his  views  as  to  the  probable  cause  of 
climatic  change  in  the  world  ? 

Fi'ankland.  Who  knows  ?  These  are  not  days 
in  which  any  opinion  long  maintains  itself,  and  I 
should  think  he  would  change  his.  Nothing  en- 
dures !  Who  can  feel  any  certainty  about  anything 
when  the  whole  world  is  perhaps  but  a  set  of  chang- 
ing appearances  ? 

M.  I  see  you  are  fresh  from  your  Hume.  Has 
he  made  you  still  more  of  a  sceptic  ? 

F.  Indeed  he  has,  for  he  has  made  me  sceptical 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  own  scepticism.    I  am  half 
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inclined  to  believe  he  is  all  the  time  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  followers  who  take  him  au  sdrieux.  In 
other  respects  he  leaves  me  as  he  found  me. 

M.  Whether  anything  endures  altogether  or  not, 
things  at  any  rate  endure  for  a  time,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  you  think  as  to  this  supposed  cause  of  the 
non-endurance  of  climate.  Is  there  any  real  proof  

F.  Real  proof !  That  is  a  grand  expression  ! 
Are  there  really  any  such  things  as  'proofs  '  at  all  ? 
There  are  fancies  no  doubt,  and  my  fancies  vary 
pretty  often.  I  see  no  certainty  about  anything  but 
my  own  state  of  feeling  for  the  moment.  I  feel  no 
such  certainty  as  to  my  own  continued  permanent 
existence  from  day  to  day  ;  and  as  to  yours,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  really  have  the  very  gravest  doubts.  For  the 
last  six  months  I  have,  as  you  know,  been  a  sceptic 
— that  is,  I  have  a  present  fancy  that  I  have  been 
so  extraordinarily  constant  in  my  views.  I  will  only 
call  it  a  '  fancy,'  for  can  I  have  any  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  feelings  of  an 
enduring  '  me,'  may  not  really  be  those  of  something 
utterly  unknown  ?  May  not  all  men's  thoughts  and 
feelings,  if  there  are  such  things,  be  phenomena  of 
some  great  unknown  and  unknowable  entity  ?  May 
not  all  life  be  a  dream  within  a  dream,  and  rather 
the  dream  of  somebody  else  than  my  dream  ? 

M.  I  know  very  well  that  you  like  to  amuse 
yourself  with  dialectical  gymnastics,  but  I  do  not  care 
about  talking  for  talking's  sake,  and  have  no  talent 
for  badinage.  If  you  like  to  discuss  the  question  of 
certainty  and  its  foundations  seriously,  I  am  your 
man  ;  if  not,  I  would  rather  stroll  with  you  on  the 
pier  and  listen  to  the  band. 
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F.  I  hate  your  adverb  !  It  reminds  me  of  those 
objectionable  advertisements  which  begin  « Wanted 
in  a  serious  family,'  and  which  suggest  tracts,  bad 
dinners,  and  long  faces,  as  substitutes  for  bank-notes, 
good  cookery,  and  laughter.  I,  however,  was  quite 
earnest  and  sincere  in  what  I  said,  and  should  like  to 
examine  the  subject  of  certainty  with  you  as  tho- 
roughly as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  it. 

M.  Sincerely,  then,  if  not  '  seriously,'  are  you  not 
certain — absolutely  certain — that  you  are  now  listen- 
ing, that  both  your  legs  are  not  being  broken,  that 
you  are  not  a  fluid  being  poured  into  a  cask,  or  a 
fish  with  a  hook  entering  its  gills  ? 

F.  I  have  already  said  that  I  have  certainty  as 
to  my  present  state  of  feeling.  I  know,  for  example, 
that  I  have  a  feeling  of  a  very  hot  sun  on  my 
back.  As  to  this,  I  have  the  highest  possible  cer- 
tainty— certainty,  of  which  neither  God  nor  Devil 
can  either  deprive  me,  without  depriving  me  of  my 
conscious  existence,  or  deceive  me  about  its  exist- 
ence while  I  have  it.  But  such  certainty  I  cannot 
attain  about  anything  else  whatever — not  even  as 
to  my  own  existence,  and  most  certainly  not  as  to 
yours. 

M.  You  seem  to  have  a  spite  against  my  existence. 
Now,  I  have  not  even  the  faintest  doubt  about 
yours  ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  manifest 
impossibility  that  any  power  could  deceive  you  as  to 
any  actual  present  state  of  feeling.  As  to  your 
having  a  feeling,  and  what  that  feeling  is,  you  may 
indeed  have  complete  certainty.  But  come  and  sit 
down  here  with  me  in  the  shade,  and  tell  me  if  you 
have  not  certainty  about  more  than  that.    Are  you 
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not  certain  in  the  highest  degree  that  you  came  down 
here  with  me  last  night  by  rail,  that  you  have  not 
two  heads,  and  that  you  are  not  the  Empress  of 
China  ? 

F  Of  course,  I  am  what  is  commonly  called 
'  certain '  about  such  absurdities,  but  still  as  to  them 
and  as  to  my  existence,  my  certainty  is  inferior  in 
degree  compared  with  my  certainty  as  to  my  present 
state  of  consciousness,  and  compared  with  that  does 
not  merit  to  be  called  *  certainty,'  still  less  '  the  high- 
est degree  of  certainty.' 

M.  You  admit,  however,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  absolute  and  complete  certainty. 

F.  I  have  admitted  and  do  admit  that  there  is 
such  a  thing — namely,  certainty  about  my  present 
feelings. 

M.  So  far  so  good  !  We  at  least  agree  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  absolute  and  complete  cer- 
tainty. But  now,  how  do  you  know  that  you  have 
a  feeling  ?  How  do  you  know  that  any  present 
state  of  consciousness  exists  ? 

F.  I  know  it  directly  and  immediately.  There 
is  no  '  how  '  to  be  considered  in  the  matter. 

M.  Pardon  me,  I  admit  that  you  have  feelings 
directly  and  immediately,  but  not  that  you  know  that 
you  have  them  (so  as  to  say  to  yourself,  '  This  feeling 
or  state  really  exists'),  directly  and  immediately.  In 
order  to  make  this  assertion  you  must,  as  it  were, 
turn  your  mind  in  upon  itself,  and  reflect  on  your 
feeling.  Without  this  you  could  not  say  that  you 
knew  that  the  feeling  or  state  of  consciousness 
existed. 

F.  But  to  know  that  we  are  conscious  of  any 
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feeling  is  nothing  more  than  to  attend  to  it,  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  really  fresh  act  of  knowledge. 
When  I  turn  my  eyes  to  that  boat  and  say,  ' I  see 
a  boat,'  and  immediately  afterwards,  « I  know  that 
I  see  a  boat,'  am  I  asserting  one  fact  or  two  ?  If  I 
say  first,  as  I  now  can  with  much  truth,  '  I  am  hot,' 
and  then,  '  I  know  that  I  am  hot,'  do  I  make  two  or 
only  one  assertion  ? 

M.  Certainly  you  make  two  assertions,  about  two 
distinct  facts. 

F.  It  seems  so  at  first  I  admit,  and  it  also  seems 
that  the  two  assertions  are  traceable  to  the  operation 
of  two  distinct  powers  ;  but  what  is  '  to  see,'  '  to  feel,' 
'  to  know '  I  Do  I  '  see '  at  all  unless  the  act  of 
vision  rises,  so  to  speak,  into  my  consciousness — 
that  is  to  say,  unless  I  know  that  I  see  ?  Do  I 
'  feel '  at  all,  unless  I  am  conscious — that  is,  unless  I 
know  that  I  feel  ?  In  this  way,  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  feeling,  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  having  a  feeling. 

M.  A  great  deal  may,  I  think,  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  unconscious  sensations,  but  we 
need  not  go  into  that  question  ;  I  will  only  concern 
myself  with  feelings  which  rise  into  cognition.  But 
there  are  several  kinds  of  cognition.  You  may 
well  ask,  '  What  is  to  know  ? '  for  the  expression  is 
an  ambiguous  one.  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  very 
many  instances,  as  in  running  upstairs,  playing  the 
piano,  etc.,  my  actions  are  influenced  by  cognitions, 
which,  if  they  were  ever  really  conscious,  were  so 
briefly  and  unobtrusively  before  consciousness  that  I 
cannot  recollect  them.  I  am  also  sure  that  in  other 
instances  I  have  cognitions  of  which  I  am  distinctly 
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conscious,  as  that  that  thing-  is  an  empty  shell,  and 
I  will  even  admit  that  of  such  a  cognition  as  this 
I  can  make  sure  by  a  sort  of  tightening  of  my  mental 
grasp  of  the  object,  without  making  any  really  fresh 
act.  But  when  I  expressly  advert  (1)  to  myself  as 
having  the.  perception,  (2)  to  the  object  as  being  one 
really  perceived,  or  (3)  to  the  mental  act  as  being 
one  of  perception,  in  each  and  all  of  these  cases  I 
make  a  fresh  act  accordingly  as  I  concentrate  my 
attention  upon  myself  perceiving,  upon  the  object 
perceived,  or  upon  the  act  of  perception. 

F.  But  if  we  assert  that  it  is  necessary  for  know- 
ledge that  we  should  not  only  know,  but  know  that 
we  know,  we  should  also  need  to  know  that  we  know 
that  we  know,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  ;  so  that  we 
should  never  attain  any  real  knowledge  at  all ! 

M.  But  I  never  said  that  the  second  act  was 
necessary  for  real  knowledge,  but  only  for  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  real  knowledge.  If  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  attain  an  indefinite  series  of  such  kinds  of 
knowledge,  we  must  then,  of  course,  repeat  such  acts 
an  indefinite  number  of  times,  but  not  otherwise  ; 
and  no  one  is  going  to  be  so  stupid  as  that. 

F.  What,  then,  do  you  take  my  most  simple  and 
direct  feeling  to  be  ?  You  must  admit  that  I  have 
some.  You  do  not  pretend,  surely,  that  I  begin  with 
an  act  of  reflection,  either  in  adult  life  or  as  a  child  ? 
We  begin  without  doubting,  and  we  begin  without 
reflection.  Certainty  must,  therefore,  attend  the 
direct,  single  act. 

M.  True  enough  !  Certainty  does  attend  the 
direct  act,  but  not  the  kind  of  certainty  which  you 
have  when  you  say  '  this  present  state  of  conscious- 
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ness  exists.'  What  I  am  directly  conscious  of  every 
instant  is  neither  '  a  state  of  consciousness '  nor  any 
'self  which  has  that  state.  My  direct,  simple,  im- 
mediate feeling  (setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  all 
question  of  the  perception  of  things  external)  is  one 
of  self-action — in  doing,  being,  or  suffering— the 
simple  apprehension  of  my  active  being.  Not,  of 
course,  of  the  '  doing  '  as  '  something  being  done,' 
or  of  the  action  as  being  such,  but  of  my  own  con- 
crete activity— of  the  fact  itself,  and  not  of  the  fact 
as  '  being  a  fact'  The  '  self '—the  substantial,  con- 
tinuous being— is  indeed,  I  fully  admit,  only  deli- 
berately perceived  and  explicitly  recognised  by 
reflection.  But  the  '  state  of  consciousness  '  is  itself 
in  the  very  same  case.  I  altogether  deny  that  in  a 
primary  and  direct  act  I  know  the  existence  of  a 
'  feeling '  or  '  state '  one  bit  more  than  I  know  the 
existence  of  the  being  who  has  the  state.  It  is, 
indeed,  clear  to  me  that  both  the  'self  and  the 
'  state  '  are  implicitly  contained  in  that  direct  act  of 
consciousness  (the  'self  quite  as  vividly  as  the 
'  state '),  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  given 
explicitly  in  that  direct  act,  nor  can  either  be  recog- 
nised without  reflection — that  is,  without  a  secondary, 
reflex  act  on  the  mind. 

F.  Give  me  an  illustration  of  your  meaning. 

M.  Well,  you  are  fond  of  fencing.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  a  fencing  bout  your  attention  is  expressly 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  contest  ?  Yet  all  that 
time  you  are  conscious  both  of  your  states  (parrying, 
lunging,  etc.)  and  of  yourself  as  carrying  on  the 
struggle.  If  the  next  time  you  fence  you  were  to 
divert  your  attention,  owing  to  this  talk  of  ours, 
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from  such  direct  perceptions  to  analyse  your  feelings 
or  note  your  underlying  personality,  you  would,  I  fear, 
be  certain  to  get  hit  pretty  quickly.  To  perceive 
anything  we  are  doing  in  the  act  of  doing  it  (i.e.  to 
do  it  consciously,  and  not  in  sleep-walking  or 
reverie)  is  one  thing,  to  think  either  about  the  feeling 
which  may  accompany  the  doing,  or  about  the  self, 
which  has  the  feeling,  is  another,  second  kind  of  act. 
In  that  second  kind  of  act  v  e  may  explicitly  attend 
either  to  the  feeling  or  to  the  self,  both  of  which  are 
perceived  implicitly,  though  not  explicitly,  in  the  first 
or  direct  act.  To  say  that  the  explicit  recognition  of 
the  '  feeling  '  or  '  state  of  consciousness  '  is  prior  to,  or 
has  any  greater  validity  than,  the  explicit  recognition 
of  the  '  self,'  is  false  in  fact  and  contradicts  what  my 
consciousness  tells  me  of  myself.  How  is  it  with  you  ? 

F.  I  confess  I  never,  heard  the  matter  put  in  that 
way  before,  nor  do  I  recollect  anything  in  Hume 
which  I  can  bring  against  it.  Of  course  I  do  not 
practically  doubt  my  own  existence  any  more  than 
any  other  man  does,  but  I  was  much  impressed  with 
a  lecture  I  heard  not  long  ago  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, by  an  eminent  teacher  of  science,  in  which  what 
I  just  now  urged  was  put  forward  as  absolutely  cer- 
tain and  indisputable.  The  lecturer  said  that  we 
never  can  know  our  own  self  except  in  some  one  or 
other  state,  and  that  therefore  we  can  never  really 
know  our  own  substantial  and  enduring  self  because 
in  no  state  of  self  (the  only  states  known  to  us)  can 
the  substantial  self  be  present  unmodified. 

M.  My  dear  fellow,  I  never  knew  you  and  never 
shall  know  you  except  as  either  in  motion  or  at  rest  ; 
as  standing  up,  or  in  some  other  posture ;  as  with 
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your  hat  on,  or  with  your  hat  off;  at  one  time  in  tip- 
top spirits,  at  another  time,  as  now,  thanks  to  your 
guardian,  depressed  to  the  lowest  depths  !  That  I 
have  never  known  you  except  '  in  some  state '  is 
most  true,  and  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  you 
always  exist  in  some  state  or  other,  and  never  other- 
wise. Yet  I  know  you  very  well  for  all  that,  and  it 
would  be  not  a  little  odd  if  I  were  to  consider  that  I 
could  not  know  you  except  I  knew  you  in  a  mode  in 
which  you  never  did,  and  never  by  any  possibility 
could,  exist.  An  '  unmodified  existence '  is  a  pure 
absurdity  and  a  sheer  impossibility.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  our  intellect  does  not  apprehend  it.  Surely, 
Frankland,  the  learned  lecturer  who  so  impressed 
you  was  talking  nonsense.  It  is  curious  what  an 
effect  'nonsense'  often  has  when  delivered  very 
impressively  and  with  much  '  unction,'  as  more  than 
one  professor  I  know  often  delivers  it. 

F.  Well,  I  allow  your  answers  are  good  as 
against  my  lecturer,  and  that  my  professed  doubts 
as  to  my  feelings  being  really  those  of  some  other 
being  were  irrational.  But  supposing  I  know  that  I 
now  exist  and  have  feelings,  that  hardly  warrants  me 
in  having  absolute  certainty  as  to  my  existence  in 
the  popular  meaning  of  the  term  which  refers  to  the 
past  as  well  as  to  the  present ;  and  how  can  I  have 
certainty  as  to  anything  which  is  not  actually  present 
to  my  consciousness  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  con- 
ceivable, however  practically  absurd,  that  though  in 
each  succeeding  instant  there  is  a  '  self '  with  its 
'  feeling,'  the  succeeding  '  selves  '  may  be  really  differ- 
ent beings,  and  the  prolonged  continuity  of  existence 
we  commonly  take  for  granted,  be  a  mistake. 
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M.  The  unreasonableness  of  such  objections  as 
you  have  just  made  comes  particularly  home  to  me 
at  this  moment.  When  you  joined  me  I  had  been 
thinking  over  all  sorts  of  events  of  my  childhood 
and  youth,  and,  to  own  the  truth,  the  waltz  that  band 
is  now  playing  calls  up  certain  recollections  which 
are  as  vivid  as  any  feelings  derived  from  things  I  see 
about  me  and  serves  abundantly  to  convince  me  of 
the  continuity  of  my  existence.  But  in  sober  truth, 
are  you  not  as  really  certain  that  I  am  now  answer- 
ing a  remark  you  made  a  moment  ago,  as  that  you 
have  a  present  feeling  of  sitting  in  the  shade,  and 
are  you  not  as  really  certain  that  you  came  down 
with  me  to  Eastbourne  last  night  as  that  we  are  at 
present  having  a  conversation  ?  Unless  you  trust 
your  memory  you  cannot  act  reasonably,  you  cannot 
talk,  or  even  think  rationally.  To  do  either  you 
must  be  able  to  recollect  the  earlier  parts  of  your 
speech  or  train  of  thought. 

F.  But  is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  new  exist- 
ence, the  new  'self,'  of  each  succeeding  moment, 
may  be  impressed  with  influences  from  the  immedi- 
ately antecedent  self  and  more  remote  'selves'  of 
the  preceding  moments,  which  thus  accumulating  in 
the  later  '  self  may  seem  to  it  to  be  a  memory  of  its 
own  past,  when  it  may  really  be  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  a  mere  record  of  the  past  of  antecedent  existences  ? 

M.  My  dear  Frankland,  I  am  persuaded  of  one 
thing,  of  which  I  think  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  that  is,  that  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  able 
to  commit  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  and  perverse  acts, 
intellectually  and  otherwise,  if  we  will ;  and  if  a  man 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  persist  in  thinking  he  is  some- 
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body  else,  or  in  doubting  whether  he  is  at  all,  no 
science  is  of  course  able  to  control  him.  But  is  not 
this  supposition  of  yours  as  to  a  succession  of  'selves' 
— like  the  kings  in  Macbeth's  vision — a  gratuitous 
absurdity  and  a  multiplication  of  difficulties  devoid  of 
any  evidence  for  their  existence.  Good  sense  and 
sound  judgment  consist  in  wisely  estimating  evidence, 
and  is  it  not  much  less  likely  that  there  should  really 
be  this  multiplicity  of  beings — these  different  'selves,' 
the  existence  of  which  disaccords  with  your  con- 
scious memory,  than  that,  as  your  memory  avouches, 
a  single  being  should  recollect  its  own  past  acts  ? 
But  in  an  '  act  of  memory,'  as  in  the  case  of  a  '  pre- 
sent state  of  consciousness,'  the  direct  act  is  a  per- 
ception of  past  'self-action' — in  being,  doing,  or 
suffering — and  it  is  only  by  reflection  that  we 
explicitly  recognise  our  own  past  existence  therein, 
or  the  '  states '  in  which  we  then  were.  If  we  can 
trust  the  analysis  of  our  direct  perception  of  our 
present  activity  into  'self  and  'states,'  we  may 
trust  the  analysis  of  our  direct  perception  of  our 
past  activity  into  '  self '  and  '  states  '  also.  If  you 
trust  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  then  you 
cannot  logically  make  one  single  affirmation,  or  even, 
as  I  before  said,  coherently  think. 

F  Still  you  must  admit  that  memory  is  not  only 
often  very  deficient,  but  even  sometimes  defective, 
and  that  people  not  only  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
had  or  had  not  some  particular  past  experience,  but 
sometimes  feel  confident  they  have  had  it  when  in 
fact  they  have  not.  Therefore  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  certainty  as  to  memory  is  less  trustworthy 
than  is  our  certainty  as  to  our  present  experiences. 
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M.  If  you  mean  that  individuals  may  make  mis- 
takes, that  is  indeed  obvious,  and  is  an  evil  which  no 
philosophy  can  pretend  to  render  impossible.  It  is 
also  quite  true  that  our  knowledge  as  to  many  past 
events  is  not  so  absolutely  certain  as  is  our  know- 
ledge as  to  certain  present  events.  Nevertheless 
our  knowledge  of  portions  of  the  past  is  as  certain 
as  that  of  the  present,  for  we  cannot  really  know 
the  present  to  any  greater  extent  than  our  direct 
perception  of  self-action,  without  trusting  our  power 
of  memory  as  to  the  past.  We  cannot  know  either 
a  present  feeling  as  such,  or  the  fact  of  our  own 
existence,  without  trusting  the  faculty  of  memory. 

F.  This  we  may  do  on  the  ground  of  experience, 
since  the  veracity  of  our  memory  is  capable  of  being 
again  and  again  confirmed  by  it. 

M.  The  trustworthiness  of  particular  facts  of 
memory  is  one  thing,  the  veracity  generally  of  our 
faculty  of  memory  is  another.  Occasional  mistakes 
by  no  means  imply  that  memory  is  to  be  generally 
distrusted,  and,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  we 
must  rely  on  it  or  cease  to  be  reasonable  beings.  But 
memory  by  no  means  vouches  for  the  past  with  the 
same  force  in  all  cases.  Some  things  I  know  I  have 
forgotten,  and  some  I  cannot  be  clear  about,  but  as 
to  others  I  may  be  securely  certain.  My  present 
state  of  mind  tells  me  that  there  are  some  events 
of  my  past  life  which  I  know  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. As  to  experience  vouching  for  the  veracity 
of  the  faculty  of  memory,  how  can  you  have  experi- 
ence if  you  do  not  already  trust  that  faculty  ?  Par- 
ticular acts  of  memory  may  of  course  be  confirmed 
by  experience  if  the  faculty  of  memory  be  already 
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confided  in.  But  you  must  trust  your  memory  in 
every  such  instance.  How  can  you  know  you  ever 
had  an  experience  except  by  trusting  your  memory  ? 
You  would  repose  confidence  in  your  present  act  of 
memory  because  in  past  instances  its  truth  has  been 
experimentally  confirmed,  and  you  know  that  it  has 
been  so  confirmed  by  trusting  your  present  memory ! 
Evidently,  if  we  cannot  trust  our  present  memory, 
all  past  history  is  for  us  a  dream,  and  the  whole 
body  of  physical  science  is  nothing  better.  Our 
absolute  certainties  as  to  the  past  and  as  to  present 
experiences  (beyond  feelings  actually  being  at  the 
moment  felt)  rest  upon  the  same  basis,  and  if  we  may 
trust,  as  we  must  trust,  our  reflective  consciousness 
at  all,  we  must  also  trust  our  faculty  of  memory,  upon 
the  veracity  of  which  the  very  use  of  our  reflective 
consciousness  depends. 

K  Let  us  agree,  then,  to  trust  both  as  certain. 
It  is  a  deeper  and  more  fundamental  question  which 
most  interests  me.  We  may  agree  that  we  are  cer- 
tain of  this  or  of  that,  but  is  there  any  true  common 
basis  of  all  certitude,  and  if  so  what  is  it  ?  You  may 
recollect  that  when,  just  now,  you  asked  me  my 
opinion  about  Lyell's  views,  and  spoke  of  'proof,'  I 
demurred  to  there  being  any  such  thing  as  '  proof ' 
at  all.  This  was  no  idle  or  petulant  exclamation  on 
my  part,  but  was  the  expression  of  a  real  doubt  as 
to  the  possibility  of  escaping  a  fundamental  begging 
of  the  question  and  an  inevitable  reasoning  in  a 
circle  as  regards  all  things. 

M.  Before  considering  the  question  as  to  the 
ground  and  criterion  of  certainty,  I  should  like  to 
settle  two  preliminary  points.    After  what  we  have 
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said  about  the  existence  of  'self  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  '  memory,'  you  will  admit  that  we  can 
talk  so  as  to  understand  each  other,  and,  since  you 
are  not  arguing  with  me  in  joke,  you  will  admit  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  reasoning  and  arriving  at 
some  conclusions  by  means  of  it  ? 
F.  Agreed. 

M.  In  so  far  as  you  admit  these  two  points,  and 
also  that  you  know  your  own  existence,  and  that 
memory  is  generally  trustworthy,  you  are  and  can  be 
no  sceptic,  and  my  object  now  is  to  try  and  show 
you  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  regard  philosophical 
scepticism  as  a  specially  intellectual  frame  of  mind. 
You  are  really  as  acute-minded  a  man  as  need  be ; 
but  when  you  declare  yourself  to  be  a  sceptic,  you 
practically  declare  yourself  a  foolish  fellow. 

F  Mille  grazie  !    Obligato  ! 

M.  Of  course  it  is  in  a  man's  power,  as  I  before 
said,  to  act  irrationally  if  he  will.  I  freely  and 
frankly  concede  that  men  may  bring  themselves 
to  doubt  or  deny  the  plainest  truths,  the  evidence  of 
their  senses,  the  reality  of  truth  or  virtue,  and  even 
the  existence  of  their  own  bodies  and  minds.  We 
may  get  into  a  diseased  condition,  and  if  a  man  has 
done  so,  and  really  thinks  he  does  not  know  whether 
he  is  not  a  tree  or  the  rustle  of  its  leaves,  or  doubts 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  rational  speech,  or 
whether  words  can  be  used  twice  over  by  any  two 
people  in  practically  the  same  sense,  then  it  is  no 
use  talking  to  him,  and  all  reasoning  is  impossible. 
Such  scepticism  is  absurd,  and  the  proper  remedy 
for  it  is  not  argument,  but  physic  or  change  of  air. 
But  if  on  account  of  his  very  absurdity  we  cannot 
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refute-  him,  neither  is  he  able  to  defend  his  own 
scepticism.  Any  attempt  on  his  part  to  do  so  shows 
his  real  confidence  in  reason,  in  language,  and  even 
in  truth,  and  thereby  implies  his  belief  in  the  very 
things  he  would  verbally  deny.  Such  a  system, 
therefore,  practically  refutes  itself,  by  rendering  its 
own  defence  and  propagation  impossible.  It  cannot 
even  be  believed,  since  to  believe  anything  is  men- 
tally to  affirm  it  to  be  really  true,  and  the  system 
forbids  any  such  affirmation.  But  a  man  who 
affirms  what  his  system  forbids  him  to  affirm,  and 
declares  that  he  believes  what  he  also  declares  to  be 
unbelievable,  can.  hardly  complain  if  he  is  called 
foolish.  It  is  well  distinctly  to  note  this  fact,  be- 
cause all  premisses  which  necessarily  result  in  such 
conclusions  are  disproved  by  the  process  of  reductio 
ad  abstirdum.  No  reasoning  can  be  true  which 
inevitably  ends  in  absurdity.  Instead,  then,  as  I 
said  before,  of  Scepticism  being  an  exceptionally 
intellectual  state  of  mind,  it  is  an  exceptionally 
foolish  one,  and  not  only  that  system  itself,  but  every 
position  which  necessarily  leads  to  it  must  be  re- 
jected as  essentially  unreasonable. 

F.  You  seem  to  forget  that  all  you  say  now  was 
intended  to  be  preliminary  to  a  reply  to  my  question 
as  to  the  possibility  of  really  proving  anything,  and 
yet  you  bring  in  your  reductio  ad  absurdum,  which 
is  one  of  the  processes  which  has,  if  possible,  to  be 
justified.  You  were  speaking  about  the  probable 
causes  of  climatic  change.  Now  I  admit  that  we 
may  argue  on  this  subject  from  known  laws  of 
heat,  from  observations  as  to  existing  co-exislences 
of  climate  and  land-distribution,  from  evidences  as 
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to  similar  past  co-existences,  etc.  But  in  the  first 
place,  no  observations  or  experiments  can  logically 
prove  any  universal  law,  and  whatever  line  of  argu- 
ment you  follow  up,  you  must  ultimately  rest^  on 
mere  unproved  assumptions.  On  such  assumptions 
even  the  reasonings  of  Euclid  rest.  Yet  are  we  as 
rational  men  to  rest  on  arguments  the  bases  of  which 
are  confessedly  groundless  ?  Scripture  tells  us  to 
'  prove  all  things,'  a  precept  as  wise  as  the  assertion 
that  'from  him  who  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath  '  appears  logical  or  just.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  live  in  a  world  which  is  as 
irrational  intellectually  as  it  is  ethically  imperfect, 
and  that  therefore  men  who  would  be  altogether 
wise  or  honest  have  no  business  whatever  in.  it. 
Our  best  psychologists  tell  us  plainly  that  we  must 
begin  with  a  mere  assumption  ;  but  I,  for  one,  refuse 
to  accept  or  believe  anything  which  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  true  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  as  it  seems 
that  nothing  can  be  so  shown  I  am  forced  into  a 
position  of  scepticism  But  my  scepticism  is  not  of 
that  active,  absolute  character  which  you,.  I  own 
justly,  stigmatise  as  self-refuting  and  therefore 
absurd,  but  a  simple  negative  and  passive  absence 
of  all  conviction. 

M.  Excellent !  I  only  wish  all  controversialists 
showed  as  earnest  a  spirit  as  you  do  now.  I  admit 
that  your  purely  negative  scepticism  is  not  self- 
contradictory  as  long  as  it  refrains  from  all  attempt 
at  self-justification,  and  I  also  admit  that  there  is 
perfect  truth  in  what  you  say  about  the  necessary 
limitation  of  every  process  of  reasoning.  But 
though  you  deny,  at   present,  the   possibility  of 
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proving  ultimate  propositions,  you  must  admit,  since 
you  argue  at  all,  that  if  certain  propositions  be 
taken  for  granted,  we  can  from  them  deduce  other 
propositions,  so  that  there  may  be  proof  in  the 
middle  if  not  at  the  ultimate  foundation  of  an 
argument. 

F.  Certainly,  except  in  so  far  as  in  every  process 
of  syllogistic  reasoning  there  is  a  fallacy.  Thus  in 
the    old,    stock   example— '  All   men  are  mortal. 

Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates  is  mortal'  

whoever  has  said  that  '  all  men  are  mortal '  has  really 
said  that  « Socrates  is  mortal '  also.  The  so-called 
'  conclusion,'  therefore,  is  a  mere  repetition  of  part  of 
the  major  premiss,  «  all  men  are  mortal.'  There  is 
here  no  inference,  but  only  a  restatement. 

M.  A  word  or  two  as  to  this  matter  in  passing. 
In  saying  that  any  object  belongs  to  a  certain  class 
(as,  that  a  whale  is  a  beast),  you  certainly  do  not 
explicitly  advert  to  all  the  various  characters  of  the 
class  to  which  you  refer  it.  But  you  may  turn  back 
your  mind  and  recognise  the  fact  that  the  object, 
inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  that  class,  must  have  some 
particular  character  (as  e.g.  that  a  whale,  being  a  beast, 
must  have  warm  blood)  not  before  explicitly  adverted 
to,  and  therefore  not  actually  known.  Therefore, 
you  do  by  this  process  come  to  have  a  new  fact 
present  to  your  consciousness,  and  so  the  conclusion 
of  the  syllogism  does  impart  knowledge,  knowledge 
which  is  brought  to  your  mind  by  explicitly  recog- 
nising a  truth  implicitly  contained  in  the  assertion 
that  the  object  in  question  belonged  to  a  class 
having  certain  attributes,  and  this  bringing  out  into 
distinctness  of  what  was  before  latent,  is  a  process  of 
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inference.  Thus  in  looking  at  that  fish,  I  may  not 
know  that  it  has  a  backbone— that  is  to  say,  I  may 
not  know  it  explicitly— but  on  consideration  I  may 
remember  that  naturalists  have  classified  it  under  a 
certain  group  of  animals  so  characterised,  and  then 
by  a  second  act  of  memory  I  may  call  the  fact  to 
mind,  and  so  come  to  know  explicitly  that  it  has 
such  a  structure. 

F.  Still  you  admit  that  the  major  premiss  does 
contain  the  conclusion  implicitly. 

M.  But  only  implicitly,  and  a  person  in  knowing 
that  premiss  can  no  more  be  said  to  know  the  con- 
clusion, than  a  man  acquainted  only  with  the  defi- 
nitions and  axioms  of  Euclid  can  be  said  to  know 
all  the  propositions  relating  to  circles  and  triangles 
which  are  implicitly  contained  in  such  definitions  and 
axioms.  There  would  be  much  more  weight  in  your 
objection  if  the  major  premiss  were  always  or  even 
generally  a  truth  arrived  at  by  an  induction  in 
which  every  instance  had  been  examined — a  complete 
induction.  But  such  is  rarely  the  case,  and  in  some 
sciences,  and  these  chiefly  the  exact  sciences,  never 
so.  In  most  cases  we  arrive  at  the  general  principle 
(the  major  premiss)  from  one  or  two  instances. 
Thus  no  one  can  pretend  that  we  know  '  that  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles  '  by  a  complete  induction — by  an  examination 
of  all  existing  triangles.  The  examination  of  very 
few  suffices  to  make  us  aware  of  the  general  law.  If, 
then,  a  certain  figure  is  presented  to  me,  and  I  am 
asked  '  Are  its  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles  ? '  I 
cannot  answer  the  question  from  any  direct  and 
immediate  perception  I  have  of  the  figure  as  a 
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figure,  but  only  indirectly  and  mediately  through 
knowing  whether  or  not  it  is  a  triangle.  In  this 
case,  then,  it  is  by  a  major  premiss  that  I  know  the 
conclusion.  There  is  yet  another  consideration. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  an  abstract  general 
principle  is  more  evident  than  a  concrete  example. 
Thus,  suppose  I  am  inquiring  whether  some  par- 
ticular act  in  which  the  circumstances  are  very 
involved  would  be  right.  I  may  be  dazzled  by 
good  results  to  many  people  which  I  see  would 
flow  from  it,  but  as  I  examine  it  I  see  it  would 
be  essentially  an  ungrateful  act,  and  my  perception 
of  its  relation  to  a  general  principle  condemning 
ingratitude  enables  me  to  make  a  clear  judgment 
against  doing  it. 

F.  It  is  after  all  a  somewhat  roundabout  way  of 
getting  at  the  truth. 

M.  It  is,  and  this  process  of  juxtaposing  propo- 
sitions to  render  implicit  truth  explicit,  would  no 
doubt  be  unnecessary  if  our  intellect  were  of  a  much 
higher  order,  so  that  we  could  see,  simultaneously 
and  equally  well,  the  implicit  truths  together  with 
the  explicit  ones  with  which  they  are  connected. 
But  while  we  have  the  imperfect  natures  we  have, 
we  must  be  contented  with  the  roundabout,  though 
practically  sufficient,  method  expressed  by  the 
syllogism.  However,  since  you  concede  that  some 
propositions  which  are  not  fundamental  may  some- 
how be  proved,  how  do  you  manage  it  ?  For 
example,  from  your  knowledge  of  English  history 
and  character  you  no  doubt  feel  you  may  safely 
conclude  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Oueen 
suddenly  dispersing  Parliament  by  an  armed  force 
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and  sending  the  present  Ministry  to  the  Tower,  but 
how  do  you  arrive  at  that  inference  ? 

F.  By  a  complex  combination  of  other  inferences 
with  observations  which  are  essentially  similar  to, 
however  superficially  different  from,  those  by  which 
I  know  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  are  equal.  It  is  impossible,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  have  evidence  greater  than  that  which  we  have 
for  the  several  steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  that 
mathematical  conclusion.  I  would  believe  anything 
for  which  an  equal  amount  of  evidence  could  be 
adduced. 

M.  But  the  whole  series  of  arguments  reposes 
upon  certain  axioms,  namely,  the  first,  third,  eighth, 
and  tenth.  How  do  you  feel  about  these  ?  To 
begin  with  the  first  :  -  Things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other '  ? 

F.  That  is  one  of  those  propositions  which  must 
be  accepted  without  proof  in  order  to  sustain  the 
argument.  There  is  no  possible  proof  of  it,  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  unsatisfactory. 

M.  I  think  it  seems  unsatisfactory  to  you  be- 
cause it  is  expressed  in  an  abstract  way.  You  know 
that  our  two  walking-sticks  are,  roughly  speaking,  of 
the  same  length.  W ell,  then,  you  see  that  this  piece 
of  timber  in  the  breakwater  is  just  as  long  as  my  stick 
is.  Is  not  this  enough  to  make  you  absolutely  certain, 
since  you  know  the  equal  length  of  our  twro  sticks, 
that  the  piece  of  timber  is  also  just  as  long  as  your 
stick  is  ?  You  see  this  clearly  enough,  and  so  you 
see  the  truth  of  the  axiom  in  this  concrete  example — 
for  the  axiom  is  but  a  general  statement  of  all  sorts  of 
possible  examples.    You  say  you  do  not  like  to 
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believe  anything  which  is  not  proved,  or  for  which 
you  see  no  good  reason.  Do  you  not  really  mean 
by  these  expressions  that  you  will  not  believe 
blindly  ? 

F.  You  have  just  hit  it.  I  am  as  willing  as  any- 
body to  believe  anything  for  which  you  can  show  me 
a  good  reason,  but  is  not  the  believing  anything 
without  any  reason  at  all,  the  same  thing  as  to 
believe  it  blindly  ? 

M.  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  ask  you  to 
believe  anything  blindly,  but  I  think  your  objection 
is  really  due  to  a  prejudice  some  persons  entertain 
owing  to  their  using  the  word  4  reason  '  ambiguously. 
To  believe  anything  without  an  antecedent  process 
of  reasoning  is  one  thing;  it  is  quite  another  to 
believe  it  without  good  grounds. 

F.  But  is  not  almost  all  our  knowledge,  if  not 
all,  gained  by  inference  ?  We  are  taught  by  psycho- 
logists that  even  our  perceptions  of  trees  and  stones 
are  really  inferences.  What '  good  grounds '  can  we 
have  except  inferences  ?  Do  we  not  see  things  the 
more  clearly  according  as  the  reasoning  processes 
concerning  them  are,  as  in  Euclid,  most  clear  and 
simple  ? 

M.  That  is  just  it.  Most  of  our  knowledge  is 
gained,  as  you  say,  by  inference,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  we  have  come  to  associate  the  'inferred' 
with  the  '  not  blind,'  and  to  think  that  everything 
we  believe  without  proof  must  be  believed  by  us 
blindly ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  do  not 
believe  blindly  that  which  comes  to  us  as  the  result 
of  a  reasoning  process.  But  surely  if  it  is  not  blind  to 
believe  what  is  evident  to  us  by  means  of  something 
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else,  it  must  be  much  less  blind  to  believe  that  which 
is  directly  evident  in  and  by  itself!  Of  course  I  am 
as  aware  as  you  are  that  the  process  of  inference 
must  stop  somewhere — that  everything  cannot  be 
proved — and  that  all  our  knowledge  must  ultimately 
repose  on  propositions  which  are  unproved  and  un- 
provable. Where  I  differ  from  you  is  in  regarding 
these  latter  not  as  being  groundless  because  they  are 
not  inferences,  but  as  having  the  greatest  conceivable 
amount  of  evidence  in  their  favour.  In  this  way 
our  knowledge  may  stand  securely,  though  its  ulti- 
mate premisses  are  unproved  and  unprovable,  since 
they  are  self-evidently  true. 

F  And  what  is  thus  evident  ? 

M.  The  very  axiom  which,  expressed  in  general 
terms,  gave  validity  to  that  proof  as  to  the  equality 
in  length  of  your  stick  and  the  breakwater  timber,  the 
force  of  which  you  saw  and  which  dispensed  us  from 
the  need  of  bringing  the  stick  and  timber  together. 
The  conclusion  of  a  proof  is  also  evident  when  you 
understand  and  feel  the  force  of  its  '  therefore.' 
Evident  to  you  also  is  your  own  self-conscious  exist- 
ence and  that  of  the  world  around  you.  A  multitude 
of  truths  are  evident,  and  notably  so  is  the  proposi- 
tion that  '  nothing  can  both  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  sense.' 

F.  Would  you  then  take  the  test  of  all  truth  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  fancy — a  purely  in- 
ternal feeling  of  the  individual  ?  That  is  not  the  way 
in  which  physical  science  has  attained  its  many 
triumphs.  It  has  attained  them  because  it  has  always 
experimentally  tested  our  persuasions  by  means  of 
the  real  qualities  and  positive  actions  of  things,  as 
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revealed  to  us  by  our  senses.  Therefore,  in  so  far 
as  our  own  powers  are  valid  tests  at  all,  it  is  to  our 
senses  that  we  must  in  the  last  resort  appeal.  It  is 
they  which  tell  us  whether  objects  observed  and  ex- 
perimented on  fulfil  or  contradict  our  anticipations. 
It  is,  then,  the  sensations  which  we  derive  from 
material  objects  which  are  both  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  and  our  only  supreme  and 
ultimate  standards  of  credibility  and  grounds  of  belief. 

M.  I  fully  concede  to  you  the  enormous  value  of 
our  sensations,  and  that  it  is  by  and  through  them 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  initiated.  I  will  further 
grant  you  that  we  cannot  even  imagine  anything  of 
which  we  have  not  had  some  sensible  experience.  I 
fully  agree  with  you  as  to  the  necessity  of  making 
all  possible  use  of  observation  and  experiment,  and 
of  thus  verifying  our  deductive  reasonings.  Never- 
theless, in  the  last  resort,  when  we  have  done  ob- 
serving and  experimenting,  how  do  we  know  that 
we  have  obtained  such  results  as  we  may  have 
obtained  through  these  processes,  save  by  the  in- 
tellect ?  and  how  but  by  it  do  we  judge  between 
what  may  seem  to  be  the  conflicting  indications 
of  different  sense  impressions  ?  Nothing  could  be 
more  foolish  than  to  undervalue  the  testimony  of 
the  senses  ;  and  mine  tell  me  at  this  moment  that 
we  must  soon  change  our  position,  the  tide  is  coming 
in  so  fast.  If  you  disputed  what  I  say  I  should 
appeal  to  your  senses  to  confirm  me ;  and  the  senses 
certainly  are  a  test  and  cause  of  certainty,  but  they 
are  not  the  test  of  it.  Certainty  is  not  in  sensa- 
tion, though  sensation  is  so  constantly  our  means  of 
acquiring  it.    Certainty  belongs  to  thought,  and  to 
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thought  only.  Self-conscious,  reflective  thought  is 
then  our  ultimate  and  absolute  criterion.  It  is  by 
that  only  that  we  know  we  have  feelings  at  all. 
Without  thought  we  might  feel,  but  we  could  not 
know  that  we  felt  or  know  ourselves  in  feeling. 
Thus,  you  see,  I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  harbour  any 
distrust  of  my  own  senses.  On  the  contrary,  I  firmly 
believe  that,  the  certainty  of  which  I  obtain  through 
and  by  my  senses,  though  that  certainty  itself  is  not 
in  them.  Our  ultimate  appeal  and  supreme  criterion 
is  the  intellect,  and  not  sense,  and  that  act  of  intel- 
lectual perception  which  is  thus  ultimate,  we  may  call 
'  intellectual  intuition.' 

F.  Do  you  mean  to  say  then  that  I  am  not  to 
trust  the  inferences  of  reasoning  as  much  as  this 
'  intuition '  ?  You  have  put  down  my  preference 
for  inferred  truths  to  the  mere  effect  of  an  uncon- 
scious association  which  has  been  formed  in  my  mind 
between  the  ideas  '  inferred '  and  '  not  blind.'  Is 
not  this  'intellectual  intuition'  you  cry  up,  only  another 
instance  of  constant  association  and  is  not  any  pro- 
position which  thus  seems  to  you  absolutely  certain, 
merely  a  proposition  the  contradictory  of  which  you 
cannot  conceive  because  you  have  never  had  any 
experience  of  it  ?  You  must  I  think  allow  that  such 
may  be  the  case,  since  you  have  just  admitted  that 
nothing  can  be  conceived  which  has  not  been  ex- 
perienced. Your  boasted  intuition  then,  if  I  am 
right,  is  a  mere  impotence,  and  can  prove  nothing. 
It  is  upon  just  such  a  mere  impotence  that  Herbert 
Spencer  bases  all  his  reasoning,  which  therefore 
seems  to  me  fundamentally  unsatisfactory.  His  fun- 
damental proposition,  which  he  calls  his  '  universal 
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postulate,'  is  'every  proposition  the  negation  of 
which  is  inconceivable  is  true.' 1 

M.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  remind  you  that  I 
have  already  admitted  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  process  of  inference  rightly  drawn  ;  that  is  one 
form  of  intellectual  intuition.  But  I  must  correct 
you  when  you  say  I  admitted  that  '  nothing  can  be 
conceived  which  has  not  been  experienced.'  What  I 
said  was  that  '  nothing  can  be  imagined  which  has 
not  been  experienced.'  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  our  powers  of  imagination  and  of  conception, 
as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  in  a  controversy  between 
Mill  and  Whewell,  and  as  G.  H.  Lewes  has  admitted. 
He  tells  us,2  '  That  which  is  unpicturable  may  be 
conceivable,  and  the  abstraction  which  is  impos- 
sible to  imagination  is  easy  to  conception.'  This  is 
most  true.  Conception  is  not  tied  down  to  ex- 
perience, though  imagination  is.  I  can  very  well 
conceive  that  there  might  be  a  sixth  sense,  which 
I  most  certainly  never  experienced,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  it.  Many  things  can  be  conceived  of  which 
cannot  be  imagined.  I  cannot  imagine  my  own 
annihilation,  but  I  can  conceive  it,  and  many  persons 
in  England  now  affirm  their  belief  in  their  own  future 
annihilation.  I  cannot  imagine  a  being  living  in  a 
world  where  there  shall  be  length  and  breadth  but 
no  depth.  Yet  Professors  Helmholtz  and  Clifford 
have  not  only  said  that  they  could  conceive  of  such 
beings,  but  have  even  drawn  out  what  they  assert  to 
be  the  necessary  laws  of  their  perceptions. 

1  In  order  to  meet  an  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Mill,  he  modifies  it 
so  far  as  to  say  that  his  test  applies  only  to  propositions  which  are 
undecomposable . 

1  See  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  420. 
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F.  But  these  two  eminent  men  have  adduced 
those  laws  for  the  very  purpose  of  disproving-  that 
we  can  trust  such  seemingly  certain  truths  of  which 
you  would  make  so  much.  Their  very  object  is 
to  show  that  mathematical  axioms  have  not  that 
truth  which  they  are  so  commonly  believed  to  have. 
These  authors  show  this  by  demonstrating  that  for 
beings  living  in  a  space  of  only  two  dimensions,  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere,  a  straight  line  would  not  be 
the  shortest,  and  that  their  perceptions  as  to  parallel 
lines,  etc.,  would  all  be  different  from  ours. 

M.  Surely  the  fallacy  thus  put  forward  by  these 
men,  eminent  though  they  be,  is  most  transparent. 
Unless  geometrical  axioms  were  certain  truths,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  these  professors  to  declare 
as  they  do  what  would  or  would  not  be  the  neces- 
sary results  attending  such  imaginary  conditions,  and, 
as  they  say,  4  develop  them  analytically  with  perfect 
logical  consistency.'  How  could  they  certainly  declare 
what  perceptions  such  conditions  would  certainly 
produce  unless  they  were  themselves  absolutely  certain 
of  the  validity  of  the  laws  regulating  the  experiences 
of  such  beings,  and  of  the  certain  truth  of  their 
own  perceptions  concerning  the  actions  of  such  laws  ? 

F.  But  you  have  not  replied  to  my  objection  as 
to  the  possibility  of  your  intellectual  intuitions  being 
mere  results  of  mental  association,  such  as  has  made 
me,  you  say,  associate  the  4  inferred '  with  the  4  not 
blind.'  If  they  are  no  more  than  that,  then  they 
must,  as  due  to  a  mere  mental  impotence,  be  fun- 
damentally unsatisfactory,  like  Spencer's  universal 
postulate,  '  Every  proposition  the  negation  of  which 
is  inconceivable,  is  true.' 
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M.  As  to  that  universal  postulate,  I  must  say  I 
think  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  reasoning 
based  on  it  must  be  fundamentally  unsatisfactory, 
because  avowedly  based  upon  a  mere  impotence.  But 
our  intellectual  perception  of  certainty  has  a  better 
foundation  than  Mr.  Spencer  accords  it.  The  fact 
is,  he  fails  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  in- 
conceivable propositions,  namely,  between  (i)  those 
which  cannot  be  conceived  owing  to  mere  negative 
impotence  and  defect ;  and  (2)  those  which  cannot 
be  conceived  because  they  contradict  what  we  posi- 
tively and  actively  see  to  be  certainly  true. 

F.  Give  me  examples  of  these. 

M.  Well,  as  an  example  of  the  first  class  of  in- 
conceivabilities, those  due  to  impotence,  we  may  take 
our  inability  to  conceive  what  may  be  the  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  mountains  of  that  side  of  the 
moon  which  is  ever  turned  away  from  the  earth.  An 
example  of  the  second  class  of  inconceivabilities,  those 
due  to  active  power,  is  that  of  our  inability  to  conceive 
a  whole  to  be  greater  than  its  part,  or  that  a  thing  can 
at  the  same  time  both  be  and  not  be.  Therefore 
Mr.  Spencer  fails  to  note  two  utterly  different  classes 
of  judgments  ;  namely,  (1)  those  which  are  negative, 
and  simply  deny  that  a  given  proposition  can  be 
conceived  ;  and  (2)  those  which  are  positive,  and 
affirm  that  a  given  proposition  is  certainly  true  on 
account  of  its  own  self-evidence,  and  not  merely 
because  its  opposite  is  inconceivable.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  opposite  is  inconceivable  because  the  pro- 
position itself  is  positively  seen  to  be  absolutely  true. 

F.  But  are  there  such  propositions  ?  You  have 
just  now  mentioned  the  principle  of  contradiction — 
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that  '  nothing  can  at  the  same  time  both  be  and  not 
be,'  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  were  to  go  on 
to  represent  that  as  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
truths  ;  and  yet  its  validity  as  an  ultimate  truth  is 
denied  by  Herbert  Spencer,  who  makes  it  depend 
on  his  universal  postulate. 

M.  That  he  does  so  is  true,  but  it  certainly  is 
no  less  strange  than  true,  for  while  denying  it  he 
unconsciously  affirms  it.1  He  affirms  it  also  in  assert- 
ing his  ultimate  test — our  inability  to  dissever 
in  thought  two  conceptions  ;  for  supposing  we  know 
that  we  have  tried  to  dissever  two  such  conceptions 
and  failed,  how  can  we  be  certain  that  we  have  not 
at  one  and  the  same  time  not  tried,  and  yet  succeeded, 
except  upon  the  very  principle  of  contradiction 
itself  ?  If  we  are  merely  to  believe,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
would  have  us,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  on  ground  that  we  cannot 
conceive  the  opposite,  then  we  may  ask  with  Mr. 
Balfour  how  do  we  know  that  we  cannot  conceive 
the  opposite  ?2  Does  this  second  proposition  require 
a  warrant  ?  Then,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  that 
warrant  must  be  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  op- 
posite, and  this  proposition  and  all  its  successors 
will  also  require  similar  warrants,  and  so  on 
for  ever,  without  our  ever  reaching  a  foundation. 
If  the  second  proposition  does  not  require  a  war- 
rant, why  does  the  principle  of  contradiction  re- 
quire one  ?  I  am  quite  as  certain  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  same  thing  both  to  be  and  not  to 

1  See  his  Psychology,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  424  and  425,  from  '  But  even  '  to 
'invalidity.' 

2  See  his  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,  p.  201.    See  also  p.  240. 
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be,  as  I  am  that  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  and  not 
to  be.  The  principle  of  contradiction  is  indeed  a 
fundamental  one,  for  if  it  is  denied  or  doubted,  all 
certainty  and  all  knowledge  are  at  an  end,  while  its 
truth  is  incapable  of  demonstration,  and  rests  exclu- 
sively on  its  own  self-evidence.  Its  truth  is  con- 
stantly assumed  by  us  in  ordinary  speech.  Are  you 
not  absolutely  certain  that  now  the  band  has  walked 
off  the  pier,  it  is  not  still  playing  there  ?  Beneath 
every  such  certainty  lies  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion. Therefore,  that  quality  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  will  call  '  evidence,'  is  the  supreme 
test  of  truth.  No  certainty  can  be  greater  than  that 
we  thus  obtain,  and  we  cannot  even  conceive  any 
greater  certainty.  On  that  foundation  we  may  se- 
curely build,  while  if  we  reject  it  we  are  logically 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  idiots. 

F.  Can  we  so  build?  I  wish  I  felt  sure  we 
could !  It  seems  to  me  that  your  whole  system  is 
as  baseless  as  Spencer's.  You,  in  fact,  assert  the 
principle,  'Whatever  is  evident  is  true.'  A  fine 
principle*!  What  follies  are  not  then  true,  what 
absurdities  do  not  some  people  think  evident  ?  But 
anyhow  your  principle  itself  is  not  evident — that  is 
quite  clear.  It  certainly  is  not  what  metaphysicians 
call  an  d  priori  truth.  It  is  not  an  analytic  pro- 
position. '  Evident '  means  '  clearly  seen.'  '  True,' 
I  suppose,  means  '  agreeing  with  reality.'  Now  who, 
by  analysing  the  expression  '  clearly  seen,'  could 
ever  get  '  agreeing  with  reality '  out  of  it  ?  I  deny 
altogether  the  truth  of  your  principle. 

M.  As  to  'analytic  propositions'  I  will  say 
something  in  a  minute  or  two  ;  as  to  '  truth '  I  agree 
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with  you  that  it  consists  in  a  real  agreement  between 
thoughts  and  things.  My  belief  that  the  sea  will  be 
up  to  us  directly  is  so  true,  that  if  you  please  we  will 
go  and  finish  our  chat  on  the  parade.  In  what  you 
have  said  about  truth  you  have  affirmed  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  *  Truth '  being  an  agreement  be- 
tween 'thought'  and  'things' — between  some  ex- 
ternal existence  and  the  intelligence  of  some  being 
who  knows  of  that  existence — if  you  and  I  have,  as 
we  know  we  have,  the  power  of  knowing  anything 
to  be  true,  we  must  have  the  power  of  knowing 
things  external  to  ourselves — what  metaphysicians 
call  objective  reality.  Thus  it  is  an  objective  fact 
that  the  sea  has  now  reached  that  spot  where  we 
sat,  and  that  it  has  done  so  quite  independently  of 
your  existence  or  mine. 

F.  You  are  touching  upon  the  question  as  to  the 
reality  of  an  external  independent  world,  and  dinner 
is  too  near  for  us  to  go  into  that  matter  to-day, 
so  I  will  waive  at  present  any  idealistic  objections 
I  might  urge,  and  merely  enter  a  caveat  against 
the  final  concession  that  we  really  know  anything 
whatever  objective. 

M.  I  agree  to  defer  the  question  of  idealism  till 
our  next  discussion  on  the  very  realistic  ground  of 
the  good  dinner  we  have  ordered,  but  allow  me 
just  to  remark,  without  going  into  the  question 
as  to  the  external  world  generally,  that  you  have 
already  admitted  you  have  really  a  knowledge  of 
objective  existence. 

F.  Indeed  !    How  so  ? 

M.  In  what  you  have  admitted  about  memory  ! 
It  is  astonishing  how  few  people  reflect  upon  the 
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wonderful  nature  of  this  faculty  they  so  constantly 
use.  Yet  it  enables  you  and  me  to  know  events 
that  once  really  happened,  and  to  recollect  objects 
separated  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
interval  from  our  present  consciousness.  We  thus  know 
now,  real  existences,  which  are  objective  (or  external 
to  us)  but  of  which  our  senses  can  tell  us  nothing, 
for  our  senses  can  no  longer  get  at  them  and  they 
can  no  longer  affect  our  sense  organs.  The  facts  of 
memory,  then,  imply  that  each  one  of  us  has  the 
power  of  knowing  with  certainty  past  real  existences 
not  present  to  the  senses.  Observe,  I  do  not  simply 
mean  that  events  in  our  past  lives  affect  our  present 
conduct — that  may  be  said  of  a  burnt  dog  who  has 
come  to  dread  fire — I  mean  that  we  have  now  the 
power  of  knowing  past  events,  as  events  which 
happened  formerly,  the  past  as  past,  and  ourselves 
as  having  most  certainly  lived  through  that  past. 
Everyone,  then,  who  trusts  his  memory  at  all,  prac- 
tically affirms  that  he  has  a  power  of  certainly 
knowing  objective  truths,  that  is  real  relations  of 
real  things  which  will  continue  the  same — save  for 
his  recognition  of  them — after  he  may  have  ceased  to 
exist  and  which  are  independent  of  his  being. 

F.  How  will  you  apply  this  to  the  support  of 
your  extravagant  assertion  that  '  Whatever  is  evi- 
dent is  true  ? '  I  do  not  see  how  my  remembering 
or  not  remembering  anything,  can  give  the  slightest 
support  to  that  assertion's  unstable  foundation.  I 
repeat,  your  principle  as  to  'evidence'  is  not  itself 
evident,  and  is  not,  I  believe,  true. 

M.  You  would  be  quite  right  if  by  the  term 
'  evident '  I  merely  meant  a  fancy  or  feeling  of  the 
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mind,  but  I  meant  much  more  than  that.  When  I 
say  '  evident/  I  refer  to  external  as  well  as  to  internal 
conditions.  That  we  can  know  objective  external 
truth  is  manifest  from  memory,  and  now  you  will  see 
how  what  I  just  now  said  about  memory,  bears  upon 
the  truth  of  my  principle  about  evidence.  When  I 
say  that  anything  is  '  evident,'  I  mean  that  it  has 
itself  a  real  quality  which  corresponds  with  our 
mental  perception  of  its  evidence.  It  is  that  real 
quality  in  the  thing  itself  which  is  the  cause  of  its 
being  evident  to  all  competent  minds.  It  is  a  con- 
dition (or  law)  of  things  as  well  as  of  thought,  and 
this  condition  or  quality  of  things  themselves,  thus 
corresponding  to  our  perception  of  their  evidence, 
has  been  spoken  of  by  some  metaphysicians  as 
'  objective  evidence.'  The  coincidence  of  that 
quality  or  condition  of  a  thing  (objective  evidence) 
with  our  mental  perception  of  its  evidence  (subjective 
evidence),  makes  that  thing  perfectly,  or  simply 
evident.  Now  that  '  everything  which  is  at  the 
same  time  both  evident  to  our  minds  and  in  itself 
also,  is  true,'  is  a  proposition  which  is  evident.  For 
truth  is  the  agreement  of  thought  and  things,  and  an 
evidence  in  thought  which  agrees  with  an  evidence 
in  things,  must  therefore  be  true  evidence.  That 
'  whatever  is  both  subjectively  and  objectively 
evident,  is  true,'  is  then  a  self-evident  truth. 

F.  But  how  can  we  know  that  anything  is  ob- 
jectively true  ?  We  cannot  get  outside  ourselves  or 
see  things  except  as  they  appear  to  us. 

M.  We  have  agreed  to  defer  the  question  as  to 
Idealism  till  our  next  discussion.  If,  then,  you  will 
for  argument's  sake  allow  to-day  that  the  common 
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persuasion  of  mankind  is  right,  and  that  we  really 
do  know  the  external  world— each  other,  that  sea 
and  pier,  these  people  on  the  parade— and  know 
that  they  exist  independently  of  us,  then  it  follows 
that  we  do  know  objective  reality,  and  are  enabled 
to  test  and  correct  apparent  subjective  evidence 
thereby. 

F.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  question, 
which  is  new  to  me  and  seems  more  important  than 
anything  we  have  yet  discussed.  Allowing  for  to- 
day that  we  do  really  know  the  external,  material 
world,  what  then  ? 

M.  Then  you  must  allow  that  we  really  know 
objective  facts  about  external  things,  as,  for  example, 
that  I  know  I  have  one  walking-stick  in  my  hand 
and  not  half-a-dozen,  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
a  good  weight,  that  it  is  not  a  musical  instrument, 
and  that  I  cannot  eat  and  digest  it.  I  know,  then, 
that  there  are  certain  objective  qualities  and  rela- 
tions between  things  with  which  my  own  concep- 
tions accord  and  correspond.  Moreover,  if  a  thing 
seems  subjectively  evident  to  me — as,  by  my 
internal  feelings,  that  it  is  half-past  five — and  some- 
thing occurs  to  make  me  doubt  if  that  apparent  subjec- 
tive evidence  is  accurate,  for  example,  the  apparent 
sound  of  the  six  o'clock  dinner  bell,  I  proceed  to 
test  it  by  comparing  the  objective  relations  of  other 
things — the  position  of  the  sun,  the  town  clock,  etc. — 
and  so  make  subjective  evidence  accord  with  ob- 
jective reality. 

F.  These  concordances  of  objective  and  subjective 
relations  are  rarely  adverted  to ! 

M.  Nevertheless  they  are  implied  in  every  pro- 
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position  about  external  things  known  to  us.  Thus, 
when  I  say  '  a  negro  is  black,'  I  affirm  a  conformity 
between  the  external  thing,  'a  negro,'  and  the  ex- 
ternal quality,  'blackness.'  I  also  affirm  a  con- 
formity between  those  two  external  entities  and  my 
two  corresponding  internal  concepts  ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  affirm  that  there  is  really  an  external  thing  corre- 
sponding to  the  term  '  negro,'  and  an  external  quality 
corresponding  to  the  term  '  black.' 1  Besides  these 
assertions  I  also  implicitly  affirm  a  correspondence 
between  the  subjective  judgment  and  the  objective 
co-existence.  We  may  term  those  objective  qualities 
and  conditions  which  thus  correspond  with  our 
thoughts,  '  objective  concepts,'  and  it  is  convenient  to 
do  so  since  they  are  the  really  existing  things  in  the 
external  world,  to  which  our  corresponding  '  subjec- 
tive concepts '  answer.  They  are  that  in  an  object, 
which  corresponds  to  an  abstract  idea.  If  there  were 
not  objective  concepts  thus  corresponding  with  our 
subjective  concepts,  not  only  all  physical  science,  but 
even  all  reasoning  between  men,  and  all  intellectual 
intercourse  must  come  to  an  end.  That  we  do  recog- 
nise '  truths '  as  referring  to  conditions  of  things  as 
well  as  to  affections  of  our  minds,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
of  the  perfect  confidence  we  feel  that  evident  truths 
will  practically  answer  when  acted  on :  as,  for  example, 
that  we  should  take  fewer  steps  in  going  from  the 
Marble  Arch  to  St.  George's  Hospital  by  walking 
straight  across  Hyde  Park  than  in  going  round  by 
Park  Lane.  Not  only  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  but 
the  prediction  of  every  eclipse,  shows  the  objective 

1  Not,  of  course,  that  '  blackness '  can  exist  apart  from  some  ex- 
ternal thing  which  is  black. 
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character  of  self-evident  truths  and  that  the  axio- 
matic certainties  which  the  mind  perceives,  are 
objective  qualities  of  things  (objective  concepts)  no 
less  than  truths  evident  to  the  mind. 

F.  I  think  I  see  now  what  you  would  understand 
by  an  analytic  truth.  It  has  hitherto  always  seemed 
to  me  that  analytic  judgments  d  priori  (being 
judgments  in  which  the  predicate  is  really  contained 
in  the  subject)  could  never  really  teach  us  anything 
more  than  the  meanings  of  words.  But  of  course, 
if  there  really  is  this  correspondence  between  subjec- 
tive and  objective  truth,  I  can  well  understand  how 
d  priori  judgments  may  convey  new  knowledge  by 
analysing  one's  objective  concepts,  and  so  bringing 
out  into  explicit  recognition  truths  which,  though 
in  reality  implicitly  contained  in  the  corresponding 
subjective  concepts,  were  not  seen  to  be  so  con- 
tained in  them.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  successfully  guard  against  the  danger  of  con- 
sidering as  both  objectively  and  subjectively  evi- 
dent, things  which,  in  fact,  are  only  subjectively 
evident. 

M.  As  to  analytic  judgments  d  priori,  you  have 
just  hit  upon  my  very  point,  so  we  are  there  at  one. 
As  to  guarding  against  the  danger  you  refer  to,  I 
have  already  plainly  said  that  no  philosophy  can 
pretend  to  obviate  all  human  error  and  infirmity. 
There  are  two  points,  however,  I  should  like  you 
to  note.  One  is  that  though  our  perception  that 
'  nothing  can  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time ' 
is  subjective,  yet  it  nevertheless  declares  its  own 
objective  validity  as  does  our  perception  (by 
memory)  of  some  or  other  past  state  of  our  own 
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existence.  The  second  point  I  would  have  you  note 
is  that  if  we  have  reason  to  suspect  we  are  deluded 
as  to  a  fact  seemingly  remembered,  or  seemingly 
evident,  we  can  reasonably  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  other  men,  when  once  we  have  recognised  that 
we  can  know  objective  truth  at  all.  For  the  direct 
judgments  of  men  are  much  clearer  than  are  their 
reflex  judgments— than  their  judgments  about  their 
judgments.  Our  powers  of  perception  are  very  clear 
and  luminous  as  long  as  they  are  applied  to  external 
objects,  but  greater  or  less  obscurity  inevitably 
attends  the  analysis  of  our  mental  activity  itself.  In 
such  analysis  we  attain,  indeed,  the  maximum  of 
certainty  (for  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  our 
knowledge  that  we  are  thinking  when  we  advert  to 
it),  but  we  nevertheless  find  ourselves  provided  with 
a  minimum  of  light.  The  human  mind  is  evidently 
fitted  rather  for  external  examination  than  for  internal 
contemplation;  and  its  faculties,  though  admirably 
arranged  to  impel  us  on  and  aid  us  in  the  study  of 
the  world  about  us,  do  not  offer  themselves  as  con- 
venient objects  on  which  we  may  reflect.  It  follows, 
then,  that  we  may  reasonably — when  once  we  have 
seen  that  we  can  know  objective  truths — pay  great 
respect  to  the  direct  intellectual  perceptions  of  very 
many  generations  of  mankind  as  enshrined  in  lan- 
guage, and  recognise  in  its  terms  the  signs  of  objec- 
tive no  less  than  of  subjective  concepts. 

F.  I  admit  there  is  great  force  in  what  you  say. 
Still  you  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  afford  me  a 
complete  guarantee  against  self-deception,  and  I 
have  therefore  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  distrust, 
and  possible  mistake,  even  as  to  propositions  which 
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seem  to  me  to  be  what  you  would  call  both  objec- 
tively and  subjectively  evident ;  for  their  objective 
evidence  can  only  be  known  to  me  subjectively,  and 
thus  I  must  rest  ultimately  in  subjective  evidence 
after  all. 

M.  I  quite  understand  your  feeling,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  an  unreasonable  one,  allied  to  that  vague 
general  scepticism  which  I  before  said  was  to  be 
met  rather  by  medicine  than  by  argument.  If  you 
accept,  as  of  course  you  do,  the  teachings  of  phy- 
sical science,  you  must  admit  that  the  success  of 
scientific  prediction  shows  we  can  be  certain  of  many 
things. 

F  But  it  seems  to  me  so  difficult  to  understand 
how  we  can  get  outside  ourselves,  as  it  were,  and  so 
apprehend  the  objective  evidence  of  things  ! 

M.  Is  it  less  wonderful  how  we  know  other 
matters — ourselves,  our  own  past,  each  other,  the 
force  of  reasoning,  etc.  ?  All  knowledge  is  to  me 
wonderful — most  wonderful ! — and  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  how  it  is  I  have  any  kind  of  knowledge. 
But  because  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  know  you  or  my  own  past,  I  never  doubt 
the  fact  that  I  do  know  both  you  and  my  own  past. 
Similarly,  I  do  not  know  how  I  know  that  anything 
has  an  objective  character  corresponding  with  my 
subjective  certainty  about  it,  but  I  never,  on  that 
account,  doubt  that  in  knowing  that,  if  my  coat  is 
torn  in  two  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  whole  and 
entire,  I  know  what  is  true  as  to  that  real,  external, 
independent  object — my  coat — as  well  as  what  is 
subjectively  evident  in  my  own  mind. 

F.  Is  it  not  possible  to  conceive  some  other  and 
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more  satisfactory  basis  for  our  knowledge  than  that 
which  Nature  has  given  us  ? 

M.  I,  at  any  rate,  cannot  conceive  such.  I  do 
not  see  how  even  the  Almighty  himself  could — with- 
out making  us  different  beings  from  what  we  are — 
give  us  higher  or  more  satisfactory  certainty  than 
He  has  given  us.  For  suppose  He  had  provided 
some  external  criterion  of  certainty,  indefinitely  more 
perfect  than  anything  we  know  or  can  conceive,  it  is 
nevertheless  plain  that  we  could  only  make  use  of 
it  through  a  subjective  knowledge  that  it  had  this 
character.  Moreover,  the  mind  would  have  to  be 
certain  as  to  the  very  existence  of  the  supposed 
criterion,  and  it  could  only  know  this  through  the 
evidence  of  it  in  the  mind  itself.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  nothing  external — no  common  consent  of  man- 
kind, common  sense  or  testimony — could  ever  supply 
the  place  of  an  ultimate  criterion  of  knowledge,  since 
our  own  mind  must  be  the  judge  as  to  the  existence 
and  value  of  any  such  criteria.  The  principle  of 
evidence,  then,  is  one  which  is  really  ultimate,  and 
must  be  accepted  under  pain  of  complete  intellectual 
paralysis.  It  is  incapable  of  demonstration,  since  it 
depends  on  nothing  else.  It  is  constantly  assumed 
unconsciously,  and  is  acted  on  confidently  by  every- 
one who  reasons.  We  conform  to  it  without  thinking 
about  it,  but  if  we  reflect  on  it  we  see  three  good 
reasons  for  assenting  to  it:— (i)  The  spontaneous 
and  natural  tendency  of  all  men  constantly  to  con- 
form to  it  ;  (2)  the  destruction  of  all  our  knowledge, 
and  the  impossibility  of  thinking  logically  at  all  if 
we  do  not  admit  the  legitimacy  of  the  criterion  ;  and 
(3)  the  fact  that  by  admitting  it,  we  have  a  foundation 
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for  all  science,  and  an  orderly  universe  of  external 
existences — harmonising  with  each  other  and  with 
our  perceptions  and  thoughts — takes  the  place  of  a 
chaos.  By  accepting  it  we  can  advance  in  science 
and  successfully  predict. 

F  In  asserting  this  combined  objective  and  sub- 
jective evidence  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of  truth, 
do  you  make  it  the  only  criterion  ?  You  just  now 
spoke  somewhat  slightingly  of  '  common  sense  '  and 
'  human  testimony,'  and  certainly  nothing  can  well 
be  more  senseless  or  mendacious  than  some  asser- 
tions in  defence  of  which  they  are  cited.  The  senses, 
you  will  not  deny,  often  seem  to  deceive  us,  and 
our  reasonings  are  again  and  again  mistaken.  So 
even  if  I  admit,  as  I  suppose  I  must,  your  criterion 
of  truth — simple  evidence — it  seems,  nevertheless, 
that  we  have  small  chance  of  avoiding  error  consider- 
ing our  constant  exposure  to  it  from  so  many  sources. 

M.  What  is  that  newsboy  crying  ?  '  Death  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  ! '  I  hope  we  have  false  testi- 
mony here  at  any  rate.    Let  us  get  a  paper. 

F.  It  is  told  circumstantially  enough.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  a  fabrication.    I  fear  it  is  true. 

M.  If  all  the  papers  continue  to  affirm  it  and  to 
give  further  and  further  details  for  a  whole  week 
without  anyone  contradicting  their  assertions,  you 
will  not  then  hesitate  to  believe  it  ? 

F.  Of  course  not.    I  shall  feel  certain  about  it. 

M.  Absolutely  certain  ? 

F.  Well,  as  practically  certain  as  one  is  about 
most  things.  Of  course,  it  is  just  possible  that 
elaborate  falsification  or  mystification  might  have 
been  contrived. 
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M.  Agreed.  But  you  cannot  so  doubt  the 
existence  of  Port  Natal,  nor  that  the  Crimean  War 
— where  your  father  lost  his  life,  and  appointed  your 
present  guardian — really  took  place.  As  to  these 
things,  can  you  not  admit  that  you  have  absolute 
certainty — that  you  do  not  entertain  any  kind  of 
real  doubt  or  suspicion  about  them  ? 

F.  Yes,  I  own  I  am  certain  about  these  things. 
I  only  wish  the  guardian  business  was  less  certain ! 

M.  You  see  those  girls  coming  home  from  their 
archery  meeting.  Would  you  believe  that  every  one 
of  them  had  to-day  shot  without  taking  aim,  and  yet 
hit  the  very  middle  of  the  bull's-eye  ?  Would  any- 
body amongst  the  people  about  us  believe  that  an 
arrow  flew  into  the  bull's-eye  of  itself,  without  having 
been  shot  by  anyone  ?  If  I  had  a  quantity  of  printers' 
type  here,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  would  you  or 
anyone  about  us  fail  to  be  certain  that  the  letters 
would  not  so  fall  as  to  form  a  set  of  verses  ?  Ask 
either  of  those  two  fishermen  whether  the  sun  will 
for  certain  soon  set,  or  whether  it  may  not  begin 
to  go  up  again,  or  whether  we  may  not  this  year 
have  winter  before  Michaelmas  Day,  and  not  after. 
They  will,  of  course,  think  you  are  chaffing  them  ; 
but  if  you  convince  them  that  you  are  not,  they  will 
think  you  insane.  If  pressed  to  say  why  they  are 
so  certain  about  such  things,  they  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  say  that  to  doubt  them  would  be  against 
■  common  sense.' 

F.  But  for  all  these  confident  beliefs  of  theirs 
there  are  very  good  reasons.  There  is  the  theory 
of  probabilities,  the  principle  of  causality,  the  laws 
and  conditions  of  the  sun  and  planets,  etc.  ;  so  that 
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these  popular  beliefs  in  fact  rest  upon  a  good  philo- 
sophical foundation. 

M.  Yes  !  but  they  do  not  know  that  foundation 
nor  could  they  adduce  those  reasons.  It  is  just  that 
very  power  of  judging  philosophically,  but  without 
philosophical  consciousness,  which  constitutes  '  com- 
mon sense.' 

F.  It  seems  to  me  a  curious,  vague  sort  of  term, 
used  to  denote  an  ill-defined  faculty  which  may  be 
adduced  to  support  any  credulous  belief. 

M.  We  have  already  seen  that  if  once  the  reality 
of  our  perception  of  objective  truths  be  conceded, 
these  generally  received  expressions  acquire  great 
value  on  account  of"  the  superior  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  direct  thought — such  as  that  to  which 
these  common-sense  judgments  owe  their  origin — 
over  reflex  thought,  and  I  confess  the  term  '  common 
sense '  seems  to  me  a  well  devised  one.  It  may  well 
be  called  '  sense,'  because  reflection,  reasoning,  and 
conscious  combinations,  are  excluded  from  its  use, 
and  because,  in  an  act  of  common  sense,  the  mind 
submits  to  a  law  of  its  nature,  as  it  does  in  ex- 
periencing a  sensation.  It  is  called  '  common '  be- 
cause it  is  not  '  individual,'  but  is  the  same  in  a 
multitude  of  minds.  No  one  says  that  an  individual 
subjective  phenomenon  (that  is,  the  mere  fancy  of 
any  individual)  is  opposed  to  common  sense.  If 
I  were  to  say  I  saw  a  man  walking  without  a  head, 
people  would  say  I  was  deluded,  but  not  that  my  hav- 
ing the  fancy  was  opposed  to  common  sense.  They 
would,  however,  quickly  cry  out  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  man  without  a  head  was  against  all 
common  sense. 
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F  But  you  will  surely  admit  that  appeals  to 
common  sense  are  dangerous  appeals  and  may  lead 
to  very  unsatisfactory  conclusions. 

M.  Most  certainly  I  admit  it  ;  and  the  appeal  is 
only  to  be  made  under  certain  conditions.    I  for  one 
would  not  admit  that  a  decision  of  common  sense 
was  certainly  true  unless  (1)  the  decision  was  one 
which  is  practically  irresistible,  so  that  we  cannot  by 
the  aid  of  reflection  resist  or  avoid  it ;  (2)  unless  it 
was  a  truth  as  to  which  all  ordinary  men  would 
agree  ;  (3)  unless  it  would  stand  any  test  of  reason  ; 
(4)  unless  the  subject  was  within  the  reach  of  un- 
educated minds  and  such  as  plain  men  might  judge 
of,  and  (5)  lastly,  unless  as  a  general  rule  it  had  to 
do  with  something  of  real  importance  to  the  con- 
duct of  life.    I  should  certainly  never  think  of 
appealing  to  its  verdict  in  any  merely  speculative 
or   altogether   unpractical   question.    With  these 
precautions  I  think  we  may  regard  '  common  sense ' 
as  one  means  of  certainty,  and  in  what  you  have 
admitted  as  to  your  certainty  about  the  existence  of 
Port  Natal,  it  is  clear  that  you  admit  the  validity  of 
human  testimony  as  a  cause  of  absolute  certainty 
also  ;  for  you  certainly  only  know  it  by  such  testi- 
mony. 

F  How  would  you  then  arrange  all  these  various 
grounds  and  motives  of  certainty  ? 

M.  I  would  say  that  there  is  but  one  ultimate 
criterion  of  certainty,  namely,  self  evidence,  or  simple 
evidence,  but  that  there  are  various  grounds,  causes, 
or  motives  of  certainty,  namely,  (1)  self-conscious- 
ness, which  tells  us  our  present  state  of  being  ;  (2) 
the  senses  ;  (3)  memory  ;  (4)  intellectual  intuition. 
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and  (5)  inference  ;  also,  but  in  a  subordinate  degree, 
(6)  testimony,  and  (7)  common  sense.  By  our  har- 
monious use  of  these  motives  we  may,  I  think,  attain 
rational  certainty,  and  secure  a  sound  foundation  on 
which  we  may  securely  raise  a  complete  philoso- 
phical edifice. 

F.  I  shall  be  disposed  to  agree  with  you  if  in  our 
next  discussion  you  can  dispose  of  my  idealistic 
objections — my  scepticism,  that  is,  as  to  our  real 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  as  anything  ex- 
ternal to  us  and  independent  of  our  existence.  You 
see,  in  order  to  

M.  What  is  the  matter,  Frankland  ?  Why,  you 
tremble  like  an  aspen — are  you  ill  ? 

.P.  My  dear  fellow,  there  is  Emily  and  her  mother 

 those  ladies  in  black  at  the  door  of  the  Burlington 

Hotel !  Let  us  turn  and  go  home  at  once.  Till  I 
have  seen  my  guardian  again  I  could  not  bear  to 
meet  them. 

M.  Cheer  up,  Frankland  ;  you  will  make  it  right 
with  him  yet.  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  all  end  well: 
She  is  fond  enough  of  you,  you  know,  to  be  willing 
to  wait  even  if  he  holds  out,  but  I  cannot  think  he 
will  allow  a  mere  social  prejudice  to  spoil  your 
happiness. 

F.  He  is  such  a  worldly  old  man,  that  I  think 
an  angel  whose  father  had  been  in  business  would 

never  do  for  him. 

M.  That  is  a  new  conception  of  angelic  nature  ! 

But,  how  you  did  start ! 

F.  Don't  say  anything  about  it,  Maxwell !  I  am 
ashamed  of  being  so  weak,  but  I  confess  that  the 
mere  thought  of  her  under  nresent  circumstances  so 
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upsets  me  that  sometimes,  for  the  moment,  I  quite 
forget  where  I  am  and  what  I  am  doing. 

M.  Well,  it  is  a  long  time  since  breakfast,  and 
you  have  had  no  lunch,  but  a  long  philosophical  talk 
instead.  Let  us  go  home  and  drop  metaphysics  in 
favour  of  things  about  which  no  one  is  practically 
sceptical. 

According  to  the  foregoing  argument  we  have  a 
direct  knowledge  of  our  own  being  in  action — our 
own  self  activity.    From  this,  by  a  reflex  act,  we 
may  have  absolutely  certain  knowledge  either  of  the 
existence  of  our  own  state  of  mind — our  present 
feeling— or  of  the  existence  of  our  own  substantial 
self.   We  may  become  as  clearly  and  certainly  aware 
of  one  of  these  as  of  the  other,  and  of  the  existence 
of  either  (self  or  state)  in  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the 
present.    It  being  manifest  that  everything  cannot 
be  proved,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  all  proof  must 
ultimately  rest  on  what  is  self-evident,  to  believe 
which  is  the  very  reverse  of  believing  blindly. 
Absolute  scepticism  is  not  only  irrational,  but  self- 
contradictory,  and  our  memory  may  suffice  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  do  know  objective  truth,  as  for 
example  our  own  past,  and  not  merely  appearances. 
Intellect,  it  has  been  urged,  and  not  sense,  is  the 
ultimate  judge  of  truth,  and  some  things  are  seen  to 
be  certainly  true  not  by  a  mere  negative  impotence, 
but  actively  and  positively.    Thus  here  again,  as  also 
in  memory,  the  mind  is  carried  by  its  own  force  from 
subjectivity  to  objectivity,  and  it  sees  that  certain 
things  are  not  only  subjectively  but  also  objectively 
evident,  and  the  presence  of  such  complete  or  'simple' 
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evidence — that  is  evidence  both  objective  and  subjec- 
tive— is  the  supreme  test  of  truth.  That  we  should 
know  the  self-evidence  of  things  is  wonderful,  but  not 
more  wonderful  than  is  every  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is 
plain  that  if  we  would  reason  or  even  think  coherently, 
we  must  accept  the  practical  adequacy  of  speech  to 
convey  thought  and  the  validity  of  inferences  logically 
made.  We  must  also  admit  the  value  of  overwhelm- 
ing human  testimony,  and  the  respect  due  to  the 
common-sense  judgments  of  mankind  in  ordinary 
practical  matters.  Altogether,  if  what  has  been  con- 
tended is  correct,  it  seems  possible  to  formulate, 
with  confidence,  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  certainty,  both  with 
respect  to  the  past  and  to  the  present. 

2.  All  knowledge  must  ultimately  rest  upon 
truths  which  are  self-evident. 

3.  Such  truths  may  be  both  objectively  and  sub- 
jectively evident. 

4.  The  intellect,  and  not  sense,  is  the  ultimate 
test  of  truth. 

5.  There  is  one  supreme  criterion  of  truth — simple 

evidence. 

6.  There  are  various  distinct  motives  or  grounds 
of  certainty. 

7.  These,  are :  consciousness,  the  senses,  memory, 
intellectual  intuition,  inference,  testimony,  and  com- 
mon sense. 

8.  Nothing  less  than  the  combined  use  of  the 
whole  of  these  suffices  for  philosophical  knowledge. 

9.  It  is  only  by  the  harmonious  employment 
of  all  these  means  that  a  true  philosophy  can  be 
attained. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OUTER  WORLD. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Can  we  have  a  certain  know/edge  of  an  external  -world  existing 
independently  of  'ourselves  such  as  physical  science  postulates  ? 

Natural  science  offers  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the 
activity  of  man's  powers  of  observation,  comparison, 
and  reasoning.  A  first-class  modern  museum,  such 
as  that  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  genius  of  John 
Hunter,  is  very  wonderful  when  we  reflect  how 
little  even  the  best  instructed  amongst  us  are  able  to 
gather  from  its  contents,  compared  with  the  as  yet 
unrecognised  treasures  of  knowledge  which  are  therein 
enshrined,  and  lie  awaiting  future  observation. 

Two  days  later  than  that  of  the  conversation  at 
Eastbourne,  the  two  friends  had  been  together 
examining  the  contents  of  that  admirable  collection. 

Maxwell.  What  a  different  place  this  museum  is 
now  from  what  I  recollect  it  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  !  Then  visitors  were  rare  enough.  Now,  a  man 
has  to  choose  his  time  very  carefully  if  he  wants 
to  have  it  pretty  well  to  himself. 

Frankland.  Oh!  All  the  world  and  his  wife 
come  here  now  that  such  a  number  of '  at  homes ' 
have  been  held  in  this  place.    The  skeletons  have 
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a  lively  time  of  it.  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
flirtation  carried  on  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
megatherium,  and  have  known  a  man  made  happy 
for  life  between  the  jaws  of  the  '  right '  whale  ! 

M.  But  biological  science  has  really  made  a 
wonderful  advance  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a 
real  love  for  it  has  become  widely  diffused. 

F.  True  enough  !  But  still  more  diffused  is  the 
pretence  of  having  a  love  for  it !  It  has  become  '  the 
thing '  to  be  scientific  and  to  rush  after  any  lecturer 
in  vogue.  But  real,  downright,  sincere  interest  in 
science  is  still  far  too  rare.  Of  the  many  who  visit  the 
Botanical  Gardens  how  very  few  take  the  trouble  to 
leave  the  promenade  in  order  to  examine  any  object 
of  scientific  interest  of  which  they  see  a  notice  at  the 
gate  which  the  secretary  has  been  careful  to  put  up  ! 

M.  No  doubt  fashion  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
and  people  like  to  trifle  with  it  as  they  like  to  flirt  a 
little  with  philosophy — under  the  guise  of  '  agnosti- 
cism,' as  they  call  it.  I  only  wish,  if  they  do  take 
to  the  latter,  they  could  be  got  to  go  into  it 
deeply.  But  it  is  quite  the  exception  for  anyone  to 
be  willing  to  pursue  the  subject,  even  as  closely  as 
you  did  at  Eastbourne.  When  shall  we  examine 
together  the  question  as  to  the  '  external  world  '  ? 

F.  Now,  if  you  like  !  I  think  we  have  done  our 
survey  of  that  part  of  it  which  forms  this  collection. 

M.  What  have  you  to  say,  then,  against  my 
certainty  as  to  the  real  existence,  independently  of  my 
own  mind,  of  all  these  bones  and  bottles  about  us  ? 

F.  Before  replying  I  will  ask  you  a  preliminary 
question.  You  will  admit  that  we  often  have  pro- 
longed, consistent,  and  vivid  dreams  ;  that  as  long  as 
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they  last  we  do  not  doubt  the  reality  of  our  percep- 
tions, and  that  we  may  suffer  distress  or  enjoy 
rapture  much  as  in  our  waking  moments.  Now,  if 
a  man  passed  half  his  life  in  sleep  and  always  dreamt 
a  continuation  of  the  same  dream,  he  would  not 
know  which  was  his  true  life  and  which  was  his 
dream.  How,  then,  can  we  be  certain  that  all  our 
life  is  not  a  dream  ? 

M.  Certainly  not  by  the  mere  vividness  of  feel- 
ings.   But  for  all  that  I  find  so  great  a  difference 
between  those  two  sets  of  feelings  I  call  my  dreaming 
and  my  waking  states,  that  I  never  have,  when 
awake,  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the 
two.  In  what  I  call  my  waking  state,  I  have  a  power  of 
will  in  directing  my  thoughts  and  a  power  of  testing 
my  apparent  perceptions  by  the  use  for  that  purpose 
of  different  senses.    I  may  confirm  the  apparent 
testimony  of  my  eyesight  by  touch,  by  taste,  or  by 
smell.    I  can  also  have  recourse  to  a  special  class  of 
feelings,  which  I  call  '  the  testimony  of  other  people.' 
In  my  dreaming  state  this  is  not  so.    Often  I  have 
consoled  myself  in  a  disagreeable  dream  by  the 
assurance  that  it  was  only  a  dream  ;  though,  very 
rarely,  I  have  in  a  dream  rejoiced  or  grieved  because 
my  dream  was  not  a  dream  but,  as  I  thought,  a 
reality.  I  have  always  noticed,  however,  on  awaking, 
how  very  superior  and  how  much  more  complete  was 
my  assurance  as  to  the  true  nature  of  my  actual  state 
when  awake,  to  any  assurance  I  could  obtain  about  my 
actual  state  while  I  was  dreaming.  I  have  never,  when 
asleep,  reflected  that  I  was  simultaneously  using 
different  faculties,  but  I  can  always  when  awake  use 
such  and  reflect  on  my  using  them.    When  awake  I 
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think  over  what  I  have  done,  what  I  am  doing,  and 
what  I  shall  do  ;  I  recollect  past  dreams,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  objects  around  me  and  with  my 
actions  while  awake.  I  also  know  that  in  my 
dreaming  state  I  often  have  confused,  inconsistent, 
chaotic  impressions,  that  I  never  use  a  vigorous  will, 
and  often  have  much  less  clear  and  distinct  percep- 
tions than  I  ever  have  while  awake.  In  my  dream- 
ing state  also,  appearances  often  come  suddenly  to  an 
end  and  while  the  successive  periods  of  my  dream- 
ing state  are  disconnected  and  mutually  inconsistent, 
the  successive  periods  of  my  waking  state  are  dis- 
tinctly connected,  and  form  a  consistent  serial  whole. 
Moreover,  I  know  very  well,  when  awake,  that  my 
ideas  have  an  objective  origin.  I  have  no  such 
knowledge — or,  if  you  like,  persuasion — as  to  my 
impressions  while  sleeping.  Thus  apart  altogether 
from  anything  external  to  my  own  mind,  I  can  dis- 
tinguish between  those  two  sets  of  states  I  call  my 
dreaming  and  waking  states,  in  the  most  clear  and 
certain  manner. 

F.  So  far  so  good ;  but  these  two  sets  of  states 
are  your  states  in  what  you  call  different  conditions  of 
your  being,  and  may  both  be  merely  diverse  products 
of  your  being.  Your  dreams,  you  will  admit,  are 
such  mere  products  of  your  mind,  and  have  no  in- 
dependent existence  ;  how  do  you  know  that  your 
waking  states,  though  different  in  kind,  may  not  have 
a  fundamentally  similar  cause  ? 

M.  Just  as  during  my  whole  life  I  distinguish 
two  sets  of  states,  which  I  call  my  sleeping  and  waking 
states,  so  also  in  my  waking  condition  I  distinguish 
other  sets  of  feelings,  which  I  am  compelled  to 
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classify  in  two  distinct  groups,  viewing  them  merely 
as  mental  states  and  without  any  reference  to  an 
external  world.    Let  us  sit  down  on  this  elephant's 
pedestal !    At  present,  if  I  close  my  eyes  I  can  suc- 
cessively contemplate  a  variety  of  imaginary  scenes. 
Now  I  am  on  Leith  Hill  and  can  see  the  sea,  if  I 
will,  through  Shoreham  gap  with  vessels  sailing  on 
it.    Now  I  am  at  the  Royal  Institution  listening  to 
poor  Faraday,  and  seem  to  hear  the  tones  and  see 
the  gestures  I  so  well  recollect ;  but  I  can,  more  or 
less  quickly  and  directly,  change  him  for  another 
lecturer.    Now  I  turn  my  mind  to  review  the  spot 
where  we  sat  together  at  Eastbourne,  and  can  listen 
either  to  the  band  or  to  the  sound  of  the  waves.  Over 
all  these  series  of  states  my  will  has  an  influence. 
But  when  I  look  through  the  middle  room  of  this 
Museum  I  see  objects  there  which  are  familiar  to  me 
of  old,  and  which  I  cannot  make  come  and  go,  do 
what  I  may.    As  I  look  round  this  large  hall  every- 
thing is  in  its  wonted  place,  and  my  mere  will  is 
utterly  powerless  in  any  way  to  shift  the  nature  or 
arrangement  of  the  objects  about  me.    There,  I  see 
in  the  farthest  •  room  Professor  Busk  looking  at  a 
skull !    By  no  mental  effort  can  I  remove  or  change 
him  as  I  just  now  could  Professor  Faraday.    I  there- 
fore am  conscious  of  two  sets  of  mental  phenomena. 
Over  one  my  will  has  a  certain  influence,  but  as  to 
the  other  it  is  absolutely  powerless.    In  the  one  set 
there  is  a  great  facility  of  change,  in  the  other  there 
is  permanence.  On  these  accounts  I  conclude  that  the 
latter  set  of  mental  phenomena,  which  I  call  my  *  per- 
ceptions of  external  objects,'  is — unlike  my  dreams 
and  imaginations — a  set  due  to  some  other  cause  than 
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myself,  and  that  cause  I  take  to  be  the  real  existence 
of  objects  which  are  independent  of  my  existence. 

F.  I  grant  you  that  there  are  these  two  distinct 
sets  of  phenomena,  but  I  cannot  admit  the  conclusion 
to  which  you  rush.  Granted  that  what  you  call  your 
'  external  perceptions '  have  a  cause  independent  of 
your  will,  that  does  not  prove  either  that  the  things 
perceived  are  independent  of  you,  and  still  less  that 
their  cause  is  the  existence  of  so  many  real,  material, 
solid,  extended  and  external  bodies,  such  as  I  suppose 
you  take  them  to  be.  The  cause  of  these  pheno- 
mena you  call  your  '  perceptions '  may  be  of  another 
kind — may  be,  as  Berkeley  taught,  the  mind  of  God 
— or  may  be  some  utterly  unknown  and  unknowable 
entity,  or  may  be  a  set  of  really  existing  things  of 
which  things  you  can  nevertheless  know  nothing 
truly,  as  is  the  more  modern  conception. 

M.  Let  us  take  one  hypothesis  at  a  time  !  I  do 
assert  the  existence  of  real,  material  substances,  inde- 
pendent of  my  being — such  as  this  ape's  skull.  How 
can  its  existence,  which  is  made  evident  to  me 
through  my  senses,  be  dependent  on  my  existence  ? 

F.  What  do  you  see  ?  A  certain  definitely 
shaped  patch  of  colour  you  call  bone-colour.  That 
is  a  sensation  you  have.  What  do  you  feel  ?  A 
certain  smoothness  of  surface,  which  is  another  of 
your  sensations.  If  you  with  your  hand  test  its 
solidity  or  explore  its  shape,  you  have  really  but 
other  sensations  of  muscular  effort  and  tension.  If 
you  tap  it  smartly  with  your  fingers,  it,  as  you  say, 
emits  a  sound.  That  is,  you  have  yet  another  kind 
of  sensation.  If  it  has  any  smell  or  any  taste,  what 
are  these  but  two  other  kinds  of  sensations — two 
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other  states  of  your  own  being  ?  You  cannot  from 
anything  you  call  a  material  object  arrive  at  aught 
but  modifications  of  your  own  mental  states — differ- 
ent feelings  or  ideas  ;  beyond  these,  you  can  really 
know  nothing. 

M.  Pardon  me.  I  know,  through  my  senses,  this 
ape's  skull  as  a  solid  material  object  which  would 
exist  as  it  does,  apart  from  the  existence  of  my  mind 
or  of  any  other  mind.  M  y  senses  make  me  aware  of 
objective  qualities  which  it  really  has,  and  which  cor- 
respond with,  and  are  made  known  to  me  through,  my 
sensations.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  those  sensations 
themselves  are  subjective  only,  but  through  them  I 
am  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  real,  objective 
body,  and  of  many  of  its  qualities. 

F.  But  you  must  admit  that  this  skull  could  not 
exist  as  it  does  apart  from  you,  for  it  now  exists  in  a 
state  of  '  exciting  your  sensations.'  If  you  were  not 
here  it  could  not  at  any  rate  so  exist.  Moreover,  its 
existence  would  be  unknown  and  unknowable  to  all 
of  us  did  it  not  give  rise  to  sensations  in  some  of  us, 
and  therefore  its  existence  apart  from  my  mind  could 
not  be  what  it  is  now,  nor  what  we  mean  '  by  exist- 
ence,' since  all  existence  we  know  is  an  existence 
'  known,'  and  as  we  could  never  have  known  an 
existence  which  was  unknown  to  everybody — which 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms — we  cannot  possibly 
imagine  an  existence  unknown  to  everybody. 

M.  Of  course  things  unknown  cannot  be  known 
while  they  exist  as  unknown  objects,  and  of  course  a 
thing  perceived  by  me  does  not  exist  in  a  state  of 
'  being  perceived  by  me '  when  I  do  not  perceive  it. 
But  my  perceiving  or  not  perceiving  it  is  a  mere 
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accident  of  its  existence,  which  existence  continues  on 
essentially  the  same  whether  perceived  or  not.  The 
impressions,  sensations,  and  ideas  derived  from  things 
do  not  of  course  exist  independently  of  the  mind  which 
has  them  ;  but  there  may  be,  and  there  are,  things 
corresponding  to  them  (to  the  impressions,  etc.),  which 
things  sensations  serve  to  make  known,  and  which 
exist  externally  to,  and  independently  of  the  mind, 
as  unthinking  substances — things  in  themselves. 

F.  But  an  idea  or  a  sensation  can  be  like  nothing 
but  an  idea  or  a  sensation  ;  a  colour  or  figure  can  be 
like  nothing  but  a  colour  or  figure.  What  as  an 
idealist  I  deny,  is  not  the  existence  of  external  things 
felt,  but  of  an  underlying  something  supporting  their 
sensible  attributes,  and  which  something  cannot  be 
felt  or  attained  to  by  any  of  the  senses.  If  by  'a 
thing  in  itself '  you  mean  a  plexus  of  sensations  or 
ideas,  we  are  at  one,  and  I  fully  admit  its  existence. 
But  if  it  is  something  producing  them,  then  the  thing 
itself,  cannot  be  seen,  felt,  etc.,  and  must  therefore  be 
quite  unlike  anything  I  know  ;  for  how  can  a  colour 
be  like  something  which  is  invisible,  or  how  can 
'  hard '  or  '  soft '  be  like  something  which  is  in- 
tangible ?  What  then  can  objects  be  beyond  that 
which  we  feel  and  perceive  them  to  be  ?  Their  very 
essence  is  to  be  perceived,  and  in  not  being  perceived 
they  cease  to  be — not  being  perceived,  that  is,  not  by 
your  mind  exclusively,  but  by  any  and  every  mind, 
including,  if  you  like,  that  of  God. 

M.  I  firmly  believe  that  objects  about  us  are  not 
dependent  for  their  existence  either  upon  our  per- 
ception of  them  or  upon  the  perception  of  them  by 
any  other  mind,  and  that  objects  per  se  would  con- 
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tinue  to  exist  as  they  are— except,  of  course,  as 
regards  being  perceived — if  all  minds  were  anni- 
hilated. Our  perception  of  objects  does  not  in  any 
way  essentially  alter  them.  I  believe  that  external, 
material  objects  exist  independently  of  us,  and  are 
unlike  the  sensations  they  excite  in  us,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe  these  very  objects  produce  per- 
ceptions which  are  really  like  the  objective  properties 
of  such  material,  external  objects. 

F.  You  believe  !  That  is  all  very  fine,  but  belief 
is  not  knowledge.  If  you  cannot  know  anything 
beyond  your  own  ideas,  why  do  you  affirm  that  there 
is  anything  beyond  them  ?  I  defy  you  to  imagine 
anything  existing  unperceived.  You  cannot  imagine 
matter  existing  in  the  absence  of  mind,  for  in  the 
very  act  of  imagining  it  you  must  include  an  ideal 
percipient.  If  you  try  to  think  of  these  bones  about 
us  apart  from  yourself,  you  must  either  (i)  imagine 
them  here  perceived  by  somebody  else  and  yourself 
absent,  or  else  (2)  imagine  your  conception — your 
mental  images  of  the  bones — transported  to  some 
place  where  you  do  not  imagine  yourself  to  be ;  and 
yet  they  remain  the  ideas  of  your  own  mind  all  the 
while !  I  have  copied  out  for  you  an  extract  from 
Berkeley's  '  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.'  He 
there  says  : 

'  I  am  content  to  put  the  whole  upon  this  issue  : 
if  you  can  but  conceive  it  possible  for  one  extended 
movable  substance,  or,  in  general,  for  any  one  idea 
or  anything  like  an  idea,  to  exist  otherwise  than  in  a 
mind  perceiving  it,  I  shall  readily  give  up  the  cause. 
I  shall  grant  you  its  existence,  though  you  cannot 
either  give  me  a  reason  why  you  believe  it  exists,  or 
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assign  any  use  to  it  when  it  is  supposed  to  exist. 
I  say  the  bare  possibility  of  your  opinion  being  true 
shall  pass  for  an  argument  that  it  is  so. 

'  But,  say  you,  surely  there  is  nothing  easier  than 
for  me  to  imagine  trees  in  a  park  or  books  in  a 
closet,  and  nobody  by  to  perceive  them.  I  answer, 
you  may  do  so  :  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it.  But 
what  is  all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more  than  forming  in 
your  mind  certain  ideas  which  you  call  books  and 
trees,  and  at  the  same  time  omitting  to  form  the  idea 
of  any  one  perceiving  them  ? 

'  But  do  not  you  yourself  perceive  or  think  of 
them  all  the  while  ?  This,  therefore,  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  It  only  shows  you  have  the  power  of 
imagining  or  forming  ideas  in  your  mind,  but  it  does 
not  show  that  you  conceive  it  possible  the  object  of 
your  thoughts  may  exist  without  the  mind.  To  make 
out  this  it  is  necessary  that  you  conceive  them  ex- 
isting unperceived  or  unthought  of,  which  is  a 
manifest  repugnancy.  When  we  do  our  utmost  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  external  bodies  we  are  all 
the  while  only  contemplating  our  own  ideas.' 

M.  This  is  really  saying  no  more  than  that  we 
cannot  think  without  thinking.  Of  course  I  cannot 
imagine  a  thing  existing  unperceived  by  anybody, 
but  I  certainly  can  conceive  it.  I  thought  I  made 
you  see  at  Eastbourne  the  difference  between  imagin- 
ing a  thing  and  conceiving  of  it.  But,  anyhow, 
you  go  altogether  against  the  universal  persuasion  of 
mankind  and  against  your  own  practical  judgment, 
as  I  hope  to  show  you. 

F.  I  do  not  think  you  can.  I  know  the  common 
opposition  to  idealism,  which  would  refute  it  as  John- 
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son  tried  to  do— by  '  kicking  a  stone.'  I  also  know 
the  silly  and  shallow  ridicule  of  '  Reid's  Inquiry.'  I 
do  not  suspect  you  of  that  kind  of  opposition  ;  still 
I  have  armed  myself  with  this  proof  of  Berkeley's, 
having  foreseen  it.  Here  is  another  bit  from  his 
same  work  : 

'  I  do  not  argue  against  the  existence  of  any  one 
thing  that  we  can  apprehend  either  by  sensation  or 
reflection.  That  the  things  I  see  with  my  eyes  and 
touch  with  my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist,  I  make 
not  the  least  question.  The  only  thing  whose  ex- 
istence I  deny  is  that  which  philosophers  call  matter 
or  corporeal  substance.  And  in  doing  this  there  is 
no  damage  done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  I  dare- 
say  will  never  miss  it. 

'  If  any  man  thinks  we  detract  from  the  reality 
or  existence  of  things  he  is  very  far  from  understand- 
ing what  has  been  premised  in  the  plainest  terms  I 
could  think  of.'  Again,  he  says:  'It  will  be  urged 
that  thus  much  at  least  is  true,  viz.,  that  we  take 
away  all  corporeal  substances.  To  this  my  answer 
is,  that  if  the  word  'substance' be  taken  in  the  vulgar 
sense  for  a  combination  of  sensible  qualities,  such 
as  extension,  solidity,  weight,  etc.,  this  we  cannot 
be  accused  of  taking  away.  But  if  it  be  taken  in 
the  philosophic  sense  for  the  support  of  accidents 
or  qualities  without  the  mind,  then  indeed  I  acknow- 
ledge that  we  take  it  away,  if  one  may  be  said  to 
take  away  that  which  never  had  any  existence,  not 
even  in  imagination. 

'  But  say  what  we  can,  some  one  perhaps  may  be 
apt  to  reply  he  will  still  believe  his  senses,  and  never 
suffer  any  arguments,  however  plausible,  to  prevail 
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over  the  certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so  ;  assert  the 
evidence  of  sense  as  high  as  you  please,  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  the  same.  That  what  I  see,  hear,  and 
feel,  doth  exist,  i.e.,  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no  more 
doubt  than '  I  do  my  own  being ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  the  testimony  of  sense  can  be  alleged  as 
a  proof  of  anything  which  is  not  perceived  by 
sense.' 

M.  I  know  how  grossly  and  commonly  Berkeley, 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  veneration,  has  been  mis- 
understood. Nevertheless,  ordinary  men  are,  I 
believe,  right  in  judging  that  what  he  disputed  about 
concerns  them  more  nearly  than  Berkeley  would  have 
them  believe  it  does,  and  that,  if  he  is  right,  their 
world  would  really  be  turned  upside  down,  or,  rather, 
be  put  an  end  to  altogether.  But  I  hope  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  both  understand  him  and  can  show 
you  good  grounds  for  rejecting  his  views.  I  fully  ad- 
mit, however,  that  our  ordinary,  every-day  perceptions 
and  experiences  can  be  expressed  in  idealist  phrase- 
ology, and  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  as 
to  these  simple  experiences  of  ours  his  system  is 
irrefutable  if  our  perceptions  are  what  he  represents 
them  to  be — perceptions  of  our  own  ideas  and  sen- 
sations only.  That,  mode  of  representing  knowledge 
he  derived  from  Locke,  whose  inconsistent  views 
he  thus  interpreted,  as  most  other  writers  and  critics 
have  also  interpreted  them.  I,  however,  believe 
that  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  their  followers  are 
all  fundamentally  in  error  on  this  point,  and  it  is  by 
convincing  you  of  this  that  I  hope  to,  as  it  were,  tear 
out  idealism  from  your  mind  by  its  roots.  For  the 
present,  however,  I  will  not  go  into  this  question, 
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but  first,  without  disputing  their  theory  of  knowledge, 
endeavour  to  show  you  that  idealism  is  untenable. 

F  I  shall  be  much  interested  in  hearing  you  try 
to  do  so. 

M.  When  we  were  looking  at  those  skeletons  of 
kangaroos  and  opossums,  you  may  recollect  noticing 
the  pair  of  marsupial  bones  which  each  has  attached 
to  the  front  rim  of  its  hip  girdle,  or  pelvis,  and  you 
also  may  recollect  that  in  the  same  animals  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  bent  in,  I  spoke  to  you  about 
the  curiously  constant  co-existence  of  these  two  ap- 
parently disconnected  characters. 

F.  I  recollect  it  all  perfectly. 

M.  Well,  amongst  the  fossil  remains  found  by 
Cuvier  at  Montmartre  was  the  skeleton  of  a  small 
beast,  the  skull  of  which  had  the  angle  of  its  lower 
jaw  bent  in.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  law  of  co- 
existence, just  referred  to,  he  felt  sure  that  when  the 
stone  should  be  chiselled  away  from  the  as  yet 
hidden  pelvic  region  of  the  skeleton,  a  pair  of  mar- 
supial bones  would  there  be  found.  Accordingly,  he 
invited  some  friends  to  be  present  at  the  operation, 
and,  having  predicted  what  would  appear,  set  to 
work,  and  before  their  admiring  eyes  laid  bare  the 
very  marsupial  bones,  the  existence  of  which  he  had 
predicted.  Can  you  see,  through  that  door- way,  part 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  extinct  mylodon  in  the  middle 
room  ? 

F.  Yes,  I  see  it. 

M.  Perhaps  you  also  recollect  that  I  told  you  that, 
like  the  megatherium  (in  spite  of  their  vast  bulk),  it  was 
more  nearly  allied  to  those  comparatively  small  living 
animals,  the  sloths — which  pass  their  lives  hanging  to 
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the  branches  of  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed 

on  than  to  any  other  animals.    How,  then,  did  those 

great  beasts  pass  their  lives  ?   A  Scandinavian  natu- 
ralist supposed  that  in  the  time  of  the  mylodon  there 
were  trees  so  bulky  that  it  could  hang  on  them  as  a 
sloth  hangs.   This  groundless  hypothesis  deservedly 
found  no  favour.    Our  Professor  Owen,  however, 
most  sagaciously  hit  on  the  true  explanation.  Having 
pondered  over  the  rugged  ridges  and  processes  of 
the  animal's  leg-bones — which  indicated  the  vast 
masses  of  muscle  which  had  once  clothed  them — 
together  with  the  structure  of  its  pelvis  and  tail, 
Professor  Owen  suggested  that  the  mylodon  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  rearing  itself  on  its  hind  limbs 
and  tail,  as  on  a  tripod,  and  then,  while  embracing 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  its  powerful  arms,  swaying 
it  to  and  fro  till  it  fell,  the  mylodon  afterwards  feed- 
ing upon  its  foliage.    It  was  objected  to  this  theory 
that  with  such  habits  the  animal  would  be  very 
liable  to  get  its  head  broken.    The  Professor  there- 
upon examined  the  head  of  his  mylodon,  and  found 
that  its  brain-case— which  had  been  broken— was  so 
constructed  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  endure  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  such  fracture  with  little  inconvenience. 

F.  Very  interesting ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  quite 
seethe  bearing  of  these  facts  on  Berkeley's  philosophy. 

'  M  They  will  serve  to  show  you  that  even  in 
biology  there  are  instances  of  successful  predictions 
more  or  less  like  those  with  which  astronomy  has 
made  us  so  familiar  in  the  matter  of  eclipses  that  we 
have  ceased  to  wonder  at  them,  though  Leverners 
successful  prediction  of  the  existence  of  Neptune 
will  long  be  cited  with  admiration.    Biology  has 
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other  predictions  besides,  based  on  the  theory  of 
evolution.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
different  existing  kinds  of  animals  we  can  be  certain 
that  other  forms,  intermediate  in  structure,  once 
existed.  These  anticipations  have  been  now  and 
again  justified  by  the  discovery  of  such  forms  in  a 
fossil  state,  and  I  think  you  must  admit  that  such 
cases  are  wonderful  instances  of  fulfilled  prediction. 
Let  me  also  remind  you  how  in  chemistry  we  can 
predict  with  certainty  the  consequences  that  will 
ensue  from  various  combinations,  and  the  results  of 
all  sorts  of  analyses.  But  you  will,  I  know,  admit 
that  physical  science  is  continually  enabling  us  to 
make  successful  predictions,  owing  to  our  knowledge 
of  how  the  various  causes  and  conditions  act,  which 
bring  about  the  predicted  results. 

F  No  doubt  all  this  is  true,  but  idealism  is  not 
affected  by  it.  It  all  amounts  to  no  more  than  say- 
ing that  our  present  ideas  tell  us  that  if  we  do  that 
which  you  would  call  'making  certain  changes  of 
place  and  conditions,'  we  should  then  have  other 
ideas,  which  as  yet  are  not  present  to  us. 

M.  Pardon  me,  it  amounts  to  much  more  than 
that.  Observe,  science  tells  us  not  only1  what  we 
shall  perceive  under  certain  conditions,  but  also,  as 
just  now  said,  how  it  comes  about  that  we  shall  per- 
ceive it,  and  what  are  the  antecedent  causes  and 
their  actions,  independently  altogether  of  anybody 
perceiving  them.  It  tells  us  that  there  was  a  time 
when  there  were  no  minds  to  perceive,  and  that  yet 
the  interaction  of  physical  causes  went  on  till,  after 
many  ages,  the  world  became  fit  for  animal  life,  and, 

1  This  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  see  /.  c,  p.  182. 
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ultimately,  for  mind  to  find  a  place  on  its  surface. 
In  fact,  as  you  know  well  enough,  science  demands 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  matter  which  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  sensation  or  perception,  and  which  is 
solid,  extended,  and  which  possesses  various  other 
properties.  How  is  it  possible  to  state  all  these 
relations  and  conditions  in  the  language  of  idealism  ? 
How  could  you,  for  example,  thus  state  the  scientific 
belief  that  after  the  existence  for  countless  ages  of 
merely  inorganic  matter,  organic  matter,  and  ulti- 
mately sentient  matter  were  successively  evolved  ? 
As  Herbert  Spencer  justly  says,  '  If  idealism  be  true, 
evolution  is  a  dream ' ;  and  not  evolution  only,  but 
the  whole  of  physical  science  ! 

F.  It  seems  to  be  so  indeed.  But  recollect  that 
Berkeley  asserted  the  existence  of  aDivine  intelligence ; 
now  granting  that,  it  becomes  by  no  means  impossi- 
ble to  understand  all  these  relations  as  being  ideas  of 
God,  communicated  by  Him  to  inferior  intelligences. 

M.  Can  you  in  earnest  maintain  an  hypothesis  so 
preposterous  ?    What !  you  tell  me  that  God  for 
millions  of  ages  entertained  a  multitude  of  ideas  of 
existences  as  real  which  were  not  real,  as  existing  in 
a  mode  in  which  they  did  not  exist,  and  then,  ulti- 
mately, when  human  intelligences  came  to  be,  that 
he  caused,  and  constantly  causes,  them  all  to  agree 
in  possessing  representations  of  bodies  as  indepen- 
dent of  themselves,  and  of  other  minds  like  theirs, 
and  as  existing  per  se,  which  bodies  were  and  are  not 
really  independent  of  the  mind  and  do  not  exist 
per  se*    Do  you  tell  me  also  that  as  ages  went  on 
He  caused  them  to  further  represent  to  themselves 
a  vast  coherent  and  verifiable  system  of  physical 
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science,  with  its  complex  invariable  laws,  its  suc- 
cessful predictions  and  unceasing  utility  to  human 
life,  the  whole  being  based  on  conceptions  of  causes 
and  interactions  which  are  absolutely  false  ?  Rather 
than  accept  such  a  God  as  that  I  would  choose 
Atheism  as  less  contradictory  to  my  reason.  Let  us 
rather  have  no  God  at  all  than  a  mendacious  one. 

/".No  doubt  this  objection  of  yours,  drawn  from 
the  belief  which  physical  science  imposes,  has  a  very 
different  force  from  that  drawn  from  a  consideration 
of  our  ordinary  simple  perceptions.  The  latter 
objection  was  the  only  one  Berkeley  met,  but  then 
he  had  to  contend  with  people  who  argued  that,  to 
be  consistent,  he  ought  to  walk  into  ponds,  run 
against  posts,  and  commit  other  similar  absurdities. 
However,  his  assumption  of  a  permanent  thinking 
substance — the  mind  of  God — as  the  direct  cause  of 
our  feelings,  is  a  belief  accepted  now  by  hardly 
anybody,  and  I  myself  only  referred  to  it  for  argu- 
ment's sake.  But  you  have  spoken  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  remark  as  to  evolution  being  a  dream  if 
idealism  be  true.  Yet  his  system  is  one  which 
conflicts  with  ordinary  beliefs  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  as  Berkeley's  does,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  systems  of  Lewes  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 
They  all  agree  in  affirming  with  Hume  that  we  can 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  bodies  as  they  exist  in- 
dependently of  ourselves — that  is,  that  we  can  have 
no  true  knowledge  of  them.  Now  what  such  dis- 
tinguished thinkers  agree  in  affirming  must  merit 
respect,  even  if  their  agreement  about  it  does  not 
suffice  to  convince  us  that  it  is  certainly  true. 

M.  Each  of  these  writers  merits  great  respect ; 
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but,  in  the  first  place,  their  teachings  do  not  agree, 
but  conflict.  They  refute  each  other,  except  in  one 
fundamental  point,  which  they  all  take  for  granted, 
and  which  not  one  of  them  proves  ;  I  mean  their 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  our  knowledge.  In  this 
they  cannot  be  said  to  confirm  each  other,  since  they 
merely  coincide  in  an  identical  assumption,  about 
which  I  will  speak  presently. 

F.  Let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say  as  to 
Mill's  special  views.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
who  really  merits  to  be  called  an  idealist.  What 
have  you  to  say  against  his  system  ?  He,  at  least, 
believed  himself  to  be  a  true  idealist,  and  yet  he  had 
the  most  thorough  sympathy  and  wide  acquaintance 
with  physical  science. 

M.  And  yet  his  system,  if  logically  followed  out, 
would  have  compelled  him  to  cease  his  sympathy 
and  to  acknowledge  the  futility  of  all  science.  He 
professed,  as  you  know,  to  believe  in  a  universe 
consisting  of  nothing  but  '  sensations  '  and  '  perma- 
nent possibilities  of  sensation,'  but  he  never  explained 
to  us  what  he  meant  by  a  '  possibility  of  sensation.' 
Yet  the  word  '  possibility '  is  absolutely  unmeaning 
unless  it  refers  to  some  entity  besides  that  which  is 
conceived  as  possibly  becoming  actual.  The  very 
word  necessitates  a  belief  in  something  which  is  to 
make  the  possible  become  actual.  The  merely  pos- 
sible, while  only  possible,  is  nothing,  and  it  cannot 
actuate  itself.  We  have,  then,  according  to  Mill, 
•  senstions  actual '  and  '  sensations  possible.'  But  he 
could  not  mean  that  actual  sensations  themselves  were 
capable  of  bringing  into  existence  other,  as  yet  only 
possible,   sensations.     Neither  could  these  other 
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'possible'  sensations  bring  themselves  into  existence, 
since,  by  the  very  hypothesis,  they  do  not  yet  exist. 
Therefore,  if  his  words  are  not  unmeaning,  there 
must  be  believed  to  be  some  entity  besides  « sensa- 
tions actual'  and  'sensations  possible,'  namely,  an 
entity  in  which  the  possible  actuality  of  the  'possible' 
sensations  resides — a  substance  or  substances  in  and 
by  which  such  possible  sensations  have  their  possi- 
bility determined  into  actuality.    In  plain  language, 
Mill's  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation  really  are 
so  many  real  substances,  capable  of  exciting  sensation. 
In  fact,  he  believed,  as  you  and  I  do,  in  feelings  and 
in  a  number  of  enduring  bodies  which  are  capable 
of  modifying  our  feelings,  and  which  can  undergo 
change,  act  as  causes,  and  can  exist  without  being  per- 
ceived. With  all  his  great  ability,  Mill  had  a  singular 
proneness  to  elaborate  self-refutation,  and  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  instances  of  such 
self-refutation  is  this  unavoidable  self-contradiction 
which  he  has  placed  as  the  very  corner-stone  of  his 
whole  philosophy. 

F.  That  there  is  this  defect,  this  curious  self- 
refutation,  to  be  met  with  every  here  and  there  in 
Mill's  writings  cannot  be  denied;  for  there  are  too 
many  minor  instances  of  it.  But  Herbert  Spencer  has 
a  great  acquaintance  with  physical  science,  and  has 
developed  what  seems  a  wonderfully  self-consistent 
and  coherent  philosophy,  and  yet  he,  at  the  same 
time,  professes  both  to  refute  idealism  and  to  uphold 
a  system  which  he  calls  '  transfigured  realism.  But 
that  so-called  '  realism '  of  his  contradicts,  I  imagine, 
what  you  would  maintain  as  much  as  Berkeley's 
idealism  does. 
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M.  Precisely  so,  and  his  refutation  of  idealism  is 
therefore  singularly  inconsequent  and  unhappy,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  he  misapprehends  it ;  and  secondly,  he 
urges  against  it  arguments  which,  if  valid,  would  be 
equally  destructive  to  the  system  he  himself  main- 
tains. What  physical  science  and  common  sense 
require  to  be  believed  is  that  the  numbers,  shapes, 
solidities,  and  motions  of  bodies  really  exist  objec- 
tively— as  we  understand  them  to  exist — so  that  we 
can  reason  and  make  deductions  and  true  predictions 
about  them.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  denies  the  objective 
validity  of  our  ideas  of  quantity,  quality,  and  rela- 
tion, and  even  our  perception  of  difference.  He 
tells  us  dogmatically1  that  '  no  relation  in  conscious- 
ness can  resemble  or  be  in  any  way  akin  to  its 
source  beyond  consciousness.'  Thus  the  world 
about  us,  as  we  think  we  know  it,  disappears  not 
merely  from  our  gaze  but  even  from  our  thought  ; 
not  only  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  cease  to 
be  realities  for  us,  but  the  earth  itself,  and  our  own 
bodies  vanish  and  leave  us  in  a  state  of  absolute 
mental  incoherence,  for  he  does  not  even  leave  us 
that  conception  of  substantial  mind  (human  and 
divine)  on  which  Berkeley  could  and  did  build  a 
system  coherent  enough  to  agree  fairly  well  with  our 
simple,  every-day  perceptions  and  experiences,  his 
theory  of  knowledge  once  granted.  But  Mr.  Spencer 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  question,  and  in  trying 
to  obtain  what  he  deems  the  advantages  of  both 
idealism  and  realism,  has  put  forward  a  self-destruc- 
tive system  which  has  the  merits  of  neither.  We 
have  not  time  to  go  further  into  his  system  now  ;  I 

1  See  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  ii.  p.  494. 
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must  refer  you  to  the  third  chapter  of  Mivart's 
'  Lessons  from  Nature '  and  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  1  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt.' 

F.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes's 
views,  how  do  they  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  ? 

M.  Spencer  represents  knowledge  as  arising 
from  the  action  of  unknown  and  unknowable  objec- 
tive existence  upon  us  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  a 
certain  equivalent  relation  between  its  actions  and 
our  perceptions.  The  objective  unknowable  entity 
he  seems  to  regard  as  active,  the  receptive  in- 
telligence as  passive.  Mr.  Lewes,  on  the  other 
hand,  regards  both  subject  and  object  as  active,  and 
every  perception  as  a  tertium  quid  resulting  from 
their  combined  activity  and  interaction  but  yet 
resembling  neither,  any  more  than  water  resembles 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  the  combination  of 
both  of  which  it  results.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Lewes 
believed — as  a  sort  of  faith — in  the  existence  of  an 
independent  external  matter,  unlike  our  sensations, 
yet  the  cause  of  them.  This  sort  of  materialism, 
based  on  faith  and  incapable  of  justifying  itself  to 
reason,  is  the  prevalent  mode  of  belief  amongst 
the  scientific  men  of  our  time.  There  is  this  pro- 
found discord  in  our  present  popular  philosophy. 
Please  observe,  however,  that,  apart  from  this 
irrational  '  faith,'  the  systems  of  Lewes  and  Spencer 
are  quite  as  inconsistent  with  science  as  is  that  of 
Berkeley.  Science,  as  I  have  said  before,  agrees 
with  common  sense  in  demanding  a  belief  in  real 
objective  bodies,  really  known  as  causes  of  the 
various  phenomena,  the  laws  and  interrelations  of 
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which  it  investigates.  The  followers  of  these 
systems  are  scientific  men  only  in  so  far  as  they 
practically  disregard  the  professed  nescience  of  their 
systems  and  believe  with  other  people. 

F.  But  when  they  speak,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
of  '  purely  physical  changes  and  conditions,'  they 
may  really  mean  '  a  set  of  their  own  ideas  of  one 
order,  as  distinguished  from  sets  of  their  own  ideas 
of  other  orders.'  They  may  not  then  be  so  incon- 
sistent as  you  would  represent. 

M.  Indeed  they  must  be.  When,  for  instance, 
they  speak  of  certain  '  vibrations '  as  causes  of 
observed  phenomena,  what  must  they  mean  ?  The 
phenomena  they  observe  are  certain  members  of 
that  group  of  feelings  which  they  call  their  'vivid 
states  of  consciousness.'  Now  by  the  'vibrations' 
they  must  mean  (since  they  affirm  that  nothing  can 
be  known  but  '  states  of  mind  ')  certain  '  faint  states 
of  consciousness.'  But  can  you  believe  that  when  a 
professor  tells  you,  e.g.,  that  your  'sensation  of  violet' 
is  caused  by  a  particle  of  matter  vibrating  seven 
hundred  billions  of  times  in  a  second,  he  really 
means  by  the  expression  'particle  of  matter'  a 
state  of  your  mind  ?  Could  he  even  pretend  to 
offer  such  an  assertion  to  you  as  any  really  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  fact  ?  Could  he  say  in 
telling  you  that  a  spectral  illusion  you  seemed  to  see 
was  due  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  your  brain,  he 
had  really  meant  by  '  an  abnormal  condition  of  your 
brain '  a  plexus  of  his  or  your  ideas  ?  The  thing  is 
absurd  !  He  means  in  fact  just  what  you  and  I 
mean,  so  that  this  representation  of  his  is  a  mere 
piece  of  intellectual  thimble-rigging,  a  game  by 
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which  the  unwary  onlooker  is  only  too  liable  to 
be  cheated  out  of  his  most  valuable  mental  pos- 
session— his  rational  certainty.  The  men  of  this 
school  do  really  believe  in  '  material  objects  '  and 
'physical  states,'  as  realities  independent  of  their 
minds  and  of  every  one  else's  ;  but  on  their  system 
of  knowledge  they  can  (since  they  say  they  can 
know  nothing  but  states  of  consciousness)  only  get 
this  belief  of  theirs  by  an  act  of  blind  and  un- 
reasoning credulity.  They  must,  in  order  to  be 
rational  and  consistent,  either  give  up  science  as 
they  themselves  teach  it,  or  give  up  their  theory  as 
to  our  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge,  which  theory 
— assumed  without  proof — underlies  and  supports  all 
these  systems  from  Berkeley  and  Hume  to  Mill, 
Lewes,  and  Spencer. 

F.  Well,  then,  what  do  you  consider  the  radical 
fault  of  these  thinkers  ?  You  cannot  expect  me  to 
disregard  a  doctrine  in  which  such  men  agree  upon 
the  strength  of  your  mere  assertion  ?  What,  then, 
is  the  fundamental  assumption  of  theirs  which  you 
object  to  and  how  do  you  propose  to  refute  it  ? 

M.  It  is  the  assumption  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
a  knowledge  of  our  own  feelings — our  own  conscious 
states — which  feelings  are  divisible  into  two  groups : 

(1)  Vivid  states,  'impressions'  or  'sensations,'  and 

(2)  faint  states  or  'ideas,'  the  latter  being  but  faint 
revivals  of  the  vivid  states. 

F.  But  you  yourself  just  now  divided  our  mental 
states  into  two  groups  more  or  less  similar  to  these. 

M.  Not  similar!  I  divided  them  into  (1)  those 
over  which  our  will  has  influence  and  which  are  not 
permanent,  and  (2)  those  which  are  permanent  and 
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over  which  our  will  has  no  influence.  Some  imagina- 
tions and  emotions  are  more  vivid  than  ordinary 
sensations — as  you,  at  least,  must  admit  when  you  re- 
collect your  feelings  at  Eastbourne  on  seeing  the  ladies. 

F  That  is  true,  and  there  are  also  imaginations 
which  are  not  only  as  vivid  as  sensations  but  are 
quite  beyond  our  control — I  mean  fixed  ideas  and 
mental  delusions. 

M.  I  must  again  remind  you  that  no  philosophy 
can  secure  mankind  from  occasional  cases  of  mental 
aberration.  But  even  imaginations  which  per- 
sistently return  and  which  cannot  be  expelled  as  we 
might  wish  to  expel  them,  can — except  in  cases  of 
absolute  delusion  and  temporary  insanity — be  at 
least  temporarily  expelled,  while  neither  of  us  by 
any  mental  effort  can  for  a  moment  expel  from  our 
consciousness  those  glass  cases  with  their  contents 
and  bring  other  objects  into  their  places.  The  cases 
are  permanent  objects. 

F.  Still  you  have  yourself  admitted  that  we  can 
imagine  nothing  which  we  have  not  first  had  expe- 
rience of  or  perceived.  Now  though  I  cannot,  of 
course,  say  that,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  per- 
ception which  is  not  reproduced  imagination,  yet  I 
should  very  much  like  you  to  tell  me  what  there  is 
in  it  which  goes  beyond  such  mere  reproduced  imagi- 
nation. If  I  understand  you  rightly  you  say  that 
though  past  sensation  can  be  reproduced  in  imagina- 
tion, yet  ideas  are  not  such  mere  reproductions  because 
they  contain  what  exceeds  and  diners  from  anything 
we  have  received  in  sensation  however  complexly 
interrelated. 

M.  Quite  so,  and  your  own  words  supply  an 
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example  in  point  You  speak  of  '  experience,'  and 
have  the  idea  in  your  mind.  Evidently  that  idea  can- 
not be  in  you  a  faint  reproduction  of  past  feelings, 
for  '  experience '  was  never  felt  at  all,  nor  was  it 
ever  a  relation  between  feelings.  By  means  of 
reiterated  and  more  or  less  varied  feelings  we  may 
acquire  increased  facility  for,  or  augmented,  or 
diminished,  pleasure  in,  such  repetitions  ;  but  this  is 
something  very  different  from  the  idea  of  experience 
as  a  real  or  possible  fact.  Look  at  that  giraffe. 
You  not  only  see  it  but  you  know  that  you  see  it, 
and  you  can  form  a  distinct  idea  of  your  act  of 
seeing  it,  but  that  act  of  seeing  was  itself  never  felt, 
nor  was  it  ever  a  relation  between  feelings. 

F.  This  seems  to  me  sophistry  and  indeed  un- 
true. I  feel  my  act  in  seeing.  I  feel  a  certain 
activity  in  my  eyes,  and  as  I  know  some  anatomy, 
I  know  I  feel  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  my 
eyeballs,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  some  faint  feeling 
from  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  or  of  the  iris. 

M.  Have  as  many  such  feelings  as  ever  you 
please.  Even  feel,  if  you  like,  wave-movements  in 
the  rods  and  cones  of  your  retina.  None  of  such 
acts  are  your  act  of  seeing  any  more  than  is  the 
opening  of  a  shutter  the  same  thing  as  seeing  a 
landscape,  which  it,  while  unopened,  hid  from  view. 
Of  'sights'  you  have  of  course  had  plenty  of 
sensuous  experience,  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
such  experience  have  you  ever  had  with  respect  to 
your  '  act  of  sight  itself.'  That  cannot  be  seen  or 
felt  or  heard  either  in  yourself  or  in  other  people. 
Yet  you  know  very  well  what  it  is,  and  we  all  con- 
stantly speak  familiarly  about  it.    Let  us  now  take 
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another  idea,  for  example  that  of  'nothing.'  Of 
what  past  sensations  or  relations  between  sensa- 
tions is  that  a  revival  ?  Can  we  imagine  it  ?  Of 
course  not !  Yet  we  have  a  definite  idea  of  it,  as  is 
proved  by  our  daily  use  of  the  expression  in  assertions 
which  would  be  utterly  meaningless  were  there  not  a 
definite  meaning  in  it.  Without  the  idea  '  nothing  ' 
we  could  not  perceive  the  principle  of  contradiction 
or  the  truth  that  everything  either  is  or  is  not. 

F.  What  you  call  the  idea  '  nothing,'  or  '  not 
being,'  seems  to  me  not  to  be  an  idea  at  all,  but  only 
the  absence  of  an  idea,  and  I  think  that  to  apprehend 
it  is  not  '  to  conceive,'  but  'to  not  conceive.' 

M.  Pardon  me,  but  that  is  quite  a  mistake.  '  To 
not  conceive '  is  to  do  nothing  ;  but  to  say  '  nothing 
can  make  itself  or  can  give  what  it  has  not,'  or  '  if 
you  take  two  from  two  nothing  remains,'  is  to  express 
a  judgment,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  yourself 
have  the  idea  of  '  nothing '  clearly  enough  to  see 
that '  emitting  a  judgment '  and  '  doing  nothing '  are 
very  different  things.  But  it  is  plain  that  we  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word  '  nothing,'  since  we 
distinguish  it  clearly  from  all  other  ideas.  Let  us 
now  take  a  most  simple  positive  idea— that  of  the 
number  two.  That  idea  is  something  more  than  can 
be  elicited  by  the  mere  sensuous  perception  or  the 
imagination  of  any  two  objects  whatever ;  they  must 
be  objects  of  a  certain  class.  The  objects  thought 
of  must  be  objects  which  are  susceptible  of  compari- 
son, and  which  can  therefore  be  united  in  a  common 
idea.  You  could  not  say,  for  example,  that  the  large 
glass  bottle  in  that  corner  of  the  gallery  and  Scott's 
conception  of  the  character  of  Effie  Deans  are  '  two,' 
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unless  you  consider  them  in  the  light  of  'things 
thought  of  by  you,'  '  your  ideas,'  of  which  they  may 
really  be  'two.'  The  idea  'two'  can  therefore 
only  arise  as  the  result  of  comparison  and  of  a  per- 
ception of  '  being,'  '  distinction,'  and  '  similarity.' 

F.  That  is  really  too  strong !  Do  you  mean  to 
declare  that  when  I  say  '  I  wear  a  pair  of  braces '  I 
have  the  ideas  'being/  'distinction,'  and  'similarity'? 

M.  Certainly  I  do,  and  their  latent  presence  will 
become  manifest  to  you  if  I  traverse  any  one  of  them. 
Thus,  if  I  say  to  you  '  what  you  call  braces  are  a 
figment  of  your  imagination'  (and  so  deny  their 
'  being ' ),  or  '  they  are  not  a  pair  :  there  is  only  one 
brace '  (and  so  deny  their  '  distinction  ' ),  or  '  one  is 
a  brace  and  the  other  is  a  stirrup '  (and  so  deny  their 
'  similarity  ' ),  in  each  and  every  case  I  equally  con- 
tradict what  you  really  assert,  and  what  was  im- 
plicitly, if  not  explicitly,  present  to  your  mind  when 
you  said  you  wore  a  pair  of  braces. 

F.  But  in  all  these  assertions  there  are  present  to 
the  imagination  faint  revivals  of  visual  sensations. 

M.  As  we  make  these  assertions,  such  revivals, 
no  doubt,  are  present ;  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
present.  The  idea,  though  of  course  not  the  image 
of  a  triangle  exists  for  a  man  born  blind  as  well  as  for 
one  who  sees,  as  is  proved  by  his  being  able  to  appre- 
hend the  force  of  geometrical  arguments  concerning 
triangles,  a  force  which  entirely  depends  on  the  clear- 
ness of  this  idea  ;  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  arith- 
metic. The  independence  of  sensuous  images  which 
ideas  may  enjoy  is  shown  by  the  utterly  different  signs 
and  images  which  may  serve  to  denote  one  and  the 
same  idea.    Thus  the  idea  '  cause '  may  be  symbolised 
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by  the  written  letters  of  the  word,  by  its  sound,  by  a 
tree  blown  by  the  wind,  by  a  wave  of  the  sea  pushing 
pebbles,  by  the  lighting  of  a  train  of  gunpowder,  by 
a  mental  act  of  will,  by  a  vibration,  by  the  articula- 
tions of  the  bones  of  this  skeleton.  The  idea  'God' 
may  be  accompanied  in  the  mind  by  the  image  of  an 
old  man  in  the  clouds,  or  crowned  and  on  a  throne, 
or  by  that  of  a  ray  of  light,  or  of  an  eye  in  the  clouds, 
or  of  a  triangle,  or  by  the  letters  G  O  D,  or  by  the 
sound  of  that  word,  or  even  by  certain  gestures.  Of 
which  of  such  divergent  sensuous  impressions  can 
such  ideas  be  said  to  be  faint  revivals  ? 

F.  But  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
though  we  may  admit  or  believe  in  the  existence  of 
real  objects  independent  of  ourselves,  nevertheless 
even  their  primary  qualities,  which  we  think  we 
perceive,  such  as  their  'solidity'  and  'extension,'  are 
not  truly  perceived  by  us.  In  such  fancied  percep- 
tions all  we  really  perceive  is  a  certain  set  of  our  own 
sensations.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
bodies,  as  of  this  chair,  we  only  know  it  through  a 
combination  of  feelings  of  resistance,  which  are  them- 
selves composed  of  feelings  of  muscular  tension  and 
pressure,  and  our  conceptions  of  '  matter,'  '  motion,' 
and  'force'  are  also  but  modifications  of  the  same 
kinds  of  feelings.  Therefore  what  we  call  'exten- 
sion,' 'figure,'  'motion,' and  even  'number 'are  but 
names  for  complex  groups  of  faintly  revived  sensa- 
tions, produced  in  us  by  an  unknowable  objective 
existence,  the  real  properties  of  which  our  concep- 
tions in  no  way  resemble.  Our  conception  of  '  force,' 
for  example,  is  unquestionably  but  a  generalisation 
of  our  muscular  sensations. 
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M.  Indeed  !  I  very  willingly  admit  that  '  force  ' 
becomes  known  to  us  through  our  sense  of  effort, 
resistance,  and  resistance  overcome,  and  that  sen- 
sations of  the  kind  are  the  occasions  through  which 
and  by  which  our  intellect  comes  to  perceive  that 
surrounding  bodies  have  powers  corresponding  to 
our  own.  But  you  do  not  on  this  account  mean  to 
say  that  you  really  attribute  to  this  chair  activities 
such  as  your  own  ?  You  surely  only  attribute  to  it 
activities  which  have  a  certain  analogy  with  your 
own.  If  I  try  to  pull  you  off  the  ground  against 
your  will,  and  fail  because  you  are  the  stronger  man, 
and  if  I  try  to  pull  up  that  glass  case  and  fail  because 
it  is  too  heavy,  I  perceive  indeed  a  certain  analogy 
between  the  two  instances — between  your  pulling 
me,  and  the  earth  by  gravity  pulling  the  glass  case 
— but  I  clearly  understand  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  two,  not  merely  in  the  con- 
comitant circumstances,  but  in  the  essential  nature  of 
the  two  '  pulls.'  Although  in  each  case  I  have  but 
my  more  or  less  similar  sensations  to  guide  me,  my 
intellect  arrives  at  a  quite  different  result  in  the  two 
instances,  perceiving  in  the  one  an  active,  living 
power  and  in  the  other  a  mere  brute  force.  So 
with  'extension,'  'figure,'  '  number,'  etc.,  through 
my  sensations  and  the  relations  between  them  I 
arrive  at  something  fundamentally  different  from 
either— namely,  an  apprehension  of  external  objective 
conditions  of  real  independent  bodies,  which  condi- 
tions are  utterly  unlike  the  sensations  and  relations 
between  sensations,  which  are  the  exciting  cause 
that  my  intellect  apprehends  those  same  objective 
conditions.    When  I  examine  my  perceptions,  or 
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intuitions,  of 'extension/  'solidity,'  'force,'  'number,' 
etc.,  and  compare  them  with  the  sensations,  includ- 
ing sensations  of  relation,  to  which  you  would  reduce 
them,  I  find  that  a  mere  union  of  such  feelings  omits 
the  main  point,  the  very  essence,  of  each  such 
perception.  It  is  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of 
Denmark. 

F.  But  you  admit  that  feelings  of  'muscular 
effort '  are  the  stimuli  which  call  forth  in  our  minds 
the  idea  '  extension.'  I  cannot  see,  then,  why  it 
may  not  really  be  those  sensations  unified  and 
transformed. 

M.  My  admission  in  no  way  even  tends  to  show 
that  such  feelings  are  the  idea  '  extension.'  You 
might  as  well  say  that  '  gold  '  is  '  digging,'  because 
'digging'  may  have  been  employed  in  acquiring  it. 
The  nature  of  an  idea  is  one  thing  ;  its  mode  of  elici- 
tation  or  acquisition  is  another  and  a  very  different 
thing.  If  introspection  can  tell  us  anything — and  if  it 
cannot  we  must  give  up  all  philosophy  and  all  physi- 
cal science  also — it  can  tell  us  that  the  '  idea  of  exten- 
sion '  and  'feelings  of  effort  and  of  motion'  are  things 
which  are  utterly  diverse.  This  idea  may  exist  apart 
from  sensations  of  sight,  for  it  exists  for  the  blind. 
It  can  exist  apart  from  sensations  of  touch  or  of 
muscular  effort,  for  it  may  be  revealed  by  sight  alone. 
With  the  other  senses  it  has  nothing  to  do.  It  can 
persist  unchanged,  while  an  extended  object  changes 
from  solid  to  fluid,  from  hot  to  cold,  from  smooth  to 
rough,  from  rest  to  motion,  etc.  Moreover,  the  idea 
itself  is  one,  though  it  is  called  into  being  by  such  a 
multitude  of  sensuous  experiences  of  different  kinds. 

F.  All  this  is  very  true ;  but  still  we  know  that  our 
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minds  may  be  deceived  in  thinking  a  sensation  is 
simple  when  it  is  really  compound,  and  if  so,  it  may 
well  be  that  when  we  think  an  idea  to  be  one,  it  may 
really  be  compound  and  made  up  of  transformed 
sensations.  This  objection  applies  to  your  preced- 
ing instances.  That  this  deception  does  exist  is 
shown  by  one  kind  of  mental  state,  which  seems  to 
be  simple  and  elementary  and  yet  is  not  so,  and  this 
is  musical  sound.  We  may  hear  a  succession  of 
taps  or  beats  distinctly,  and  these  may  get  quicker 
and  quicker  till  they  can  be  no  longer  identified  as 
separate  states  of  consciousness,  but  instead  of  them 
there  arises  one  continuous  state  of  consciousness 
which  we  call  a  musical  tone,  of  which  the  beats 
are  proximate  components.  This  tone  will  then 
go  on  rising  in  pitch,  as  the  now  no  longer  heard 
beats  grow  quicker  and  quicker,  while  if  certain  other 
simultaneous  beats  accompany  them,  we  get  the 
mental  state  called  '  timbre.'  We  may  see  this  still 
more  plainly  by  holding  a  vibrating  musical  fork 
between  the  teeth,  for  thus  we  have  by  means  of  our 
teeth  a  jarring  sensation,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  hear  through  the  skull  the  musical  tone. 

M.  Your  reasoning  in  this  matter  is  ingenious, 
but  for  all  that  quite  fallacious.  I  must  deny  your 
assertions  altogether.  What  you  call  'proximate 
components  '  are  no  parts  of  the  feeling  of  sound  at 
all.    You  will,  I  think,  see  this  if  you  reflect  that  the 

beats  or  taps  at  first  heard  do  not  become  sound  

they  are  sound  already ;  similarly  a  musical  note  is 
not  made  up  of  a  succession  of  beats,  though  it  is 
elicited  by  them.  There  is  no  doubt  a  minimum 
midibile  on  the  part  of  the  impression,  as  well  as  on 
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the  part  of  vibrating  matter,  and  certain  complications 
of  both  are  necessary  antecedent  conditions  for  the 
perception  of  a  musical  tone.    But  that  perception 
itself  is   nevertheless  a  simple  unity   of  feeling. 
Feelings  of  vibrations  or  '  beats,'  do  not  become  a 
musical  note,  though  they  serve  to  elicit  it.  The 
musical  note  only  begins  to  exist  as  the  beat-sounds 
cease.    A  '  feeling  of  musical  tone  '  and  a  '  feeling 
of  beats '  are  different  feelings.    Your  instance  only 
shows  that  diverse  conditions  result  in  the  evocation 
of  different  simple  feelings  ;  it  does  not  in  the  least 
show  that  one  such  feeling  (a  musical  note)  is  made 
up  of  the  other  feeling  (slightly  heard  beats).  Not 
only  is  there  no  tittle  of  evidence  that  one  is  made  up 
of  the  other,  but  all  the  evidence  we  can  possibly  have 
on  the  matter — that  of  consciousness — tells  us  the 
direct  contrary.    You  might  just  as  well  say,  if  a 
certain  number  and  velocity  of  taps  cause  you  a 
pleasant  feeling,  while  an  increase  in  their  rapidity 
causes  you  pain,  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  same 
thing,  -and  that  pain  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small 
unnoticed  pleasures.    You  are  confounding  together 
the  physical  conditions  of  feelings  with  the  feelings 
themselves.  Because  two  kinds  of  auditory  sensation 
have  for  cause  the  same  visible  object  in  different 
states,  it  no  more  follows  that  they  are  the  same 
than  it  follows  that  seeing  and  hearing  are  the 
same  because  a  vibrating  cord  may  produce  an 
impression  on  the  eye  as  well  as  on  the  ear.    If,  as 
you  say,  an  apparently  simple  feeling  of  timbre  is  not 
really  simple,  of  what  is  it  composed  ?    You  cannot 
say  that  it  is  made  up  of  minute  objective  throbs, 
for  that  would  break  down  the  very  distinction  you 
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assert  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective. 
You  must  really  mean,  then,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
minute  feelings  which  correspond  to  such  throbs, 
but  which  are  not  perceived.  But  to  affirm  that  is 
to  commit  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  a  feeling  is 
made  up  of  feelings  which  are  not  felt. 

F.  You  are  convinced,  then,  that  what  seems 
clearly  to  your  mind  to  be  a  simple  idea  is  a  simple 
idea,  and  that  '  extension,'  '  motion,'  figure,'  and 
'  number '  are  such  simple  ideas,  and  represent 
qualities  of  external  objects,  which  qualities  you  are 
enabled,  through  your  senses,  to  perceive  to  be  really 
existing  in  such  objects  independently  of  your 
mind. 

M.  What  other  test  can  we  have  but  conscious- 
ness ?  To  appeal  to  any  external  test  is  ipso 
facto  to  admit  the  validity  of  our  perceptions  as 
to  the  primary  qualities  of  external  bodies.  We 
should  then  be  in  the  absurd  position  of  asserting 
their  validity,  in  order  by  thus  asserting  it  to 
deny  it. 

F.  I  admit  that  without  practically  accepting  this 
spontaneous  belief  in  the  independent  existence  of 
external  objects  and  their  qualities,  science  would  be 
impossible  ;  and  also  that  if  it  be  practically  accepted 
and  speculatively  denied  or  doubted,  our  intellectual 
being  is  profoundly  out  of  harmony  and  in  a  chaotic 
and  internally  conflicting  state.  I  would  therefore 
gladly  accept  your  view,  but  that  I  feel  sure  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  accepting  the  certain  validity  of 
our  ordinary  beliefs  about  the  primary  qualities  of 
bodies  (their  extension,  solidity,  number,  figure  etc.) 
than  there  is  for  accepting  our  ordinary  beliefs  as  to 
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the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  (their  colours, 
sounds,  smells,  tastes  etc.),  and  it  is  demonstrably 
certain  that  our  ordinary  beliefs  as  to  the  objective 
nature  of  these  latter  phenomena  are  mistaken. 
But  if  our  mind  may  deceive  us  in  one  such  declara- 
tion, why  not  in  more  or  in  all  ?  Convince  me  that 
colours,  etc.,  exist  objectively  in  bodies,  or  only  show 
me  that  they  may  do  so,  and  I  will  accept  your  posi- 
tion— but  this  it  is  certain  you  never  can  do. 

M.  Why  can  I  not  ?  I  hold  to  the  ordinary  and 
common  belief  that  the  secondary  qualities  really 
exist  in  bodies  just  as  unsophisticated  persons 
believe  them  to  exist. 

F.  What !  You  believe  that  the  taste  of  beef 
exists  objectively  in  the  ox,  that  the  smell  of  sea- 
weed would  exist  on  the  sea-shore  though  there  was 
no  sense-organ  to  perceive  it,  and  that  in  like  cases 
each  incoming  wave  of  the  sea  would  still  have  its 
boom  and  the  pebbles  it  draws  back  in  receding, 
their  hissing  rattle  ? 

M.  Certainly !  I  am  most  fully  convinced  of  all 
this — what  is  the  absurdity  or  paradox  in  it  which 
seems  to  strike  you  so  forcibly  ? 

F.  Surely  you  must  admit  that  all  these  feelings 
are  only  subjective  sensations,  produced  in  our 
organism  by  external  things.  We  know  that  colour 
is  but  the  result  of  the  undulation  of  waves  of  light- 
rays  of  different  lengths.  How  can  that  occult 
quality  in  the  object  which  so  reflects  such  rays  be 
like  the  sensation  they  produce  in  our  organism  ? 
But  most  absurd  of  all  is  your  notion  about  smell 
and  taste,  which  are  manifestly  purely  subjective 
affections  produced  by  different  substances  on  our 
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nerves.  How  can  the  hidden  cause  of  such  affec- 
tions which  exists  in  things,  be  like  their  results  in 
us  ?  As  well  might  you  say,  a  red-hot  poker  is  like 
the  burn  it  inflicts  or  the  pain  it  causes !  This  is 
too  absurd  on  your  part — you  cannot  really  mean 
what  you  say!  An  ignorant  rustic  might  think 
that  the  taste  of  bacon  existed  in  his  pigs,  but  not 
you  ! 

M.  Rustics  are  by  no  means  so  absurd  as  you 
appear  to  suppose.  Do  you  think  that  any  rustic 
imagines  that  there  is  a  taste  of  bacon  going  about 
inside  his  pigs,  or  that  he  does  not  know  that  his 
feeling  of  taste  is  purely  his  own  feeling,  which  a  cold 
may  deprive  him  of?  He  may  have  a  difficulty  in 
making  you  understand  his  ideas,  but  if  you  do  come 
to  understand  each  other  you  will  find  that  both  your 
ideas  are  substantially  the  same.  This  I  have  experi- 
mentally ascertained  in  several  instances  in  my  own 
case.  A  rustic  knows  as  well  as  you  do  that  the 
sensations  of  taste,  sound,  and  colour,  as  sensations, 
are  in  him  and  not  at  all  in  external  things  ;  but  he 
also  knows  that  these  sensations  are  caused  by 
something-  in  the  things,  of  which  something  his 
sensations  give  him  as  good  a  practical  notion  as  he 
can  have,  and  so  I  myself  believe. 

F.  But  surely  you  admit  that  distant  mountains 
which  look  purple  are  not  purple,  and  that  the 
things  which  appear  to  change  their  relative  places 
as  we  walk  along  this  museum  do  not  change  their 
places,  in  spite  of  this  delusive  seeming.  The 
colours  of  the  soap-bubble  are  not  in  the  bubble, 
and  yet  the  child  thinks  they  are  in  it. 

M.  And  the  child  is  right  so  far  as  he  under- 
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stands  the  problem.  I  am  not  maintaining  that 
every  child,  or  even  every  philosopher,  is  furnished 
with  the  means  of  knowing  exhaustively  all  the 
absolute  qualities  of  objects  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves. All  I  affirm  is  that  the  child  and  philoso- 
pher are  alike  furnished  with  a  means  of  knowing 
truly  a  certain  portion — it  may  be  a  very  small 
portion — of  the  absolute  qualities  of  things,  and  that 
though  when  the  child  says  the  colours  are  in  the 
soap-bubble  it  has  indeed  an  inadequate  apprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  truth,  it  nevertheless  has  an 
indefinitely  more  correct  apprehension  of  the  whole 
truth  than  any  man  has  who  simply  denies  that  the 
colours  are  in  the  soap-bubble. 

F.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  who  denies  is  nearer 
the  truth,  for  the  cause  of  colour  or  sound  is  certain 
waves  of  light  or  air,  and  by  thinking  of  the  un- 
known objective  causes  of  these  sensations — which 
causes  exist  in  bodies — in  terms  of  '  motion,'  we  get 
much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  we  do  in  thinking- 
of  them  in  terms  of  sensations,  such  as  colour  or 
sound. 

M.  You  are  not  thus  one  bit  nearer  the  truth 
than  is  the  clodhopper  himself!  According  to  the 
system  which  you  defend,  motion  is  resolvable  into 
muscular  sensations,  including  those  of  relation.  But 
you  must  grant  that  your  '  muscular  sensations '  are 
at  least  as  unlike  the  objective  cause  of  your  feelings 
of  colour  and  sound  as  are  the  causes  we  spon- 
taneously assign  for  them. 

F.  But  do  you  not  see  that  in  the  absence  of 
organs  of  sense  the  world  would  have  neither  light 
nor  sound,  but  eternal  darkness  would  envelop  such 
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perfectly  silent  motions  as  might  be  conceived  as 
still  continuing  to  exist. 

M.  Not  at  all !  Darkness  and  silence  are  really 
quite  as  subjective  as  either  light  or  sound.  To 
think  of  such  an  unseen  world  as  dark  is  therefore 
to  express  objective  existence  in  merely  subjective 
terms  after  all  !  Such  a  world  would  be  neither 
light  nor  dark,  but  in  a  condition  absolutely  un- 
imaginable by  us,  but  one  which  we  may  far  more 
reasonably  symbolise  as  possessing  light  than  as 
plunged  in  darkness.  For  all  the  objective  con- 
ditions of  light,  save  sense-organs,  would,  by  the 
hypothesis,  be  present,  while  there  would  not  be  the 
objective  conditions  of  what  to  our  senses  is  dark- 
ness. Though  all  sensations  would  of  course  vanish 
in  an  insentient  universe,  the  qualities  those  sensa- 
tions make  known  to  us  may  be  known  to  beings  of 
pure  intellect,  if  any  such  there  are.  It  is  you  and 
I  who  know  these  objects  around  us,  not  our  eyes. 
How  the  objects  could  become  known  to  an  intellect 
without  the  help  of  any  sense-organs  we  of  course 
cannot  imagine,  since  the  experience  is  lacking.  But 
can  we  understand  how  the  qualities  of  bodies  are 
made  known  to  us  with  the  help  of  sense-organs  ? 
Because,  however,  we  cannot  tell  how  intellect  acts 
in  this  matter,  is  that  any  reason  for  doubting  its 
declarations  when  they  are  self-evident?  Our  only 
appeal  is  to  our  reason,  and  reason  does  not  tell  us 
that  our  muscular  feelings  or  feelings  of  resistance  or 
of  motion,  are  really  more  fundamental  or  objective 
than  even  such  conceptions  as  '  intelligence '  and 
'  will'  It  may  be  convenient  for  various  reasons  so 
to  express  phenomena — as,  for  example,  for  the  sake 
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of  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  mathematical 
calculation— but  we  must  not  suppose  that  by  so 
doing  we  really  explain  them. 

F  Do  you  then  positively  affirm  the  objective 
existence  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  ? 

M.  Certainly  I  do.  You  yourself  have  seen 
that  cavils  essentially  the  same  may  be  brought 
against  their  primary  qualities— cavils  you  disregard 
in  the  interest  of  science.  Eut  since  the  objective 
cause  of  secondary  qualities  is  admittedly  occult  and 
unknown,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  denying  that 
there  may  be  such  conformity  between  it  and  the 
perceived  sensation,  that  such  sensation  may  be 
the  most  fit  and  proper  way  in  which  such  occult 
quality  can  be  brought  home  to  our  understanding. 
Though  inadequate  to  tell  us  the  whole  story,  such 
sensations  may  be  the  best,  or  the  only  practicable, 
way  of  making  us  know  as  much  as  is  possible  for 
us  to  know  about  such  occult  qualities.  The  colours 
of  the  soap-bubble  are  not  merely  in  it  as  we 
imagine,  but  far  more  perfectly,  just  as  every  rain- 
bow we  see  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  objective 
reality,  the  existence  of  which  it  serves  partially  to 
reveal.  Thus  our  senses  are  imperfect  but  not  men- 
dacious faculties. 

F.  But  primary  qualities  are  much  more  readily 
and  generally  accepted  as  objective  by  men  who 
think  about  such  matters,  than  are  the  secondary 
ones.  The  shapes  and  numbers  of  things  seem  to 
be  much  more  certainly  apprehended  than  their 
colours,  sounds,  odours,  etc. 

M.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  you  ponder  over  the 
matter  you  will  see  that  no  more  really  solid  argu- 
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ments  can  be  brought  against  the  secondary  qualities 
of  bodies  than  against  their  primary  qualities.  More- 
over, it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  our  sensations 
may  not  give  us  the  truest  possible  notion  of  their 
objective  causes,  and  to  think  of  those  causes  in 
terms  of  muscular  motion  cannot  evidently  be,  as  I 
before  said,  to  think  of  them  truly. 

F.  Mr.  Spencer  and  many  others  speak  of  sen- 
sations as  if  we  were  passive  ;  but  Mr.  Lewes  recog- 
nises our  activity  in  sensation,  and  thence  concludes 
that  the  result  of  the  activities  of  both  subject  and 
object  {i.e.  our  sensation)  cannot  be  like  the  object, 
because  it  (our  sensation)  is  partly  made  up  by  the 
activity  of  the  subject,  which  he  calls  '  the  greeting 
of  the  spirit.'  Admitting  his  theory,  must  not  his 
conclusion  be  correct  ? 

M.  Not  a  bit !  Our  intellect  has  the  power  of 
subtracting  its  own  subjective  element  from  the 
result.  Let  the  perception  be  conceded  to  be 
made  up  x+y  ;  x  being  the  ego,  or  self,  and  y  the 
object.  The  mind  has  the  power  of  supplying 
its  own  —  x,  and  so  we  get  (through  the  conjunction 
of  the  mind  and  the  object)  x  y—x,  or  y  pure  and 
simple. 

F  But  have  we  this  power  ? 

M.  Do  you  not  know  you  have  ?  Do  you  not 
know  that  when  you  see,  touch,  smell,  or  taste  two 
apples,  they  are  really  two — that  as  to  this  fact  of 
number,  your  intellect  guards  you  from  self-deception 
occasioned  by  the  activity  of  your  own  being  ?  This 
is  wonderful,  no  doubt,  but  is  it  a  bit  more  wonderful 
than  the  phenomena  of  our  vision,  consider  them 
how  we  may  ;  or  our  power  of  perceiving  likeness 
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and  unlikeness — a  power  no  philosopher  can  deny 
that  we  possess  ? 

F  How  then  do  you  express  your  dissent  from 
Berkeley,  Hume,  and  their  followers  as  to  the 
nature  of  knowledge  ? 

M.  I  say  that  so  far  from  the  essence  of  a  body 
consisting  in  its  being  perceived,  its  being  perceived 
is  a  mere  accident  of  its  existence,  and  one  which 
may  be  for  ever  absent.  Who  has  perceived  or  will 
perceive  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moon  ?  Who  perceived  for  untold  ages  these  fossil 
reptiles  only  of  late  years  disentombed  ?  Does 
want  of  being  perceived  impair  the  real  existence  of 
the  millions  of  fossils  yet  undiscovered  ?  Instead  of 
our  knowing  and  perceiving  nothing  but  our  own 
ideas,  I  am  confident  we  really  perceive  objects 
themselves. 

F.  Directly,  or  by  a  process  of  inference  ? 

M.  Directly! 

F.  But  those  glass  cases  are  not  in  my  eye  or 
yours  ;  nor  are  the  vocal  chords  of  my  larynx  in 
your  ear,  or  yours  in  mine  !  All  we  can  receive, 
then,  must  be  impressions,  images,  or  representations 
of  external  objects,  through  which  images  or  re- 
presentations we  may  or  may  not  receive  correct 
notions  of  the  objects  ;  while  such  images  cannot  be 
more  like  such  objects  than  a  picture  can  be  like  the 
object  it  intends  to  represent. 

M.  You  have  just  expressed  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  fundamental  error  of  the  whole  school,  from 
Berkeley  to  Hume's  most  modern  disciples.  It  is  an 
error  of  the  imagination,  which  results  partly  from 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word  'representation,'  partly 
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from  our  knowing  that  an  image  of  our  external 
surroundings  is  formed  within  our  eyes.    But  our 
faculties  do  not  only  furnish  us  with  images  or  im- 
pressions of  things,  but  by  means  of  those  images  and 
impressions  they  represent  a  thing — that  is,  they  make 
the  thing  present  to  the  intellect.    I  do  not  see 
images  of  that  row  of  bottles— I  see  the  very  bottles 
themselves.    They  are  things  made  directly  present 
to  my  mind  by  my  faculties.    I  do  not  perceive  any 
image  or  impression  of  them,  though  a  variety  of 
agents  concur  in  producing  the  result.    The  clock  is 
striking  twelve,  and  now  the  public  will  come  in  and 
we  must  finish  our  talk.    Well,  in  perceiving  that 
striking  of  the  clock,  I  can  distinguish  no  less  than 
seven  objects,  powers,  and  actions.    Thus,  there  is 
(i)  myself,  the  sentient  subject;  (2)  my  sensitive 
faculty  as  actively  perceiving  the  sound  (subjective 
sound) ;  (3)  my  sensitive  faculty  as  passively  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  object ;  (4)  my  organ  of  hearing, 
by  means  of  which  my  sensitive  faculty  is  affected ; 
(5)  the  medium  by  which  the   influence  of  the 
object — i.e.  of  the  clock  bell — is  transmitted  to  my 
organ  of  hearing ;  (6)  the  bell  itself  which  sounds  ; 
and  (7)  that  occult  power  and  quality  of  the  object 
which   causes  the  transmission  of  the  influence, 
and  that  occult  power   and  quality  is  objective 
sound. 

F.  I  have  never  heard  the  word  '  represent '  used 
in  the  sense  of  '  making  a  thing  present'  If  it  can 
be  taken  in  that  sense  it  produces  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent conception  from  what  I  before  had,  and  the 
argument  of  the  idealist  cannot  be  maintained.  I 
think  I  thus  see  how  we  may  have,  as  you  say,  direct 
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perceptions;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot, 
because  

M.  If  you  object  to  the  mere  word,  use  another  ; 
but  I  think  the  term  is  well  chosen.  It  is,  however, 
the  thing  signified — the  recognition  of  the  fact  of 
things  being  made  present  to  the  intellect — which  I 
care  about.  But  you  were  going  to  tell  me  why  you 
think  our  perceptions  cannot  be  correct. 

^.  No  doubt  our-  real,  or  supposed,  knowledge  of 
objects  is  immediate.  If,  for  example,  I  see  an  object 
before  me,  my  knowledge  of  its  real  shape  and  size 
is  obtained  by  no  piece  of  conscious  reasoning,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  properly  described  as  '  mediate ' 
or  '  an  inference.'  Nevertheless,  the  reflective  assur- 
ance I  may  have  that  the  thing  seen  is  actually  that 
shape  and  size,  and  not  merely  shaded  and  coloured 
so  as  to  look  as  if  it  were,  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
a  more  or  less  elaborate  process  of  inference,  and 
must  undoubtedly  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
mediate.  What  I  want  to  know  then  is  whether  in 
perception  we  gain  an  assurance,  both  immediate  and 
reflective,  of  the  existence  of  persistent  objects,  as 
we  gain  an  assurance  both  immediate  and  reflective 
of  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  axiom  ? 

M.  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean 
when  you  speak  of  an  immediate,  reflective  assurance. 
The  expression  has  a  savour  of  self-contradiction. 

F.  I  mean  an  assurance  we  may  attain  by  reflec- 
tion that  a  proposition  is  certain  without  proof.  For 
example,  '  Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other '  is  a  proposition  which  my 
intellect  both  accepts  immediately  and  also  sees, 
after  reflection,  to  be  certain  without  proof. 
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M.  I  see  what  you  mean ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  in  this  sense  we  have  both  immediate 
and  reflective  assurance  of  the  truth  of  our  percep- 
tions. But  you  must  allow  there  is  a  distinction 
between  '  attention '  and  '  inference.' 

F.  Certainly.  I  only  call  that  knowledge  infer- 
ential, which  is  obtained  through  some  conscious 
process  of  inference — a  process  which,  though  perhaps 
not  noted  when  performed,  yet  becomes  evident  on 
reflection.  All  knowledge  which  is  really  obtained 
by  perception  alone  may  be  called  immediate. 

M.  Very  well !  I,  on  the  other  hand,  of  course 
concede  that  whenever  we  deliberately  search  for 
evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  any  supposed  perception, 
and  form  a  conclusion  on  the  strength  of  evidence 
obtained,  we  infer.  I  have  many  times  thought  over 
the  very  point  we  are  now  discussing,  and  though 
we  often  do  use  inferences  with  reference  to  our 
sense  perceptions,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  am 
capable  of  perceiving  an  object — say  a  horse  or  a  tree 
— consciously,  but  without  any  particular  attention, 
and  also  that  I  am  capable  of  looking  at  it  attentively, 
and  making  sure  that  it  was  a  horse  or  a  tree,  yet 
without  using  any  process  of  inference  whatever,  but 
merely  by  tightening  my  sensuous  grasp,  and  care- 
fully focussing,  as  it  were,  my  sense  perceptions.  To 
explain  my  meaning,  I  must  anticipate  a  matter  not 
exactly  in  place  in  arguing  as  to  the  external  world, 
but  which,  if  you  like,  we  may  discuss  hereafter.  We 
have,  in  fact,  two  orders  of  faculties  :  one  merely 
sensuous — one  which  we  have  in  common  with  other 
animals  ;  and  one  purely  intellectual,  as  when  we 
apprehend  'being,'  'truth,'  'goodness,'  etc.  Now 
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animals,  it  is  plain,  have  sensuous  perceptions,  and 
these  they  can  so  associate  as  to  seem  to  us  to  draw 
inferences — though  all  such  actions  on  their  part  are 
explicable  (as  are  many  of  our  own)  by  the  mental 
association  of  habitual  co-existences  and  sequences  of 
sense  impressions.  They  also  may  perceive  an  object 
indistinctly  and  inattentively,  or  they  may  tighten 
their  sensuous  grasp  of  it  and  watch  it.  We  also 
have  such  merely  sensuous  perceptions,  and  such 
sensuous  associations  simulating  inference.  But  over 
and  above  these,  we  have  our  intellectual  perceptions 
and  true  inferences.  Our  intellect  then  may — for  I 
know  mine  does — perceive  objects  directly  and  inat- 
tentively and  also  directly  and  attentively,  and  no 
doubt  our  attentive  perception  is  aided  by  sensuous 
association.  But  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  that — 
since  we  have  only  consciousness  to  go  by — it  is 
absurd  to  call  any  action  inferential,  which  is  neither 
consciously  perceived  to  be  inferential  when  per- 
formed, nor  seen  on  subsequent  reflection  to  have 
really  had  that  character.  I  unhesitatingly  affirm 
then  that,  in  perception,  I  can  and  do  both  gain  an 
immediate  assurance,  and  also  {i.e.  by  attention)  gain 
an  augmented  assurance,  that  the  truth  of  my  percep- 
tion needs  no  further  proof  but  is  certain  without  it, 
and  this  without  using  any  process  of  inference. 

F.  But  surely  the  great  majority  of  mankind  not 
only  thought,  but  still  think,  that  they  have  an 
immediate  perception  that  the  sun  and  stars  move, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  me  clear  that  speculative 
doubt  as  to  the  declarations  of  our  senses  is  not  only 
possible  and  legitimate,  but  is  hardly  to  be  avoided. 

M.  I  say  that  it  is  to  be  avoided,  and  I  deny 
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that  it  is  legitimate,  but  I  fully  concede  that  it  is  pos- 
sible. It  is  possible,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  to 
doubt  even  our  own  continued  existence,  and  cer- 
tainly that  of  an  independent  external  world.  I  also 
frankly  own  it  to  be  possible  that  our  faculties,  our 
senses  amongst  them,  may  be  deceitful.  But  it  is 
not  barely  conceivable  possibility,  but  fact  and 
evidence,  that  we  have  to  inquire  into ;  and  though 
we  know  that  the  argument  from  the  impossibility  of 
a  thing  to  its  non-existence  is  final  and  conclusive, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  sure  that  the 
mere  possibility  of  an  event  furnishes  no  presumption, 
not  even  the  slightest,  of  its  realisation. 

F.  I  am  glad  that  you  admit  the  possibility  of 
our  faculties  and  the  testimony  of  our  senses  being 
fallacious,  and  I  think  this  very  matter  of  the  appa- 
rent motion  of  the  sun  and  stars  shows  they  are 
fallacious. 

M.  Permit  me  first  to  remark  in  passing  that  you 
must  admit  the  veracity  of  your  faculties  in  order  to 
prove  them  to  be  fallacious  ;  for  you  could  only  prove 
it  by  the  exercise  of  those  very  faculties  and  by  trust- 
ing to  that  very  veracity  which  you  call  in  question. 
So  the  accuracy  or  deceitfulness  of  the  testimony  of 
our  senses  can  only  be  tested  by  the  exercise  of  the 
senses  themselves,  and  if  we  are  unable  logically  to 
prove  their  veracity  because  we  must  employ  the 
same  test,  recollect  we  have  already  agreed  that  all 
things  cannot  be  proved,  and  that  what  is  self- 
evident  needs  no  proof.  Besides,  the  arguments  of 
the  upholder  of  the  veracity  of  our  sensuous  and 
other  faculties  are  consistent  with  his  position  gene- 
rally, while  the  impugner  of  that  veracity  contradicts 
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himself,  since  the  veracity  of  the  senses  is  doubted 
by  him  on  account  of  his  acceptance  of  the  testimony 
of  his  senses. 

F.  But  surely  the  testimony  of  one  sense  may 
contradict  that  of  another,  and  on  that  very  account 
we  may  discredit  both,  since  the  testimony  of  one 
must  be  fallacious  ? 

M.  No  doubt,  if  such  is  really  the  case  ;  but  I 
have  never  yet  met  with  such  an  instance,  though  I 
have  long  looked  for  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
harmony  which  certainly  exists  amongst  the  several 
senses  is  ever  giving  us  stronger  and  stronger  grounds 
for  trusting  them.  How  continually  does  not  our 
sense  of  touch  confirm  what  the  eye  seems  to  declare  ? 
Now,  as  to  the  external  world,  it  would  seem  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  our  senses  should 
harmoniously  conspire  to  lead  us  into  the  same  error 
respecting  it,  since  truth  is  but  one,  whilst  error  is 
manifold. 

F.  But  you  have  wandered  away  from  my  special 
case  into  the  general  question,  which  I  do  not  care 
to  discuss  further.  Now  I  am  convinced  that  men 
*  thought  they  had  an  immediate  perception  of  the 
motion  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  yet  in  this  their 
senses  grossly  deceived  them  for  centuries. 

M.  But  there  is  here  no  deception  of  the  senses 
whatever ;  for  this  supposed  perception  was  not  a 
perception,  but  an  inference  too  hastily  drawn  from 
true  perceptions,  as  a  little  reflection  will  make 
obvious.  Our  sight  gives  us  no  information  at  all  as 
regards  motion  itself,  but  only  as  regards  change  of 
relative  position  in  sensible  objects.  Thus,  when  we 
are  in  motion  ourselves,  we  may  be  utterly  uncon- 
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scious  of  it  save  for  jolts,  jars,  and  other  bodily 
incidents,  which  form  no  elements  of  motion  but  are 
only  accidental  accompaniments  of  it.  As  to  objects 
round  us  we  do  not  see  motion  in  them,  but  only  a 
change  of  position  relatively  to  each  other  or  rela- 
tively to  ourselves.  These  sensible  phenomena 
occasion  our  intellectual  apprehension  of  motion  and 
of  movements  in  things,  but  that  apprehension,  re- 
flection shows  us,  does  not  take  place  without 
inference.  With  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
there  really  was  this  relative  change  of  position, 
and  of  this  change  the  senses  give  now,  and 
always  have  given,  information  always  the  same 
and  always  accurate.  No  doubt,  or,  rather,  most 
certainly,  the  relative  change  of  place  perceived 
does  awake  in  our  intellect  the  idea  and  perception 
of  motion,  but  it  does  not,  for  it  cannot,  tell  us  where 
the  motion  is  without  examination  and  inference. 
The  mere  animal  so  associates  together  the  sight  of 
changes  of  relative  position  with  correlative  motions 
of  its  own  body,  as  practically  to  apprehend  that  its 
prey  is  escaping,  and  to  pursue  and  catch  it.  Such 
sensuous  associations  and  perceptions  exist  also  in  us, 
and  underlie  our  intellectual  perceptions  and  in- 
ferences, but  reflection  enables  us  to  distinguish  these 
various,  at  first  unnoticed,  mental  elements,  and  thus 
we  see  that  the  so-called  perception  of  the  sun's 
motion  was  a  too  hasty  inference. 

F  But  you  seemed  to  me  at  first  to  deny  that 
such  seeming  perceptions  were  inferences  ;  besides, 
are  you  sure  we  cannot  see  the  sun  move — see  it 
sink  below  the  horizon  at  sunset  ? 

M.  Although  I  say  that  consciousness  makes 
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me  certain  we  have  direct  perceptions  of  objects 
without  employing  inference,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  men  do  not  often  infer  without  noticing  their 
process  of  inference,  though  when  there  has  been 
inference,  they  can  always  (when  instructed  in  such 
exercises)  perceive  it  by  reflection.  Now  this  sup- 
posed astronomical  perception  is  an  instance  of  an 
inference,  not  noted  perhaps  at  the  time  as  an 
inference,  but  clearly  seen  on  reflection  to  have  been 
an  inference.  As  to  '  seeing  the  sun  move,'  who 
can  do  that  ?  Fix  your  eyes  on  it  at  sunset,  and 
you  will  see  from  second  to  second  that  it  has 
more  and  more  disappeared.  But  you  do  not  see 
it  move.  As  to  this  motion  of  the  sun,  the  mass 
of  men  never  think  about  it ;  those  that  first  did 
so  inferred  that  it  moved,  and  their  inference, 
embedded  in  language,  affects  every  one,  so  that 
even  you  and  I  speak  of  '  seeing  the  sun  set,'  though 
we,  at  least,  know  very  well  that  it  is  the  revolving 
earth  which  gradually  hides  it.  That  which  men's 
senses  ever  did  and  do  make  known  is  'motion 
between  the  sun  and  earth' — change  in  the  sun's 
place  in  relation  to  the  earth — and  such  change  in  it 
really  takes  place.  If  I  go  to  the  other  end  of  this 
hall,  it  is  I  who  move  and  not  the  spermaceti  whale 
over  our  heads.  Nevertheless  the  place  of  the  whale 
in  relation  to  me  has  actually  changed  through  my 
motion.  The  sense-perceptions  of  mankind  were 
not  and  are  not  deceived  as  to  the  sun's  motion,  but 
their  inferences  were  so,  as  they  are  every  day  about 
other  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  fix  my 
mind  on  past  acts  of  attentive  perception,  I  can 
clearly  distinguish  between  direct  acts  in  which  there 
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was  no  inference,  and  inferential  acts  not  noted  at 
the  time  of  their  performance  as  being  inferences. 

F.  But  you  must  consider  the  various  optical 
illusions  of  the  senses.  Besides,  men  whose  toes  have 
been  cut  off  occasionally  seem  to  feel  them  still,  and 
when  two  fingers  are  crossed  and  a  pea  is  held 
between  their  crossed  ends,  we  feel  not  one  pea,  but 
apparently  two  peas. 

M.  If  our  organisation  ought  to  be  so  contrived 
as  to  guide  us  truly  in  the  normal  and  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  life,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  simulta- 
neously so  organised  as  to  guide  us  truly  under 
precisely  opposite  conditions.  The  human  intellect 
being  able  so  to  arrange  objects  as  to  invert  their 
ordinary  impressions  on  our  senses,  we  might  be 
sure  a  priori  that  such,  inversion  would  also  invert 
(so  to  speak)  the  effects  produced.  So  much  for  our 
ingenious  optical  illusions  !  As  to  the  results  of  mutila- 
tion and  bodily  distortion,  could  we  reasonably  expect 
our  organisation  to  act  normally  under  abnormal 
conditions  ?  A  hydra  is  capable  of  being  turned 
inside  out  without  apparently  much  inconvenience. 
If  we  could  so  undergo  a  similar  operation,  no  doubt 
the  world  about  us  would  bear  a  singularly  modified 
aspect;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  would  be  a 
grumbler  who  complained  because  his  organisation 
was  not  so  arranged  as  to  give  him  accurate  notions 
of  things  while  he  was  thus  introverted. 

F.  Still,  I  do  seem  to  have  a  direct  percep- 
tion which  is  in  fact  erroneous,  when  I  thus  feel  a 
pea  with  crossed  fingers. 

M.  Let  us  consider  the  facts  a  little  attentively. 
No  one  would  affirm  that  the  mere  touch  of  a  sur- 
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face  can  convey  the  impression  of  bulk  and  solidity ; 
for  this  there  must  be  added  to  it  the  sense  of  resis- 
tance. If,  then,  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of 
my  right  hand  I  touch  simultaneously  two  opposite 
surfaces  and  find  I  cannot  bring  my  fingers  together, 
I  think  (from  long  experienced  sensuous  associations 
of  sensations)  that  an  obstacle  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuous solid  body  lies  between  them — an  obstacle 
situated  to  the  right  of  my  fore  finger  and  the  left  of 
my  middle  finger ;  but  this  cognition,  if  present  to 
consciousness,  is  an  inference,  not  a  direct  percep- 
tion. If  it  is  a  mere  feeling  not  noticed  by  con- 
sciousness, it  is  a  practical  inference  brought  about 
by  antecedent  sensuous  associations.  If  now  I 
simultaneously  touch  an  object  with  the  same  fingers 
crossed,  the  resistance  experienced  is  on  the  left  of 
my  fore  finger  and  on  the  right  of  my  middle  finger, 
and  a  sensuous  inference  thence  arises  that  there  is  a 
solid  body  on  the  right,  of  the  middle  finger  and  also 
on  the  left  of  the  fore  finger,  and  so  there  is.  But 
these  are  positions  impossible  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  be  held  by  a  single  body,  and  so  I  may 
hastily  and  incorrectly  infer  that  there  are  two  bodies, 
and  such  is  the  practical  sensuous  inference  which 
results  from  long  antecedent  association  of  sensa- 
tions. Therefore  in  such  a  phenomenon  there  is  no 
real  sense-deception. 

F.  What  then  is  your  final  conclusion  ? 

M.  I  am  convinced  that  though  it  is  specula- 
tively possible  that  our  senses  should  be  fallacious, 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
when  proper  care  and  attention  have  been  used  in 
their  exercise,  they  really  ever  do  deceive  us  in  their 
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testimony,  and  that  the  numerous  instances  adduced 
of  so-called  sense-deceptions  turn  out  (when  care- 
fully examined)  to  be  nothing  more  than  hasty  and 
inaccurate  inferences  from  the  true  deliverances  of 
sense. 

F.  What  is  it,  then,  which  you  think  we  do 
perceive  when  we  perceive  any  ordinary  object ;  what 
is  there,  for  example,  in  your  idea  of  a  horse  which 
is  not  a  plexus  of  present  sensations,  together  with  a 
faint  reproduction  of  antecedent  sensations,  including 
feelings  of  relation  ? 

M.  When  I  say  '  That  is  a  horse,'  my  meaning  is, 
'  That  really  existing,  solid,  material,  external  {i.e. 
really  distinct  from  myself)  object  is  a  living  creature 
of  an  animal  nature  belonging  to  that  group  of 
beings  which  I  distinguish  from  other  animals  by 
the  term  "  horse." '  In  other  words,  I  assert  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  object  to 
which  I  call  attention  and  which  I  conceive  by  a 
single  thought.  I  also,  in  making  the  assertion,  have, 
as  I  before  endeavoured  to  show,  the  ideas  '  being ' 
and  'truth.' 

F.  Herbert  Spencer  would  of  course  affirm  that 
by  the  terms  '  solid,'  '  material,'  '  external,'  etc.,  you 
were  merely  affirming  the  classification  of  like  feel- 
ings of  relations  with  their  like  predecessors ;  but  I 
admit  you  have  shown,  with  respect  to  all  these 
higher  conceptions,  that  his  system  omits  the  essen- 
tial part  of  each  and  is,  as  you  say,  '  Hamlet  without 
the  Prince  of  Denmark.'  Nevertheless,  when  I  say 
'  That  is  a  horse,'  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  the 
ideas  '  being  '  and  '  truth  ' ! 

M.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  you  have  them 
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in  the  sense  of  adverting  to  them  explicitly,  but 
only  that  they  are  really  contained  in  your  assertion 
implicitly.  This  is  shown  by  the  effect  of  contra- 
dicting either  one  or  the  other,  as  I  before  pointed 
out.  If  I  either  say,  'What  you  call  a  horse  is  a 
mere  phantom  of  the  imagination,'  and  so  deny  your 
idea  of  its  being,  or  '  That  external  thing  is  not  a 
horse  but  a  camel,'  and  so  deny  your  idea  as  to  the 
truth  of  your  assertion — in  either  case  I  contradict 
what  you  implied  in  saying  '  That  is  a  horse.' 

F.  But  still  by  '  horse '  or  any  such  object  you 
really  mean  the  plexus  of  sensible  impressions  you 
have  received. 

M.  Not  a  bit !  When  I  say  '  That  is  a  horse,' 
my  idea  is  one  and  has  arisen  in  my  mind  by  a 
direct  natural  process  though  it  has,  of  course,  been 
elicited  through  the  incidence  of  a  variety  of  sense- 
impressions  of  horses  of  different  sizes,  shapes,  and 
colours.  By  'a  horse,'  I  mean  one  definite  thing, 
though  the  images  which  attend  the  idea  may  be 
various  and  indefinite.  That  my  idea  '  horse,'  is  not 
a  modified  imagination,  is  made  clear  by  the  fact 
that  the  imaginations  which  have  occasioned  it  may 
continue  to  persist  in  the  mind  side  by  side  with 
the  judgment  they  have  called  up.  Let  us  take  as 
an  example  the  judgment  '  Sunshine  is  needful  to 
ripen  fruit'  In  making  it  I  may  vaguely  imagine 
a  scene  with  sunlight  and  fruit  of  one  or  more  kinds, 
more  or  less  ripe.  But  these  images  exist  beside 
the  judgment,  and  therefore  cannot  constitute  it. 
Such  images  no  more  constitute  the  judgment  than  our 
1  limbs '  and  '  fluid '  constitute  our  '  swimming,'  though 
without  such  necessary  elements  we  could  not  swim. 
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F.  Nevertheless  a  successive  series  of  slightly 
different  images  may  generate  another  image  of  a 
generalised  kind-an  image  which  is  different  from 
each  of  the  separate  engendering  images  though 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  them  all.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  universal 
photographs,  wherein,  by  the  superposition  of  slightly 
different  images,  we  get  such  a  generalised  image. 
Such  an  image  is  doubtless  generated  in  our  own 
organism,  and  is  a  unity  of  its  kind.  It  is,  I  believe, 
all  the  unity  which  is  present  in  your  idea  of  the  horse. 

M.  But  my  consciousness  tells  me  that  in  my  idea 
of  a  horse  I  do  not  merely  revive  images  blended 
into  an  indistinct  unity.    I  doubt  if  we  have  any 
Galton  image ;  I  believe  it  is  rather  that  our  images 
have  a  centre  of  gravity,  as  it  were,  which  itself  is  of 
course  no  image,  but  is  a  habit  of  the  imagination. 
My  idea  '  horse  '  is  something  else  than  even  a  group 
of  images  hanging  round  such  an  invisible  centre  as 
I  have  suggested  the  existence  of.    This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  intend  to  denote  by  it  a  unity 
respecting  which  a  variety  of  distinct  judgments  can 
be  affirmed.    The  idea  is  thus  rather  a  concretion  of 
judgments,  with  the  perception  that  they  relate  to 
one  thing,  than  it  is  the  revived  images,  the  presence 
of  which  help  to  sustain  it.    The  judgments  latent 
in  it  unfold  that  essential  nature  the  existence  of  which 
we  signify  when  we  say  '  That  is  a  horse.'  That 
assertion  not  only  refers  to  a  number  of  feelings  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness,  but  also  recognises  these 
relations  as  being  real  and  true.    This  even  Mill 
allows,  who  tells  us  that  the  recognition  of  the  truth 
of  a  judgment  '  is  not  only  an  essential  part,  but  the 
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essential  part  of  it  as  a  judgment  ;  leave  that  out  and 
it  remains  a  mere  play  of  thought,  in  which  no  judg- 
ment is  passed.'  In  this  way  my  consciousness  makes 
me  certain  that  I  directly  perceive  external  objects  so 
as  to  understand  that  they  really  exist  apart  from  and 
independently  of  our  perception  of  them.  Thus  a 
secure  basis  for  physical  science  is  provided,  and  the 
validity  of  my  own  power  of  perceiving  objective 
truth— a  power  we  before  recognised  as  necessarily 
implied  in  trusting  memory—is  further  confirmed. 
The  dreams  of  idealism  may,  I  think,  be  thus  effec- 
tually dispelled  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  what  is 
given  us  in  perception,  and  they  are  shown  to  be  but 
dreams  by  their  conflict  with  that  conception  of  the 
action  of  causes  in  the  universe  which  is  implied  in  and 
underlies  all  our  physical  science,  and  in  a  special  way 
all  our  scientific  views  as  to  evolution.  But  here 
comes  John  McAra  with  a  telegram  for  one  of  us. 

F  Good  God,  my  dear  fellow,  my  poor  old 
guardian  has  met  with  a  serious  accident !  He  was 
always  very  kind  to  me  except  as  regards  his  un- 
reasonable opposition  to  my  engaging  myself  to 
Emily.    I  must  go  to  him  at  once. 

M.  Of  course;  but,  my  dear  Frankland,  how 
very  silly  and  unreal  our  cavils  and  doubts  about  the 
external  world  appear  to  us  at  any  serious  crisis  of 
our  lives. 

F.  You  may  indeed  say  that ! 

That  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  should  be,  as  it  is,  the 
most  popular  form  of  philosophy  is  the  natural  result 
of  three  causes  :  (i)  The  first  of  these  is  the  extreme 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  understood  ;  (2)  the  second 
is  the  plausibility  of  most  of  its  reasoning,  its  initial 
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assumption  as  to  knowledge  being  once  granted;  and 
(3)  the  third  is  the  fact  that  while  it  seems  to  carry 
its  adherent  into  an  intellectual  region  greatly  above 
that  of  common  men,  it  yet  causes  him  no  practical 
inconvenience,  for  he  seems  to  be  able  to  breathe 
and  move  there  as  freely  as  ever.    It  causes  him  no 
inconvenience  because  it  professes  not  to  contradict 
the  declarations  of  common  sense,  but  only  to  conflict 
with  a  sort  of  superstition  promoted  by  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  antecedent  metaphysicians.  Berkeley's 
system  in  its  purity  has  not,  however,  been  adhered 
to.    His  central  conception — the   constant,  direct 
action  of  God  upon  men's  minds— has  been  dropped, 
and  a  modification  of  the  system  of  Hume  is  what 
now  prevails,  especially  amongst  the  cultivators  of 
the  physical  sciences.    This  special  modification  of 
Berkeleyism  is  peculiarly  attractive,  because,  while  it 
enables  men  to  advance  sceptical  arguments  against 
any  view  whatever  which  they  may  wish  to  oppose, 
they  may  yet  disregard  its  application  not  only  to  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life,  but  also  to  any  scientific  system 
they  may  be  inclined  to  favour.    This  convenience, 
however,  cannot  be  obtained  except  at  the  price  of  ad- 
mitting a  fundamental  discord  into  our  mental  nature. 
Our  senses  are  recognised  as  telling  us  of  an  ex- 
ternal world  really  existing  in  utter  independence  of 
us,  and  scientific  views  and  theories  are  constructed 
and  accepted  in  harmony  with  this  recognition,  while 
our  reason  is  represented  as  all  the  time  declaring 
that  this  whole  external  world  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  the  creation  of  our  own  minds.    Moreover,  since 
certain  of  our  ideas,  such  as  '  matter '  and  '  force,'  are 
often  (with  more  or  less  inconsistency)  deemed  more 
fundamental  and  satisfactory  than  others,  the  curious 
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result  follows  that  we  have  a  practical  materialism  as 
the  outcome  and  result  of  a  professed  idealism.  This 
result  must,  of  course,  be  accepted  if  it  is  true,  but  is 
its  starting-point — idealism — consistent  with  reason  ? 
According  to  the  argument  put  forward  in  this 
chapter,  idealism  is  not  thus  consistent,  and  for  two 
reasons  :  (i)  It  contradicts  that  conception  of  the 
universe  which  the  advance  of  science  makes  more 
and  more  convincing  and  secure  ;  and  (2)  it  asserts 
that  we  have  not  that  direct  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  us  which  our  own  minds  assure  us  that  we 
certainly  have. 

Reviewing  our  progress  thus  far,  we  may,  it 

seems,  affirm — if  the  reasons  here  urged  are  valid  

that  by  building  upon  the  direct  declarations  of  con- 
sciousness as  a  foundation,  we  may  be  certain  that 
we  really  know  an  external  world  and  many  qualities 
of  independently  existing  things,  and  not  merely  our 
own  feelings,  or  a  mere  amalgam  made  up  from 
ourselves  and  from  external  bodies.  In  this  way  the 
teachings  of  science  can  be  seen  to  harmonise  abso- 
lutely with  the  dictates  of  reason,  while  on  the 
idealist  hypothesis  they  can  only  be  accepted  through 
an  act  of  blind,  unreasoning  credulity. 

According  to  the  arguments  hitherto  advanced, 
we  may  repose  securely  in  our  spontaneous  trust  in 
the  truthfulness  of  our  natural  faculties,  when  matured 
and  employed  with  attention  and  care  in  the  quest  of 
real  and  objective  truth.  We  may  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  an  external  world  really  exists  independently 
of  us,  and  that  its  various  parts  really  possess  those  very 
powers  and  properties  which  our  senses  and  our  reason 
combine  to  assure  us  such  objects  do  in  fact  possess. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  WORLD. 
St.  James's. 

Can  we  know  universal  and  necessary  truths,  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
bearing  of  such  knowledge  on  the  questions  of  maris  naftire  a?id  origin  t 

The  first  blush  of  dawn  was  showing  itself  over 
Whitehall  and  on  the  tower  pinnacles  of  West- 
minster, every  star  in  the  west  yet  shining  brightly, 
as  Frankland  came  out  from  the  brilliant  hot  ball- 
room to  the  balcony  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  which 
fanned  the  trees  of  St.  James's  Park  beneath. 

Frankland.  Many  thanks  for  waiting  for  me.  I 
hope  you  have  not  been  too  much  bored  ? 

Maxwell.  On  the  contrary.  Unlike  you,  I  have 
eyes  and  ears  for  more  than  one.  I  suppose  you 
have  just  seen  Emily  and  her  mother  off.  Has  the 
latter  enjoyed  herself?  The  first,  of  course,  has. 
They  have  never  been  here  before,  I  think  ? 

F.  They  have  both  gone  off  charmed  with  their 
reception,  which  was  just  what  they  expected — the 
invitation  was  so  kind  and  considerate.  We  are  all 
also  invited  to  the  north  for  the  autumn,  where  I  am 
told  I  shall  meet  you  also. 

M.  I  hope  so.  Shall  we  stroll  away  together  now  ? 

F.  Let  us  sit  and  chat  a  little  in  the  garden  first. 
We  can  get  quietly  down  this  way. 

M.  The  seat  under  this  tree  will  do  nicely.  Now 
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let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  engagement.  What 
a  change  a  month  has  made  for  you  ! 

F  Who  could  have  thought  my  old  guardian 
would  have  been  so  softened  by  his  narrow  escape ! 
I  think  when  he  consented,  he  imagined  it  was  all 
up  with  him. 

M.  Never  mind  ;  he  has  behaved  like  a  trump 
since.  But  do  you  recollect  what  we  were  talking 
about  when  the  telegram  came  ?  What  do  you  think 

about  the  reality  of  the  external  world  to-night  or 

rather  this  morning  ? 

F.  Oh,  don't  be  hard  on  me !  But  it  is  really 
curious  how  much  more  vividly  than  usual  I  now  feel 
every  patch  of  colour  and  every  note.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  felt  so  happy  as  I  do  to-night.  There,  they  are 
playing  the  '  Manola  Waltz';  don't  I  recollect  it  a 
year  ago ! 

M.  Yes,  it  is  curious  how  much  the  animal  emo- 
tions may  intensify  the  actions  of  our  organs  of  sense. 
F  The  animal  emotions  ! 

M.  Surely,  with  your  knowledge  and  love  of 
natural  science,  you  are  not  going  to  deny  that  all 
that  is  most  attractive  in  nature — the  bright  plumage 
of  so  many  birds,  the  brilliant  tints  of  so  many 
insects,  the  perfumes  of  our  most  prized  flowers,  and 
the  melodies  of  our  songsters — are  all  due  to  the 
action  of  the  reproductive  instinct  and  are  the 
unconscious  homage  of  organic  nature  at  the  shrine 
of  Alma  Venus  ?  We  are  animals,  and  share  their 
passions  and  emotions.  Under  present  circumstances, 
then,  the  phenomena  you  speak  of,  though  curious, 
are  not  at  all  exceptional. 

F  Don't  be  offensive.  I  admit,  of  course,  the 
truth  of  what  you  say,  and  I  admit  that  some  of  my 
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feelings— such,  perhaps,  as  those  stirred  up  by  the 
sound  of  that  waltz— have  a  certain  kinship  with 
those  which  we  may  imagine  to  be  evoked  in  animals 
by  the  love-notes  of  their  kind.  But  such  explana- 
tions are  miserably,  ludicrously  inadequate  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  human  love.  There  is  an  element 
in  that  which  is  wanting  in  the  emotions  of  brutes, 
however  keen  they  may  be.  Animals  will  recklessly 
encounter  death  in  the  pursuit  of  their  desires,  but  the 
human  being  will,  for  love,  voluntarily  sacrifice  his 
life,  knowing  all  the  while  that  his  desires  will  be 
frustrated  by  so  doing.  I  would  willingly  give  my 
life  if  by  so  giving  it  I  might  avert  some  great 
calamity  from  Emily.  I  take  it  that  the  distinctive 
human  element  I  refer  to  is  an  intellectual  one. 

M.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  instance  of  what 
you  would,  I  suppose,  then  call  '  intellectual  emo- 
tion '  ? 

F.  Certainly ;  there  is  the  pleasant  emotion  one 
feels  on  at  last  seeing  clearly  the  solution  of  a  diffi- 
cult mathematical  problem.  There  is  the  approving 
feeling  with  which  one  contemplates  an  act  of  heroic 
and  generous  self-denial.  Now  that  intellectual 
activity  which  is  the  essence  of  such  emotions  as 
these  may,  it  seems  to  me,  enter  into  and  transfigure 
the  animal  element  of  our  own  tender  emotion. 

M.  I  fully  agree  with  you,  and  will  even  go 
further.  I  believe  that  the  emotions  called  forth  in 
many  persons  by  musical  harmony  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  those  excited  in  us  by  beautiful  scenery  or 
by  the  contemplation  of  some  ruin  full  of  historic 
memories,  have  all  a  radically  different  origin  from 
that  to  which  is  due  our  lower  feelings,  which  we 
share  with  mere  animals. 
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F.  Yet  they  tell  us  that  on  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  all  human  feelings  may  be  resolved  into  a 
desire  for  food,  into  a  fear  of  being  eaten,  or  into  the 
reproductive  instinct.  I  confess  I  have  long  felt  this 
assertion  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Evolutionists  tell  me 
that  when  I  take  off  my  hat  to  any  one,  the  funda- 
mental reason  of  my  doing  so  is  a  habit  due  to  the 
inheritance  from  primitive  man  of  an  ancestral  fear 
of  being  preyed  on,  killed,  and  eaten.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  an  act  of  reverence  I  may  perform  now 
is — as  they  say  it  is — essentially  the  same  kind  of  act 
as  some  ancestral  ceremonious  act,  then  the  essence 
of  the  act  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  Now  as 
to  what  was  the  essential  nature  and  intention  of  the 
ancestral  act  I  can  know  nothing  save  by  remote 
inference,  but  as  to  what  is  the  essential  nature  and 
intention  of  my  own  present  act  I  have  supreme 
certainty.  I  am  quite  certain  that  when  I  salute 
some  persons — as,  for  example,  Professor  W.  K. 
Parker — the  essence  of  my  act  is  the  voluntary 
expression  of  my  intellectual  judgment — 'that  man 
deserves  reverence  from  me.'  I  have  much  reverence 
for,  but  no  atom  of  fear  of,  him.  Any  ancestral 
human  act,  then,  however  remote,  must — if  it  was,  as 
they  say,  the  same  kind  of  act — also  have  been  the 
expression  of  a  reverential  judgment  of  some  kind, 
and  not  the  mere  expression  of  a  fear  of  being  eaten. 

M.  Hear,  hear  !  Since  you  have  thus  come  to 
see  the  difference  between  certain  higher  and  certain 
lower  sets  of  complex  feelings  (emotions)  in  your 
own  mind,  I  may  fairly  call  upon  you  also  to  admit 
that  we  must  possess  cognitive  powers  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  possessed  by  animals,  for  if  our 
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merely  animal  emotions  may  be  transfigured,  as  you 
well  express  it,  into  distinctly  human  emotions  by 
means  of  acts  of  intellectual  activity,  that  activity 
must  be  a  kind  of  cognition  different  from  what 
animals  possess,  or  else  their  feelings  might  be 
similarly  transfigured. 

F.  We  must  not  go  too  fast.  I  should  like  to 
hear  you  enumerate  these  higher  cognitive  powers. 

M.  To  do  that  clearly  I  must  first  mention  the 
lower  ones  from  which  they  are  distinguished.  As 
animals,  we  have  of  course  all  those  powers  of  reflex 
action,  felt  automatic  action,  and  sense-perception 
which  animals  have — powers  such  as  those  by  which 
sneezing  and  breathing  are  effected,  food  swallowed, 
and  our  steps  guided  without  thought  in  walking. 
We  have  also  the  power  of  associating  feelings  to- 
gether, and  so  forming  'imaginations,'  'emotions,' and 
'sensuous,  or  organic,  inferences.'  The  last-named 
states  are  not  true  inferences,  but  are  unconscious 
anticipations  of  phenomena  which  anticipations  arise 
upon  the  experience  of  certain  phenomena  with  which 
the  anticipated  phenomena  have  come  to  be  associated 
by  sensuous  experience.  In  order  that  these  associa- 
tions should  be  formed,  we  need  such  power  of 
memory  as  animals  have,  and,  like  them,  we  can 
become  active  when  stimulated  by  feeling,  and  can 
express  our  feelings  and  communicate  them  by  the 
language  of  the  emotions.  But,  in  addition  to  all  these 
merely  animal  powers,  we  have  (1)  a  power  of  form- 
ing abstract  ideas,  such  as  '  humanity,'  '  truth,'  etc.  ; 
(2)  a  power  of  apprehending  not  only  existing  objects, 
but  also  the  fact  of  their  existence  ;  (3)  a  power  of 
reflecting  on  our  own  being  and  consciousness; 
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(4)  a  power  (by  voluntary  attention)  of  recalling,  or 
seeking  to  recall,  to  mind  past  thoughts  ;  (5)  a  power 
of  uniting  two  simple  intellectual  apprehensions  into 
an  explicit  affirmation  or  negation — that  is,  a  power 
of  judgment  ;  (6)  a  power  of  induction  ;  (7)  a  power 
of  true  inference  ;  (8)  intellectual  emotions,  such  as 
those  the  existence  of  which  you  have  recognised  ; 
(9)  a  power  of  expressing  intellectual  feelings 
and  ideas  by  definite  external  signs — intellectual 
language  ;  and  (10)  a  true  power  of  will.  It  is  these 
tex  last  powers  which  I  take  to  be  our  higher  powers, 
whion  animals  show  no  sign  of  sharing  with  us. 

F.  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  you  as  to  our 
having  these  two  sets  of  faculties,  but  I  feel  a  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  it  is  we  can  have  them, 
a  difficulty  as  to  how  any  difference  of  kind  can 
exist  upon  the  theory  of  evolution.  Even  in  the 
evolution  of  the  individual,  the  lower  faculties 
naturally  develop  into  the  higher.  We  really  know 
nothing  at  our  birth — though  we  have  lofty  faculties 
as  yet  undeveloped — and  assuming  that  the  human 
race  had  (what  evolution  shows  it  had  not)  a  de- 
finite origin,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  race 
had  at  its  origin  more  knowledge  than  has  man  the 
individual. 

M.  As  to  the  origin  of  man,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  later.  That  is  a  matter  of  inference,  not  to 
sayspeculation.  Let  us  first  stick  to  and  make  sure 
of  our  facts.  It  is  a  fact  that  you  and  I,  here  in 
this  garden  now,  have  these  two  sets  of  faculties, 
however  we  may  have  come  by  them.  This  fact  of  co- 
existence, the  presence  of  these  two  sets  of  faculties 
in  man,  is  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  in 
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the  whole  of  psychology 1 — one  without  which  you 
cannot,  I  believe,  have  a  really  rational  psychology. 

F  But  surely  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
our  knowledge  is  a  most  important  one.  It  is  the 
question  which  has  so  largely  occupied  the  attention 
of  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  this  on  which  Herbert 
Spencer  builds  much  of  his  system.  It  is  surely 
impossible  but  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  must, 
if  true,  have  a  great  effect  on  the  confidence  we 
may  reasonably  repose  in  our  convictions  and  ap- 
parent perceptions. 

M.  I  grant  you  that  the  question  is  very  interest- 
ing and  even  very  important,  yet  it  is  not  the  most 
important,  nor  need  it  concern  us  now.  The  ques- 
tion which  most  concerns  us  is  the  question  what 
is  true.  How  our  perceptions  as  to  truth  have  been 
acquired,  is  a  very  interesting  but  quite  distinct  and 
subordinate  inquiry. 

F.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mill,  and  to 
accept  as  true  and  valid  any  belief  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  an  original  one — one,  that  is,  not  due 
to  habit  and  association,  but  a  genuine  testimony  of 
consciousness.  For  example,  if  we  could  ascertain, 
by  observation  and  experiment,  what  is  the  first 
consciousness  of  an  infant  when  it  opens  its  eyes  to 
the  light,  I  should  regard  its  declarations  as  the 
genuine  testimony  of  consciousness  and  worthy  of 
credit  accordingly.  The  mischief  is,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  what  that  can  be.  Show  me 
any  belief  which  has  even  probably  not  been  sub- 

1  The  reader  who  desires  to  inform  himself  further  as  to  this 
matter  may  consult  Lessons  from  Nature  (John  Murray),  pp.  197  and 
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sequently  acquired  and  produced  by  the  process  of 
association  of  ideas,  and  I  will  be  satisfied. 

M.  My  dear  Frankland,  this  extreme  antici- 
patory reverence  for  babies  on  the  part  of  one 
still  a  bachelor  is  wonderful !  Why  on  earth  should 
you  and  Mill  credit  them  with  so  amazing  an 
insight  into  mysteries  about  which  even  philo- 
sophers dispute  ?  Why,  again,  should  you  think 
so  very  badly  of  any  belief  which  is  due  to  asso- 
ciation— called  forth  by  our  organisation  and  the 
ordinary  agglutination  and  sequence  of  ideas  ?  Why 
are  the  laws  which  govern  our  original  beliefs  and 
what  you  call  the  genuine  testimony  of  consciousness, 
so  much  more  certain  in  their  operation  than  those 
which  govern  association  ?  The  real  question  to 
be  considered  seems  to  me  to  be  not  how  a  thing 
comes  to  be  believed,  but  how  far  and  why  it  ought 
to  be  believed. 

F,  But  you  must  surely  allow  that  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  supposed  belief  is  the  product  of  mere 
custom,  it  thereby  loses  all  claim  to  be  considered  an 
a  priori  truth  and  one  we  may  unhesitatingly  trust  ? 
The  nature  of  the  origin  of  a  belief  may  not,  as  you 
seem  to  say,  suffice  to  prove  it  true,  but  it  may  at 
any  rate  suffice  to  prove  it  doubtful  or  even  pro- 
bably false.  How  a  thing  comes  to  be  believed 
must  then,  after  all,  be  a  very  important  question. 

M.  I  grant  you  that  if  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  universe  was  the  work  of  a  demon  who 
delighted  to  deceive  us  and  had  abundant  power  so 
to  do,  such  knowledge  as  to  the  origin  of  our  beliefs 
would  really  have  the  effect  you  attribute  to  it.  But  if 
the  universe  be  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  God,  then 
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there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  association  and 
custom  should  not  be  an  appointed  means  for 
making  us  apprehend  absolute  truths.  If  we  really 
know  such  truths  at  all,  there  must  be  some  means 
employed  for  making  us  know  them — why  not  those 
means  ? 

F.  Truths  thus  generated  cannot  at  any  rate 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  priori  truths  ! 

M.  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  deny  or  doubt 
the  truth  of  certain  a  priori  judgments,  but  the 
ground  on  which  I  believe  them  is  not  that  they  are 
a  priori,  but  that  they  are  (as  I  explained  to  you  at 
Eastbourne)  '  evident'  Not  only  is  it  not  enough 
to  say  that  a  judgment  is  a  priori,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  more  or  less  ambiguous.  By  saying  that  any 
judgment  is  a  priori  you  might  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  independent  of  experience  in  the  sense  that 
experience  did  not  prove  it — a  negative  assertion 
which  certainly  would  be  no  ground  for  believing  it. 

F.  Well,  I  admitted  before,  as  you  remind  me, 
that  '  evidence  '  is  and  must  be  the  test  of  truth,  and 
is,  I  suppose,  the  ultimate  ground  on  which  we 
believe  anything. 

M.  Precisely  so !  Those  beliefs  are  '  evidently ' 
true  which  can,  on  reflection,  be  seen  to  be  so 
evident  that  we  require  no  grounds  at  all  for 
believing  them  save  the  ground  of  their  own  very 
evidence. 

F.  You  make  a  great  distinction  then  between 
(1)  the  investigation  of  the  causes  or  antecedents 
which  produce  belief,  and  (2)  the  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  or  reasons  which  justify  them  ? 

M.  I  do  indeed  !    The  inquiry  into  the  genesis 
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of  belief  is  the  business  of  psychology,  the  inquiry 
as  to  our  grounds  of  belief  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  philosophy — one  the  task  of  which  is  to 
disengage  and  distinguish  such  ultimate  grounds  of 
belief.  It  is  the  business  of  this  department  of 
philosophy  to  point  out  the  self-evidence  of  funda- 
mental truths,  but  not  at  all  to  account  for  them.  If, 
then,  it  is  not,  as  it  is  not,  its  business  to  account  for 
ultimate  truths,  it  certainly  is  not  its  business  to  try 
and  prove  them.  If  it  were  possible  for  it  to  do 
that,  it  would  only  thereby  defeat  its  own  object,  by 
showing  that  such  truths  are  not  ultimate  but 
depend  on  others  which  prove  them.  Its  business, 
in  other  words,  is  to  point  out  truths  which  may  be 
seen  by  their  own  evidence  to  be  absolutely  and 
universally  true. 

F.  Absolutely  and  universally  ? 

M.  Certainly!  Look  at  those  stars.  Some  of 
them  are,  as  you  know,  so  distant  that  their  light  is 
the  only  evidence  we  have  of  an  activity  which  took 
place  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  that  light  which 
now  strikes  our  eyes  passed  off  from  them.  Yet 
what  is  necessary  objective  truth  for  us  here,  is  also 
necessary  objective  truth  in  Sirius  now,  and  was  the 
same  at  any  abyss  of  past  time  however  vast. 

F.  But  how  can  such  a  creature  as  man,  an 
inhabitant  for  a  few  seconds  of  an  obscure  atom  of 
creation,  know  such  a  thing  as  absolute,  necessary, 
and  universal  truth — truth  for  all  ages  and  for  the 
remotest  regions  of  space  ? 

M.  The  difficulty  you  feel  about  it  is  merely  the 
effect  of  a  delusion  easy  to  explain.  But  first  tell 
me  when  you  reflect  on  such  truths,  how  do  they 
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impress  you  ?  When  you  reflect,  for  instance,  that 
two  and  two  make  four ;  that  any  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  are  greater  than  the  third  side  ;  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part ;  that  you  cannot  both 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  or  (in  other  words)  that 
nothing  can,  at  the  same  time,  both  « be *  and  '  not 
be  '—how  do  these  truths  strike  you  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  these  truths  must  be  true  anywhere  and 
anywhen  ? 

F.  They  certainly  do  strike  me  as  true  for  all 
the  places  and  times  I  can  think  of,  but  yet  I  have 
a  feeling  that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  attain  to 
any  absolute  and  really  universal  knowledge.  This 
feeling  of  mine,  you  say,  is  due  to  an  illusion  easy  to 
explain.    I  wish  then  you  would  explain  it. 

M.  The  illusion  arises  in  this  way.  As  a  general 
rule,  things  which  are  very  distant,  or  which  hap- 
pened a  very  long  time  ago,  are  known  to  us  only  in 
roundabout  ways,  and  are  more  or  less  uncertain. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  convictions  concerning  the 
things  about  us  at  any  given  moment  can  be  tested 
by  our  senses,  and  we  are  certain  regarding  them. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  we  associate  '  uncertainty ' 
with  statements  about  what  is  remote,  and  '  certainty ' 
with  what  is  present.  But  we  have  already  seen 
that  '  self-evidence '  is  the  supreme  test ;  and  if  a 
proposition  is  vouched  for  by  that  test  it  can  have  no 
higher.  If  we  were  to  doubt  it  we  should  cut  the 
ground  from  under  all  certainty  whatever. 

F.  But  might  not  an  intelligence  of  another  and 
higher  kind  than  man's  arrive  at  different  results  by 
different  processes  ? 

M.  Certainly  different  in  the  sense  of  more  full 
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and  complete.  But  if  our  intellect  can  be  trusted  at 
all,  it  must  be  trusted  in  what  it  declares  to  be  the 
most  certain  of  all,  and  such  are  necessary  truths- 
truths  like  those  I  have  instanced.  A  higher  intel- 
ligence might  greatly  transcend  ours  in  the  extent 
and  clearness  of  its  perceptions,  but  it  could  not  con- 
tradict ours — otherwise  we  ourselves  know  and  can 
know  nothing,  and  it  is  no  use  talking. 

F.  How  is  it,  then,  that  I  have  doubted  about 
such  truths,  and  about  my  knowledge  of  them  ?. 

M,  From  want  of  reflection  and  from  want  of 
reaching  through  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  A 
man,  not  a  philosopher,  may  doubt  the  universality 
and  necessity  of  any  abstract  proposition  (such,  for 
example,  as  '  that  a  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time '),  but  he  cannot  doubt  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  he  himself  being  now  both  in  the 
planet  Jupiter  and  out  of  it.  He  cannot  really  doubt 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  his  having  been  present 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  also  not  having  existed 
till  the  present  century.  Any  man  who  really  doubts 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  these  contradictory  concrete 
facts— a  man  who  doubts  whether,  if  his  legs  were 
cut  off,  they  might  not  at  the  same  time  remain  on — 
has  a  mind  in  a  diseased  condition.  Yet  the  abstract 
proposition — the  principle  of  contradiction — is  but 
the  summing-up  of  all  possible  concrete  facts  of  this 
kind. 

F.  Is  not  this  very  much  like  Herbert  Spencer's 
'  universal  postulate  — I  mean  his  principle  that  we 
must  accept  as  true,  propositions  we  cannot  help 
thinking  because  we  cannot  imagine  the  contrary  ? 

M.  No.   That  is  a  very  different  thing.   To  say 
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that  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrary  of  any  proposi- 
tion is  a  mere  assertion  of  impotence,  not  a  recogni- 
tion of  an  active  power  of  positive  perception,  such  as 
we  all  act  upon  in  such  matters.  There  are  things 
which  you  cannot  think,  merely  through  an  impotence 
—a  negative,  passive  inability— to  think,  as  when  you 
cannot  think  seriatim  of  the  units  which  would  make 
up  a  million ;  but  such  an  impotence  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  actively  seeing  that  anything  cannot 
be  because  it  is  positively  impossible.  This  is  a  most 
important  distinction,  which  I  would  particularly 
recommend  you  to  think  over  and  carefully  note. 
In  the  one  case  we  do  see  clearly  that  a  thing  is 
impossible,  in  the  other  we  merely  do  not  see  that  it 
is  possible.  Thus  we  do  see  clearly  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  square  to  be  round ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  universe  to  be 
finite,  but  this  by  no  means  compels  us  to  think  it 
is  infinite. 

F.  How  can  we  get  such  knowledge — how  can 
we  ever  come  to  see  the  positive  impossibility  of 
anything  ? 

M.  How  can  we  get  any  knowledge  at  all  ?  How 
can  we  come  to  see  anything  whatever  ?  How  can 
molecular  vibrations,  or  other  occult  powers  of  bodies, 
cause  in  us  a  sensation  of  sweetness,  or  of  blueness,  or 
of  musical  tone  ?  In  these  matters  all  is  alike  mys- 
terious or  a  very  simple  matter,  according  as  you 
view  it.  On  the  occurrence  of  certain  changes  in 
our  nervous  system  we  have  an  innate  power  of 
feeling  these  sensations.  On  the  occurrence  of  cer- 
tain sensations  (actual  and  remembered)  we  possess 
an  innate  power  of  perceiving  external  objects  and 
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having  ideas.  On  the  occurrence  of  certain  percep- 
tions, we  have  an  innate  power  of  recognising  our 
own  existence,  past  and  present.  Similarly  we  have 
an  innate  power  of  perceiving  universal  and  neces- 
sary truths  when  the  occasion  presents  itself.  We 
learn  them  through  experience,  as  we  learn  other 
truths.  As  when  a  mental  image  arises  in  our 
memory  we  may  become  aware  it  represents  a  past 
experience  ;  so,  on  a  given  truth  entering  our  minds, 
we  may  become  aware  that  it  is  a  necessary  one. 
There  is  really  no  more  difficulty  or  mystery  in  the 
mind's  perceiving  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and 
must  do  so,  since  they  must  make  four,  than  there 
is  in  its  remembering  that  we  have  been  to  Naples, 
if  we  have  been  to  Naples  ;  or  that  a  sensation  is  one 
of  sweetness  when  it  is  so.  The  fact  is  so,  and  we 
perceive  it  to  be  so  ;  and  the  act  by  which  we  do  this 
is  no  more  really  marvellous  in  one  case  than  in 
another ;  or,  rather,  every  act  of  knowledge  is  alike 
marvellous.  We  know  things,  and  we  know  that  we 
know  them.  How  we  know  them  is  a  mystery 
indeed,  but  one  about  which  it  is  perfectly  idle  to 
speculate.  It  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  mystery  of 
sensation.  We  feel  things  savoury,  or  odorous,  or 
brilliant,  or  melodious,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope  we  may 
investigate  the  material  conditions  of  such  sensations. 
But  how  such  conditions  can  give  rise  to  the  feelings 
themselves  is  a  mystery  which  defies  our  utmost 
efforts  to  penetrate.  Yet  because  we  cannot  discover 
this,  we  never  doubt  our  sensations.  Neither  should 
we  doubt  our  intuitions  as  to  necessary  truth.  To 
do  so  is  not  to  be  exceptionally  intellectual,  but 
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exceptionally  foolish/  It  is  to  commit  intellectual 
suicide,  since  the  dictates  of  the  intellect  are  (as  I 
urged  on  you  before,  and  as  you  admitted)  ultimate 
and  supreme,  and  discriminate,  judge,  and  ratify  the 
apparent  testimony  of  the  senses.  To  our  intellect, 
our  sole  ultimate  appeal  as  to  truth  and  reality  must 
be  directed. 

F.  But  you  recollect  the  instance  of  Clifford  and 
Helmholtz's  views  as  to  the  changed  perceptions 
concerning  necessary  geometrical  relations  which 
would  be  induced  in  beings  living  in  very  peculiar 
conditions.  They  imagined  creatures  living  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  and  entirely  devoid  of  thickness, 
so  that  they  inhabited  a  space  of  only  two  dimensions, 
length  and  breadth.  These  creatures  were  sup- 
posed to  have  experience  of  lengths  and  breadths  in 
curves,  but  none  of  heights  or  depths  or  of  any 
straight  lines.  Now  Helmholtz  and  Clifford  declare 
that  our  geometrical  '  absolute  and  necessary  '  truths 
would  not  appear  to  such  creatures  to  be  truths  at  all, 
and  therefore  (these  writers  conclude)  the  geometrical 
truths  which  appear  to  be  universal  and  necessary 
cannot  really  be  such. 

M.  Here  we  have  once  more  what  is  equivalent 
to  our  hydra  turned  inside  out.  Let  it  be  granted 
for  argument's  sake  that  the  geometrical  truths 
referred  to  really  are  universal  and  absolutely 
necessary,  yet  creatures  so  extraordinarily  defective 
as  those  supposed,  might  well  be  unable  to  perceive 
truths  which  more  perfect  beings  (such  as  men)  can 
perceive.  It  is  probable  that  such  creatures  would 
have  no  conception  at  all  of  the  three  dimensions  of 
space,  and  that  their  geometrical  knowledge  would 
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therefore  be  most  limited.  But  anyhow  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that,  if  such  creatures  could  conceive 
of  straight  and  parallel  lines  at  all,  they  would  not 
perceive  the  impossibility  of  two  parallel  ones  ever 
meeting,  just  as  we  can  perceive  the  necessary  results 
of  the  very  peculiar  state  of  existence  imagined  for 
them.  How  could  Helmholtz  and  Clifford  tell  for 
certain  what  would  or  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
perceptions  of  their  imaginary  creatures  unless  those 
professors  themselves  knew  the  certain  and  absolute 
truth  about  it  ?  Either  what  they  say  need  not  be  true, 
or  their  very  assertion  demonstrates  what  they  would 
deny.  If  they  affirm  that  their  own  representations 
must  be  absolutely  true,  they  must  think  that  they 
perceive  (and  they  must  therefore  implicitly  assert 
the  existence  of)  absolute,  necessary  truth,  or  else 
their  own  argument  itself  falls  to  the  ground. 

F.  If  your  argument  is  valid,  and  I  confess  I  do 
not  exactly  see  how  to  evade  it,  there  must  be  objec- 
tive conditions  in  things,  which  conditions  correspond 
with  our  subjective  perceptions  of  absolute  and 
necessary  truth,  and  such  subjective  conceptions 
would  necessarily  have  objective  validity.  Yet  how 
many  false  persuasions  there  are — how  many  sub- 
jective conceptions  which  seem  certainly  true  to 
individuals,  can  have  no  objective  validity  since  they 
are  mere  mistakes ! 

M.  Of  course  there  are  such  things  as  individual 
aberrations.  A  man  would  be  a  fool  indeed  who 
denied  that  there  were  any  fools  besides  himself. 
But  the  delusions  of  individuals  do  not  affect  'reality' 
for  other  people,  and  even  deluded  men  often  recog- 
nise that  their  false  persuasions  are  delusions.  The 
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truths  I  refer  to  are  truths  which  are  the  same  for  all 
men,  and  certainly  existed  ages  before  the  birth  of 
any  individual  man.  With  regard  to  such  subjective 
conceptions  as  these,  there  are  corresponding  external 
relations,  and  on  account  of  their  correspondence  we 
may  distinguish  such  '  external  relations  '  as  '  objec- 
tive concepts,'  since  they  are  that  in  objects  which 
answers  to  our  abstract  ideas. 

F.  A  queer  term  !  But  I  will  not  dispute  about 
a  name  if  you  can  only  show  me  that  something  cor- 
responding to  it  really  exists.  If  you  can  show  me, 
for  example,  that  there  are  what  you  call  '  objective 
concepts '  which  do  correspond  with  my  subjective 
concepts  of  different  kinds,  I  shall  be  much  surprised. 

M.  In  the  first  place  you  must  admit,  since  you 
have  given  up  idealism,  that  we  do  recognise  the 
truth  of  certain  statements  (concerning  matters  I  call 
necessary  and  evident)  as  being  true  of  things  and  not 
merely  affections  of  our  own  minds.  That  such  is  the 
case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  always  feel  confident 
that  they  will  practically  answer  when  acted  on — 
and  they  do  answer.  Geometrical  necessary  truth 
tells  us  that  we  shall  certainly  go  out  of  our  way  in 
walking  home  (and  I  think  we  had  better  start 
without  any  more  delay)  if  we  turn  up  beyond  the 
Athenaeum  instead  of  turning  up  by  the  Carlton. 
The  clear  comprehension  of  a  single  triangle  or  a 
single  grateful  act,  enables  us  at  once  to  perceive  a 
number  of  necessary  objective  relations  of  such  a 
figure  or  of  such  an  act. 

F  And  amongst  them  are  those  which  tell  me  I 
ought  to  accept  a  hint  from  your  illustration,  and  not 
keep   you  any  longer;  so  here  we  go.  ...  I 
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admit,  of  course,  that  there  are  relations  which  seem 
to  exist  simultaneously  both  in  the  human  mind  and 
in  the  external  universe. 

M.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  correspondence 
between  objective  and  subjective  concepts. 

F  But  these  things  exist  in  very  different  ways 
in  the  two  cases.  As  they  exist  in  our  minds  they 
are,  of  course,  '  concepts,'  but  their  objective  existence 
consists  of  'real  relation  between  and  in  things.' 

M.  Of  course.  I  only  call  these  external  ob- 
jective relations  in  things  'external  concepts'  because 
it  is  with  them  that  '  subjective  concepts '  corre- 
spond, and  this  term  forcibly  expresses  that  corre- 
spondence. You  said  you  did  not  care  to  dispute  about 
the  word,  and  I  see  you  agree  with  me  in  meaning. 

F.  I  certainly  do  say  that  in  apprehending  such 
truths  as  that  'two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater 
than  the  third,'  etc.,  I  also  apprehend  that  the  cause 
of  such  truths  does  not  lie  in  my  own  understanding, 
but  in  external  nature. 

M.  Just  so.  If  there  were  not  objective  concepts 
corresponding  to  our  subjective  concepts  men  could 
never  converse  together  intelligibly  or  convey  to 
each  other  any  information  whatever.  There  are 
therefore  many  relations  in  external  nature  which 
our  intellect  has  the  power  of  directly  apprehending 
on  the  recurrence  of  certain  sense-impressions. 
These  relations  do  not  merely  exist  in  our  subjective 
impressions,  or  merely  objectively  in  the  things  which 
produce  those  impressions,  but  in  both  simulta- 
neously. They  exist  in  our  perceived  impressions  as 
forming  part  of  a  universe  in  which  such  necessary 
relations  rei^n.    Thus  the  reason  of  the  individual 
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man  may  be  seen  to  have  a  participation  in  that 
universal  reason  which  finds  mute  expression  in 
the  irrational  universe,  and  express  recognition  in 
the  human  mind. 

F  The  cause  of  our  perceptions  being  what  they 
are,  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  our  own 
being  and  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  external 
world  about  us.  But  what  is  the  '  objective  concept ' 
which  corresponds  to  that  'subjective  concept'  of 
ours  which  we  express  by  the  word  '  cause '  ?  You 
will  no  doubt  affirm  that  '  everything  has  a  cause  ; ' 
but  has  it  ?  If,  however,  it  has  not,  what  then 
becomes  of  your  alleged  correspondence  between 
subjective  and  objective  concepts  ? 

M.  But  everything  has  not  a  cause.  My  in- 
tellect certainly  makes  no  such  affirmation  as  that 
everything  has  a  cause.  What  does  seem  to  me 
evident,  however,  is  that  no  change  in  any  present 
existence  can  take  place  without  a  cause,  and  nothing 
therefore  ever  can  or  ever  did  arise — since  the 
greatest  change  must  be  that  from  non-existence  to 
existence— without  a  '  cause.'  I  am  persuaded  this 
is  no  mere  subjective  fancy,  but  a  real  condition 
of  things.    How  does  this  appear  to  your  mind  ? 

F  Certainly  when  I  see  any  change  I  look  for 
a  cause  of  that  change.  May  not  this,  however,  be, 
as  Hume  said  it  was,  the  mere  effect  of  custom  ? 

M.  Now  you  have  slipped  into  psychology  and 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  ideas — a  very  interesting 
inquiry,  as  I  said  before,  but  one  which  is  irrelevant 
when  one's  object  is  to  investigate  the  truth  of  ideas. 
Tell  me  what  your  own  mind  says  to  you  now  as  to 
this  matter.    Is  it  or  is  it  not  clear  and  evident  to 
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you  that  every  change  does  and  must  always  and 
everywhere  require  a  cause  ? 

F.  It  certainly  is  ;  but  still  I  should  like  to  know 
how  I  got  this  idea. 

M.  In  various  ways.  By  your  consciousness  of 
your  own  voluntary  bodily  actions  and  the  action  of 
your  will,  and  by  a  multitude  of  instances  of  physical 
causation  which  you  have  seen  again  and  again 
since  your  infancy — such  as  trees  blown  by  the  wind, 
pebbles  pushed  by  waves,  marbles  duly  propelled  by 
deftly  applied  impulses,  birds  brought  down  by  a 
gun,  etc.  etc.  The  experience  of  things  such  as 
these  has,  I  believe,  given  you  your  idea  of  '  causa- 
tion.' 

F.  But  I  have  never  seen  or  felt  '  causation,'  but 
only  '  sequence.'  I  have  seen  one  thing  or  event 
follow  after  another,  but  not  any  sort  of  inflow  of 
influence  from  one  thing  into  another ;  and  yet  you 
seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  some  action  of  the 
kind. 

M.  I  not  only  imply  it,  but  I  distinctly  assert  it. 

F.  Well,  I  am  positive  that  I  have  never  seen  or 
felt  any  such  inflow  of  influence.  My  senses  tell  me 
absolutely  nothing  about  its  existence.  You  speak 
of  my  consciousness  of  what  passes  within  myself 
when  I  make  a  voluntary  effort ;  but  when  I  move 
my  arm  all  that  I  really  feel  is  an  antecedent,  which 
is  an  act  of  will,  and  a  consequent,  which  is  the 
motion  of  my  arm.  That  which,  according  to  you,  is 
causation — the  transmission  of  force  to  my  arm — 
altogether  escapes  me.  That  it  does  so  escape  my 
notice  is  certain,  for  there  are  a  number  of  inter- 
mediate nervous  actions  between  my  act  of  will  and 
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my  arm's  movements,  and  it  is  these  nervous  actions 
which  are  both  the  immediate  cause  of  the  movement 
and  the  immediate  results  of  my  act  of  will.  Yet  of  the 
play — even  of  the  very  existence — of  these  nervous 
actions  I  am  profoundly  unconscious.  Can  we  then 
possibly,  in  this  instance,  be  sensible  of  the  trans- 
mission of  force — as  a  cause — from  the  act  of  will, 
when  we  are  not  even  sensible  of  the  existence  of 
the  effect  which  it  has  caused  ? 

M.  What  you  say  is  most  reasonable  and  just; 
We  never  see  or  feel  the  action  of  physical  causation, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  that  action  is  invisible 
and  intangible.  But  although  your  senses  cannot  per- 
ceive it  your  intellect  does.  '  Cause '  is  one  of  those 
intellectual  ideas  (like  '  unity,'  '  number,'  '  existence,' 
L  possibility,'  etc.)  which  the  intellect  spontaneously 
gains  through  the  incidence  of  sense  impressions, 
and  which  is  conveyed  to  it  by,  though  it  is  never 
contained  in,  them ;  it  travels  as  an  outside  passenger. 
But  though  your  senses  can  take  no  cognisance  of 
this  inflow  of  influence,  wherein  causation,  exists, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  one  phenomenon  of  conscious- 
ness wherein  this  inflow  and  action  are  actually 
perceptible  to  us. 

F.  Indeed!  I  should  much  like  to  know  what 
it  is.  I  have  never  even  heard  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  direct  perception  of  causation, 

M.  The  perception  I  refer  to  is  our  perception 
of  the  inflow  of  the  influence  of  motives  upon  our 
will.  When  I  resolve  from  a  certain  motive  to 
perform  any  act,  I  am  conscious  not  merely  of  the 
existence  of  a  certain  antecedent  state  of  things, 
which  is  named  a  motive,  and  of  a  certain  consequent,' 
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which  is  my  act  of  resolve,  but  I  am  conscious  of  the 
antecedent  as  a  motive — that  is,  as  something  moving 
me.  I  know  and  feel  that  it  is  active,  and  is  exert- 
ing an  influence  upon  me ;  that  it  emits,  as  it  were, 
a  force  which  is  stirring  my  will.  We  have,  I  think, 
a  more  or  less  similar  experience  of  force  whenever 
anything  resists  our  will.  In  the  latter  case  the 
influence  is  antagonistic  to  an  act  of  will  already 
formed  ;  in  the  former  case,  the  influence  excites 
towards  the  formation  of  such  an  act  of  will.  How- 
ever, what  I  want  you  to  be  sure  about  is  that  here 
and  now  you  do,  as  a  fact,  actually  look  for  a  cause 
of  any  change  which  you  may  perceive,  and  that  your 
intellect  justifies  this  action  of  yours  by  asserting  (as 
an  evident,  absolute  truth)  that  for  any  change  some 
cause  is  necessary  ;  also  that  anything  which  from 
its  nature  cannot  contain  within  itself  the  sufficient 
cause  of  its  own  existence  must  evidently  have  had 
a  cause.  Suppose  you  see  a  definite  series  of  changes 
taking  place  in  a  certain  special  order,  e.g.,  regiments 
marching  past  in  a  review,  are  you  not  certain  that 
there  is  a  cause  not  only  for  each  action,  but  for  the 
whole  series  of  actions  thus  grouped  into  an  orderly, 
serial  whole  ? 

F  Certainly  I  am. 

M.  Reason  also  justifies  that  certainty  of  yours 
by  asserting  as  an  evident,  absolute  truth,  that  if  any 
series  of  changes  takes  place  according  to  a  certain 
order  and  mode  of  sequence  then  a  cause,  either 
external  or  internal,  is  needed  to  account  for  that 
order  and  mode  of  sequence  of  the  series. 

F.  How  do  you  mean  external  or  internal  ?  Give 
me  an  instance  of  both. 
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M.  Well,  the  soldiers'  march  past  has  evidently 
a  cause  external  to  the  individual  men,  namely,  he 
who  directs  and  commands  the  review.  So  again, 
such  a  series  of  changes  as  result  in  the  growth 
of  a  beach  of  pebbles  of  regularly  graduated  sizes, 
like  the  Chesil  Bank,  has  a  cause  or  causes  external 
to  that  bank,  namely,  the  sea's  waves  modified  by 
currents,  and  the  shape  of  the  adjoining  coast.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  series  of  changes  which  make 
up  the  growth  of  an  oak  from  an  acorn,  we  evidently 
have,  as  a  cause,  an  internal  power  of  response  to 
the  action  of  environing  agencies,  and  from  the 
combined  action  of  both,  the  oak  results.  Here  we 
have  an  internal  cause. 

F  So  far  I  am  with  you ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  cause  of  the  highest  « tender  emotion '  is 
something  different  from  the  mere  desires  and 
fears  of  brute  animals.  We  have  not  finished  that 
matter,  and  I  should  like  to  finish  it  before  we 
sleep. 

M.  <  Still  harping  on  my  daughter ' !  The  theme 
is  well  chosen.  You  are,  I  think,  willing  to  admit 
now  that  we  do  perceive  some  truths  which  are 
absolute  truths  of  things,  and  not  merely  truths  for 
us.  I  am  sure  you  believe  Emily  to  be  '  true,'  and 
you  are  persuaded  she  is  a  good  girl. 

F.  Persuaded  !  I  know  she  is — one  of  the  best 
of  girls  ! 

M.  You  mean  she  will  give  you  pleasure  and 
make  you  happy  ? 

F  She  will  do  both  ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  she  is  good. 

M.  You  mean  that  she  has  such  strongly  sym- 
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pathetic  feelings  that  she  will  be  ever  ready  to  sacri- 
fice herself  to  the  tribe  ? 

F  Confound  the.  tribe  !    What  do  you  mean  ? 

M.  Rather  tell  me  what  you  really  signify  when 
you  say  she  is  '  good  '  ? 

F.  I  mean  that  she  is  ever  ready  to  do  her  duty, 
and  is  a  girl  strongly  possessed  by  the  idea  of  duty. 

M.  What  is  duty  ? 

F.  Duty  is  that  course  of  conduct  which  tends 
to  benefit  mankind,  and  is  prompted  by  a  stronger 
regard  for  that  which  is  beneficial  to  others  than  for 
that  which  merely  benefits  self. 

M.  So  she  is  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  to  the 
tribe  after  all !  But  suppose  you  perform  some  action 
with  the  intention  of  injuring  others,  and  suppose  you 
do  it  so  stupidly  that  you  really  benefit  them  ;  have, 
you,  in  performing  such  an  action — thus  practically 
beneficial — done  an  act  of  duty  ? 

F.  I  should  say,  'No';  and  the  late  Professor 
Clifford  would  have  said,  '  No,'  for  all  that  he  was 
such  a  thorough  Darwinian  utilitarian. 

M.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  apprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  your  Darwinian  and  agnostic  friends  ? 

F.  I  think  I  do,  but,  of  course,  I  may  not.  Tell 
me  how  you  understand  their  meaning  with  regard 
to  '  duty '  and  '  goodness.' 

M.  Their  view  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  present 
differences  between  the  ideas  '  pleasure '  and  '  duty,' 
they  are,  nevertheless,  one  as  to  their  origin— an 
origin  consisting  ultimately  of  pleasurable  and  pain- 
ful sensations.  Moral  conceptions,  they  say,  have 
been  evolved  from  pleasurable  sensations  by  the 
preservation  through  long  ages  (in  the  struggle  for 
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life)  of  a  predominating  number  of  such  individuals 
as  happened  to  have  a  natural  and  spontaneous  liking 
for  practices  and  habits  of  mind  useful  to  their  tribe 
or  race,  while  individuals  possessing  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  contrary  practices  and  habits  of  mind  were 
destroyed.  The  descendants  of  individuals  so  sur- 
viving (because  fittest  to  survive)  have,  they  say, 
inherited  a  strong  liking  for  such  useful  habits  of 
mind,  and  at  last — finding  this  inherited  tendency  thus 
existing  in  themselves  distinct  from  their  tendency 
to  conscious  self-gratification — have  come  to  regard 
it  as  something  fundamentally  distinct,  innate,  and 
independent  of  all  experience.  In  fact,  according  to 
this  school,  the  idea  of  'right '  is  only  the  result  of  the 
gradual  accretion  of  useful  predilections,  which  from 
time  to  time  arose  in  a  series  of  ancestors  naturally 
selected.  In  this  way  'morality'  is,  as  it  were,  the 
congealed  past  experience  of  the  race  ;  and  '  virtue  ' 
becomes  a  sort  of  retrieving,  which  the  thus  improved 
human  animal  practises  by  a  perfected  and  inherited 
habit,  regardless  of  self-gratification,  just  as  the  brute 
animal  has  acquired  the  habit  of  seeking  prey  and 
bringing  it  to  his  master,  instead  of  devouring  it  him- 
self. '  Conscience '  is  thus  (according  to  the  teaching 
of  this  school)  but  an  accumulation  of  traditional 
feelings  of  utility ;  '  right  action '  is  but  a  form  of 
self-seeking ;  and  our  '  perception  of  rfght  *  is  but  a 
modified  feeling  of  pleasure  which  has  come  to  mis- 
take itself  for  something  higher. 

F.  I  think  certainly  that  the  Darwinian  view  is 
fundamentally  what  you  say,  though  its  supporters 
express  themselves  differently.  But  what  do  you 
yourself  believe  'duty'  to  be?     I  should  like  to 
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hear  you  fully  express  your  own  view  in  a  manner 
parallel  to  your  expression  of  the  other  view. 

M.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  that  'virtue' 
and  •  utility  '  are  ideas  not  only  fundamentally  dis- 
tinct, but  so  far  in  natural  opposition,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  utility  in  an  action  may  now  and  again  detract 
from  its  virtue.  So  essential  is  the  distinction  that, 
not  only  does  the  idea  of  '  benefit '  not  enter  into  the 
idea  of  '  duty,'  but  we  even  see  that  the  very  fact  of 
an  act  not  being  beneficial  to  us  makes  it  the  more 
praiseworthy.  Its  merit  is  increased  by  any  self- 
denial  which  may  be  necessary  to  its  performance  ; 
while  gain  tends  to  diminish  the  merit  of  an  action. 
It  is  not  that  the  absence  of  gain  or  pleasure,  benefits 
our  neighbour  more  ;  it  is  that  any  diminution  of 
pleasure  which  circumstances  may  occasion,  irre- 
spective of  any  advantage  thereby  occasioned  to  our 
neighbour,  in  itself  heightens  the  value  of  the  action. 
That,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  substance  of  '  duty ' 
which  increases  '  dutifulness  '  by  its  absence.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  evident  that  '  good  intention  '  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  an  act  of  duty,  and  not  '  good 
results '  nor  '  pleasurable  feelings  felt  in  its  per- 
formance.' I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  primary,  objective  goodness  in  the  nature  of  a 
virtuous  man's  action,  but,  with  our  limited  know- 
ledge, intention  is  our  test.  No  action  done  with  a 
bad  intention  can  be  good,  whatever  its  result.  You 
have  admitted  that  if  a  man,  intending  to  do  harm 
to  another  by  a  spiteful  act,  really  benefits  him 
thereby  through  some  miscalculation,  his  spiteful  act 
is  not  made  into  a  'good  one,'  or  'an  act  of  duty,' 
because  it  happens  accidentally  to  turn  out  well. 
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F.  But  I  cannot  admit  your  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  '  good '  and  '  goodness/  Surely 
what  they  really  denote  is  correspondence  with  some 
proper  and  intended  end.  When  we  call  a  knife,  a 
gun,  a  horse,  or  a  pair  of  boots  '  goo'd,'  we  mean  that 
they  are  well  fitted  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended ;  and  the  same  meaning  applies 
to  a  racehorse,  a  baker,  an  architect,  a  judge  or  a 
bishop,  whenever  we  speak  of  any  of  them  as  being 
'  good '  of  their  kind. 

M.  '  Good '  and  '  goodness  '  have  two  meanings, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  clearly  to  distinguish 
between  '  material '  and  '  formal '  goodness.  True 
goodness,  that  which  contains  the  essence  of  the  idea, 
is  what  is  formally  {i.e.  absolutely)  good  ;  and  the 
other  kinds  of  '  goodness  '  are  so  called  by  a  more  or 
less  close  or  distant  analogy.  To  see  in  what  true 
goodness  consists,  you  must  analyse  some  good 
action — such  as  an  act  of  gratitude — and  then  you 
will  see  that  its  essence  is  neither  '  pleasure '  nor 
'  conformity  to  an  end,'  but  a  simple  and  inexplicable 
quality  termed  goodness.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that 
a  benefactor,  A,  rightly  thinks  that  an  introduction 
to  a  certain  career  will  be  a  benefit  to  his  daughter, 
and  therefore  asks  aid  for  this  from  one,  B,  whom  he 
has  greatly  benefited.  B  mistakenly  supposes  the 
introduction  will  injure  the  girl,  and  therefore  com- 
plies with  the  request  and  does  benefit  her.  The 
action  of  B  is  then  materially,  but  not  formally,  good  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  both  had  his  intention  been 
benevolent.  Neither  the  giving  of  pleasure  to  A  or 
to  his  daughter  or  to  himself  will  make  B's  malevo- 
lent action  a  good  one  ;  nor  would  the  giving  pain 
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to  A,  to  his  daughter  and  to  himself,  have  prevented 
a  refusal  on  B's  part  from  being  formally  '  good,'  did 
B  think  that  the  introduction  would  be  really  inju- 
rious to  the  girl.  Conformity  to  no  '  end '  will  by 
itself  affect  the  character  of  the  act,  unless  it  is 
recognised  that  the  true  end  of  all  voluntary  action 
is  to  act  in  conformity  to  duty — to  follow  the  right 
order.  But  if  we  ask,  '  Why  should  we  conform  to 
duty,  and  follow  a  right  order  ? '  there  is  no  answer 
but  that  '  it  is  right '  so  to  do. 

F.  There  is  another  answer  :  namely,  the  answer, 
'  It  is  your  true  interest  to  do  so.' 

M.  That  is  abandoning  the  whole  ground,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  an  ethical 
principle  which  makes  '  following  our  true  interest '  a 
duty,  and,  according  to  that  principle,  we  should  follow 
it  not  because  it  is  our  interest,  but  because  following 
our  true  interest  is  right.  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
basis  of  every  ethical  maxim  must  itself  be  ethical. 

F.  But  must  not  a  formally  good,  grateful  act 
give  pleasure  to  the  performer  of  it  ? 

M.  Not  necessarily.  It  may  be  a  most  painful 
act ;  and  the  more  painful  it  may  be  the  more 
Strikingly  apparent  is  the  gratitude  implied  in  its 
performance. 

F.  But  if  'good  conduct'  need  not  make  you 
happy,  it  must  tend  to  make  somebody  happy,  here 
or  hereafter,  or  it  is  not  '  good.'  Analyse  it  as  you 
may,  pleasure  somewhere  or  at  some  time  to  some 
being  or  beings  is  an  inexpugnable  element  of  the 
conception.  It  is  as  much  a  necessary  form  of  moral 
intuition  as  space  is  a  necessary  form  of  intellectual 
intuition. 
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M.  I  have  shown  you  that  an  act  of  gratitude 
may  be  virtuous  and  yet  make  no  one  happy  here. 
Nevertheless,  that  good  conduct  and  happiness  in 
fact  ultimately  coincide  I  for  one  have  no  manner  of 
doubt ;  but  this  has  other  implications  too  wide  to 
enter  upon  now.  As  to  your  comparison  of  the  in- 
separability of  the  idea  of  pleasure  from  moral  intui- 
tion, with  the  inseparability  of  the  idea  of  space  from 
physical  intuition,  I  reject  it  altogether.  I  have,  I 
think,  sufficiently  shown  you  that  the  ideas  '  right ' 
and  '  pleasurable '  are  absolutely  and  fundamentally 
distinct.  Nevertheless,  ideas  essentially  distinct  may 
be  accidentally  and  in  fact  conjoined,  as  are  the  ideas 
space  and  time.  These  are  fundamentally  different, 
yet  the  latter  so  attends  upon  the  former,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  conception  of  extended  things 
without  a  latent  idea  of  the  simultaneity  of  their 
extension,  and  therefore  of  time  also. 

F.  But  to  show  that  '  pleasure '  is  of  the  essence 
of  good  conduct,  imagine  consequences  reversed. 
Imagine  a  world  in  which  all  conduct  such  as  that 
we  call  '  good,'  should  tend  to  make  everybody 
wretched.  No  one  would  then  say  we  ought  to  do 
'good'  things. 

M.  My  dear  fellow !  Conceive  of  a  world  in  which 
a  line  has  no  length,  a  triangle  has  four  sides,  in 
which  sweet  things  taste  bitter,  and  in  which  the 
whole  is  no  greater  than  its  part !  In  such  a  world 
what  would  not  happen  ?  But  such  a  world  is  an 
absurdity  and  an  impossibility  :  so  also  is  your  sup- 
posed immoral  world,  for  in  it  we  should  have  the  con- 
tradiction that  that  'ought  not  to  be  done'  which 
'  ought  to  be  done.'    Such  a  speculation  is  idle  and, 
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for  reasons  that  I  have  not  time  to  go  further  into 
now,  is  really  impossible.  If  you  admit  that  fidelity 
to  its  end,  is  the  true  meaning  of  '  goodness,'  you  must 
allow  that  a  purpose  underlies  all  human  life,  and  such 
an  implication  will  carry  you  very  far.  Now,  what  is 
the  end  towards  which  human  action  should,  in  your 
opinion,  be  directed  ? 

F  To  the  making  the  life  of  every  individual 
man  entire  in  length  and  breadth— to  the  well  rear- 
ing of  children ;  and  to  the  doing  of  all  this  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  advance  of  some  shall  not  hinder 
that  of  others,  but  that  all  shall  mutually  aid  each  other 
in  such  advance.  This  is  what  men  ought  to  aim  at. 
M.  What  do  you  mean  then  by  '  ought '  ? 
F  'Ought'  is  an  obscure  feeling  of  compulsion 
— nothing  more  ! 

M.  '  Ought '  is  no  such  feeling,  but  rather  implies 
an  intellectual  perception  of  fitness  of  that  special, 
unanalysable  kind  we  call  '  moral.'  Otherwise,  why 
should  I  do  all  you  say  I  ought  to  do  ?  Am  I  to 
do  it  because  I  see  it  will  make  me  happier  ? 

F  If  you  examine  into  the  matter,  you  will 
probably  see  that  such  conduct  will  make  you 
happier.  But  apart  from  that,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  has  given  men  a  natural  bias  towards  and  a 
liking  for  such  conduct. 

M.  Has  it  ?  With  very  numerous  and  notable 
exceptions  then  !  But  suppose  I  grant  what  you 
say,  and  then — having  accepted  your  view — wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  I  am  thus  the  slave  of  an  inherited 
tendency  which  is  apt  to  make  me  neglect  what 
seems  my  own  interest  in  order  to  serve  others,  and 
this  without  the  prospect  of  any  future  recompense 
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whatever  !  Am  I  to  continue  to  be  a  slave,  and 
now  a  conscious  and  voluntary  slave,  because  before, 
I  was  befooled  by  nature ;  or  am  I  at  last  to  use  my 
reason  to  secure  what  seems  to  be  the  most  for  my 
own  exclusive  advantage  ? 

F  With  the  accumulated  force  of  countless  mil- 
lions of  years  of  evolution  behind  you,  you  should 
trust  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  prejudices  it  has 
made  ingrained  and  inherent  in  your  nature.  You 
should  act,  therefore,  according  to  your  inherited 
moral  tendency,  and  not  according  to  the  dictates  of 
your  individual  judgment  or  to  your  own  advantage. 

M.  And  this  in  all  cases  ? 

F.  In  all  cases. 

M.  Thank  you  !  Then  I  am  even  to  sacrifice 
my  life  for  the  good  of  others,  or  for  a  great  cause, 
in  spite  of  the  conviction  that  a  future  existence  is 
a  baseless  dream  ? 

F.  It  is  right,  it  is  noble,  so  to  do ! 

M.  The  majority  of  mankind,  if  possessed  by 
such  a  belief,  would  deem  themselves  simple  fools  if 
they  did  so.  Those  who  were  thus  actuated  to 
avoid  self-sacrifice  would  be  the  ones  to  survive  and 
leave  children  behind  them,  and  thus  these  views 
would  become  naturally  selected.  I  can  understand 
a  stoic.  I  can  understand  a  man  who  affirms  that 
there  is  something  absolute  and  supreme  in  morality, 
and  so  is  prompted  to  perform  unrequited  self- 
sacrifice,  even  of  life.  I  cannot,  however,  under- 
stand— I  do  not  believe  in — a  man  who  is  convinced 
that  such  noble  conduct  is  but  a  pursuit  of  animal 
pleasure  which  has  lost  its  way  and  mistaken  itself 
for  something  else,  and  yet  persists  in  continuing 
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conduct  which  on  this  view  is  at  once  ignoble  an  J 
insensate. 

But,  tell  me,  do  you  not  admit  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  said  about  a  really  'good  intention'  being 
necessarily  present  in  all  good  action,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  term  ? 

F  I  do  admit  it ;  but  still  I  do  not  see  why  the 
two  ideas  '  pleasure  '  and  'duty'— which  are  now  so 
divergent — may  not  have  had  a  common  origin. 

M.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  no  collection  of 
sensuous  experiences,  or  of  ideas  of  'utility'  or 
'  pleasure,'  can  generate  the  idea  of  '  goodness,'  as  I 
think  you  will  see  in  a  minute.  All  our  knowledge 
is  either  self-evident  or  is  legitimately  deduced  from 
what  is  self-evident ;  and  this,  of  course,  applies  to 
our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
rest  of  our  knowledge.  Now,  if  you  or  I  know  cer- 
tainly that  some  definite  line  of  action  is  '  right,'  the 
proposition  which  declares  it  to  be  right  must  either 
be  self-evident  or  must  be  deduced  from  other  pro- 
positions as  to  what  is  right,  one  of  which  at  least 
must  be  self-evident,  or  else  we  can  have  no  basis 
for  our  knowledge  whatever  about  'right'  or  'wrong.' 
In  other  words,  the  general  propositions  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  any  ethical  system  must  themselves  be 
ethical.1  This  truth  cuts  the  ground  from  under — 
renders  simply  impossible — the  view  that  a  judgment 
as  to  moral  obligation  can  ever  have  been  evolved 
from  mere  likings  and  dislikings,  or  from  feelings  of 
preference  for  tribal  instincts  over  individual  ones. 

F.  How  was  it  then  that  John  Stuart  Mill  laid 
down  that  the  principle  regulating  our  actions  should 

1  See  Mr.  Balfour's  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,  p.  337. 
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be  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure 
to  all  sentient  beings  ? 

M.  I  am  glad  you  have  referred  to  Mill,  as  he 
supplies  us  with  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  my  position.  If  Mill  had  been  asked  why  we 
should  so  regulate  our  actions,  he  must  have  replied 
by  asserting  his  ethical  principle  to  be  self-evident, 
or  by  grounding  it  upon  some  other  evident  ethical 
principle.  But  Mill  is  singularly  inconsistent,  and 
quite  refutes  his  own  system  in  the  most  complete 
and  absolute  way  with  respect  to  this  very  matter. 

F.  Tell  me  where  he  does  this. 

M.  In  his  work  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,1 
wherein  he  very  properly  says  that  it  is  better  to  go 
to  hell  than  to  call  a  bad  gcd  '  good.'  Admirable, 
however,  as  is  his  declaration,  it  is  singularly  incon- 
sistent with  his  utilitarianism.  For  if  actions  are 
'  good '  or  '  bad '  merely  according  to  the  pleasure  or 
pain  which  may  follow  them,  then  if  by  flattering  a 
bad  god  we  could  all  secure  a  maximum  of  pleasure, 
while  otherwise  we  should  all  incur  endless  torment, 
then  certainly,  on  utilitarian  principles,  such  flattery 
would  be  good.  It  is  a  curious  position  to  take  to 
say  (as  Mill  says)  :  happiness  for  all  men  should  be 
the  end.  and  aim  of  their  actions,  and  in  pursuit  of 
that  end  and  aim  they  may  fitly  accept  infinite,  final, 
and  universal  misery. 

F  Mill  is,  I  allow,  not  unfrequently  inconsistent 
with  himself;  yet  the  very  passage  you  refer  to 
shows  how  strongly  he  was  imbued  with  the  loftiest 
moral  sense. 

M .  Very  true  ;  and  I  will  even  say  of  fine  moral 

'  p.  103. 
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perception  also,  which  is  a  very  different  thing. 
Feelings  and  judgments  are  poles  asunder.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  swallow  with  a  late  brood  if 
she  yielded  to  the  migratory  instinct  and  abandoned 
her  young,  might  (if  endowed  with  sufficient  imagina- 
tion) feel  agony  at  the  reminiscence  of  them.  She 
might  do  so,  but  in  that  feeling  there  would  be  no 
rudiment  of  morality  if  she  did  not  judge  she  ought 
not  to  have  left  them.  In  the  same  way,  no  pre- 
ference for  the  interests  of  the  tribe  over  the  interest 
of  self,  nor  any  anger  at  the  absence  of  such  pre- 
ference, is  moral,  unless  there  is  a  judgment  that  such 
a  preference  is  '  right.'  The  liking  or  disliking  (and 
therefore  the  frequent  practice  or  neglect)  of  certain 
actions  is  one  thing ;  the  act  of  judging  that  such 
actions  (whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant)  are  '  right ' 
or  '  wrong'  is  an  altogether  different  thing.  A  man 
may  judge  that  he  ought  to  break  off  with  a  mistress, 
without  her  being  the  less  delightful  to  him,  or  may 
perceive  clearly  that  he  has  been  right  in  giving  up 
a  legacy,  though  doing  so  may  have  pinched  him 
severely,  and  may  have  brought  discomfort  on  his 
nearest  and  dearest. 

F.  'Morality'  is,  then,  in  your  opinion,  a  pure 
matter  of  intellectual  perception  and  conduct.  You 
make  small  account  of  any  feelings  we  may  have 
about  the  matter.  Yet  I  have  always  understood 
that  the  essential  trait  in  our  moral  consciousness  is 
the  control  of  some  feeling  or  feelings  by  some  other 
feeling  or  feelings,  and  our  '  moral  sentiments '  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  very  important  things. 

M.  They  are  unquestionably  highly  important 
as  aids  to  conduct,  but  they  are  accessory  to,  and  by 
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no  means  the  essence  of,  '  morality,'  which  is  fidelity 
in  action  to  our  ethical  judgments.  The  idea  of  good- 
ness is  generally  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  com- 
placency, but  it  need  not  be  so  accompanied.  In  a 
perfect  nature,  what  is  virtuous  is  pleasurable,  but 
in  a  maimed  and  imperfect  nature  it  may  be  very 
painful.  '  Moral  feeling '  is  a  sort  of  '  rational  in- 
stinct,' and  its  existence  is  necessary  to  form  a  per- 
fect man,  but  moral  truths  may  be  both  clearly 
perceived  and  hated.  This  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

F.  Then  you  are  convinced  that  the  social  in- 
stinct cannot  be  the  basis  of  our  moral  perception  ? 

M.  If  it  were,  how  could  we  ask,  as  we  do, 
whether  society  in  certain  cases  is  '  right '  or  '  wrong  ? ' 
How  could  we  ask,  as  we  may  do,  '  why  should  we 
obey  society  at  all  ? '  We  demand  a  rational  basis  for 
social  claims.  If  the  social  instinct  were  the  basis 
of  morality,  it  is  certain  that  courage  must  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  supremely  good,  and  cow- 
ardice as  deserving  of  the  deepest  moral  condemna- 
tion. And  yet  what  is  the  fact  ?  A  coward  feels 
probably  self-contempt  and  that  he  has  incurred  the 
contempt  of  his  associates,  but  he  does  not  judge 
that  he  is  '  wicked.'  We  despise,  avoid,  or  hate  a 
coward,  but  we  know  that  his  cowardice  may  be  due 
to  defective  organisation,  and  we  can  clearly  under- 
stand that  it  is  possible  for  a  coward  to  be  a  more 
virtuous  man  than  some  other  who  abounds  in 
animal  courage. 

F.  But  I  think  you  exaggerate  the  action  of  in- 
tellect and  of  consciousness  in  right  action.  The 
most  beautiful  character  to  which  a  man  can  attain 
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is  that  of  doing  good  immediately  and  spontaneously 
without  thinking  about  it,  not  that  of  balancing  and 
weighing,  and  only  acting  after  more  or  less  doubt 
and  hesitation. 

M.  But  you  cannot  mean  that  the  absence  of 
thought  is  the  cause  of  this  beauty  ?  If  you  do,  you 
will  have  to  admit  that  if  I  can  perform  beneficial 
acts  while  walking  in  my  sleep,  I  thereby  attain  this 
apex  of  moral  beauty.  The  '  not  thinking  about  it,' 
therefore,  is  not  that  which  makes  the  supposed 
action  beautiful.  Its  beauty  consists  in  its  being  the 
outcome  of  a  habit  of  mind  which  has  been  acquired 
by  many  antecedent  good  actions.  You  will  not 
pretend  that  the  man  got  himself  into  this  habit  of 
mind  without  previous  acts  of  conscious  will  distin- 
guishing what  was  right  from  its  opposite.  A  man 
cannot  love  justice  without  being  able  to  distinguish 
it  from  injustice  ;  and  to  love  'moral  beauty'  a  man 
must  know  it.  The  idea  of  good  which  the  man 
has  in  the  past  apprehended  must  be  influencing  him 
at  the  time  of  his  action,  whether  he  adverts  to  it  or 
not ;  otherwise,  the  action  is  not  a  virtuous  one.  The 
merit  of  the  virtue  which  shows  itself  in  even  the 
spontaneous  indeliberate  actions  of  a  good  man  re- 
sults from  the  fact  of  previous  acts  of  his  having 
been  consciously  directed  to  goodness,  a  habit  having 
thus  been  formed.  The  more  thoroughly  a  man  is 
possessed  by  the  idea  of  duty,  the  more  his  whole 
being  is  saturated  with  that  idea,  the  more  will  good- 
ness show  itself  in  all  his,  even  spontaneous,  actions, 
which  thus  will  have  additional  merit  from  their 
very  spontaneity. 

F.  But  you  will  surely  admit  that  practical  judg- 
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ments  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong  differ  very 
greatly  at  different  times  and  places  ? 

M.  Willingly.  The  application  of  moral  prin- 
ciples has  varied,  but  the  principles  themselves  are 
ever  the  same.  Many  unjust  actions  have  not  been 
thought  wrong ;  but  no  one  ever  judged  an  action 
to  be  wrong  because  it  was  just.  Ingratitude  is 
common  enough,  and  people  will  sometimes  say  that 
this  or  that  action,  which  is  an  ungrateful  one,  is 
under  certain  circumstances  a  right  action,  but  they 
will  never  say  that  any  action  is  right  because  it  is  un- 
grateful. One  of  the  most  shocking  acts  conceivable  

the  murder  of  aged  parents — may  really  be  the  result 
of  true  moral  judgments  under  peculiar  conditions. 
It  is  said  to  be  done  by  some  savages  in  obedience 
to  the  wish  of  their  parents,  to  save  them  from 
suffering  here  and  to  secure  them  prolonged  happi- 
ness hereafter.  They  draw  correct  inferences  from 
true  principles  but  are  mistaken  as  to  facts. 

F.  This  instance  reminds  me  that  there  is  a  word 
to  be  said  about  the  origin  of  man.  Do  you  accept 
the  Darwinian  doctrine  on  that  subject  ? 

M.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  it  is  a  most 
absurd  doctrine. 

F.  That  is  a  strong  thing  to  say,  considering  the 
number  of  eminent  men  who  support  it,  and  their 
full  competence  to  judge  in  all  matters  of  physkal 
science. 

M.  That  is  just  it.  They  are  competent  in 
physical  science,  but  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
philosophy,  and  not  a  few  grasp  at  it  as  a  polemical 
weapon.  It  is  held  with  passion  and  propagated 
with  enthusiasm,  for  it  has  social  and  political  con- 
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sequences,  the  initial  stages  of  which  are  agreeable 
to  its  advocates. 

F  But  man's  body  is  very  like  an  ape's,  and  the 
process  of  his  development  is  similar  to  that  of  all 
beasts.  He  is  hairy  at  birth,  and  for  a  time  before 
birth  has  a  long  tail ;  at  a  certain  period  he  has  the 
gill-arches  of  a  fish,  and  he  starts  on  his  intellectual 
journey  with  the  brain  of  a  lamprey. 

M.  Quite  true  ;  and  at  a  yet  earlier  period  his 
germ  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  microscopic 
fungus.    But  what  of  all  that  ?    The  mind  of  man 
seems  to  differ  not  in  degree  but  in  kind  from  the 
psychical  faculty  of  every  other  animal,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  see  how  he  could  ever  have  been  evolved 
from  them.    We  have  seen  the  essential  differences 
between  a  moral  judgment  and  any  aggregate  of 
feelings,  and  between   an  intellectual  conception 
(such  as  'truth,'  'number,'  'existence')  and  any 
other  aggregate  of  feelings.    It  is  congruous  with 
the  existence  of  these  distinctions  that  all  races  of 
men  can  talk,  but  that  no  animal  possesses  the 
power  of  speech. 

F.  But  they  do  express  themselves  very  clearly 
by  their  cries  and  gestures.  A  dog,  by  its  bark,  will 
not  only  plainly  indicate  its  feelings  but  its  percep- 
tion of  a  robber  or  a  rabbit,  and  even,  by  its  kind  of 
bark,  which  of  the  two  it  is.  There  can  be  no  &  priori 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  some  animal  may  have 
acquired  the  power  of  expressing  itself  by  articulate 
sounds,  for  parrots  can  articulate.  Once  let  this 
power  have  been  acquired,  and  it  then  almost  neces- 
sarily follows  that  it  must  have  been  enormously 
improved  by  a  gregarious  habit  (and  many  monkeys 
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live  in  troops),  those  herds  being  preserved  which,  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  articulate  utterances,  became  best 
able  to  avoid  danger  and  procure  food.    As  to  the 
lower  races  of  men,  though  all  can  speak,  yet  the 
language  of  some  is  of  the  poorest  kind,  almost  con- 
fined to  denoting  physical  relations,  so  that  they  are 
unable  to  express  any  lofty  abstract  ideas.    Then  as 
to  ourselves  even — how  did  we  acquire  speech  ?  Not 
certainly  by  any  Divine  influx,  but  by  imperceptible 
steps  and  a  monkey-like  tendency  to  imitation.  At 
first  we  were  dumb,  and  if  we  had  had  none  but 
dumb  associates  our  intellects  would  never  have 
been  developed.    It  may  then  fairly  be  maintained 
that  language  of  an  inarticulate  kind  is  possessed  by 
animals,  and  that  these  having  acquired  the  power 
of  articulate  speech,  such  speech  then  gave  birth  to 
reason.    From  the  development  of  the  individual 
man,  we  may  infer  what  was  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  human  race. 

M.  The  facts  we  have  already  recognised  as  to 
the  distinctness  of  the  intellect  from  sense  (especially 
in  the  department  of  ethics)  are  alone  sufficient  to 
refute  all  you  have  advanced.  But  your  assertions 
may  also  be  met  one  by  one.  How  is  language 
generated  now  ?  When  in  the  cultivation  of  any 
science  or  art,  newly  observed  facts  give  rise  to  new 
ideas,  new  terms  are  subsequently  invented  and 
adopted  to  give  expression  to  such  new  con- 
ceptions. New  words  arise  as  a  sequence,  not  as 
an  antecedent  to  such  intellectual  action.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  infants  learn  to  speak  words  the 
meanings  of  which  they  do  not  understand ;  but  in 
the  first  place  they  learn  them  from  those  who  do 
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understand  them,  and  in  the  second  place  we  do  not 
know  how  soon  they  annex  meanings  of  some  kind 
to  the  words  they  learn,  for  they  often  plainly 
indicate  that  they  have  meanings,  a  knowledge  of 
which  they  seek  to  convey,  before  they  can  speak. 
Recollect  true  language  may  exist  which  is  not  vocal. 
Our  friend  Henry  Power  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
great  fright  about  that  clever  eldest  son  of  his  because 
he  was  so  long  unable  to  speak,  yet  he  showed  plainly 
enough  (by  an  elaborate  gesture  language)  that  his 
intellectual  conceptions  were  quite  distinct  and  clear. 
Deaf  mutes,  who  have  never  learned  to  speak  or  to 
read  the  motions  of  other  persons'  lips,  show  us  plainly 
enough  that  a  society  of  dumb  human  beings  would 
soon  elaborate  a  highly  complex  gesture  language. 
Their  intellectual  state  would  of  course  remain  very 
inferior,  but  it  would  none  the  less  be  distinctly  in- 
tellectual. 

F.  But  you  have  said  nothing  as  to  my  point 
about  savages  and  infants. 

M.  My  dear  fellow,  we  know  ourselves  much 
better  than  we  know  either  savages  or  infants.  You 
would  not  surely  then  be  so  absurd  as  to  endeavour  to 
find  out  what  you  and  I  mean,  by  what  we  think  may 
have  been  the  meanings  of  savages  or  infants.  Evi- 
dently it  would  be  still  more  absurd  to  explain 
the  meanings  of  savages  and  infants,  by  what  we  may 
suppose  to  be  the  admittedly  still  more  unknown 
mental  states  of  brutes.  We  must  judge  of  the  tree 
by  its  fruits ;  we  must  judge  of  latent  capacity  by  its 
outcome.  Savages  and  infants  can  be  taught  to 
understand  our  ideas  and  exchange  ideas  with  us, 
but  no  brute  can,  for  it  cannot  reflect  on  a  single 
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abstract  idea,  or  learn  by  any  teaching  to  emit  an 
intellectual  judgment.  Even  our  common  sense 
enables  us  to  recognise  that  they  have  not  reason  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  though  they  have  cogni- 
tions and  emotions  and  can  draw  practical,  though 
never  formal  inferences.  If  they  possessed  reason, 
its  presence  would  very  soon  make  itself  incon- 
veniently known  to  us.  From  the  defect  of  outcome 
we  can  infer  the  absence  of  latent  reason,  just  as  by 
the  presence  of  intellectual  outcome  in  adult  men, 
and  can  infer  its  latency  in  infants. 

F.  But  what  can  you  say  as  to.  the  language  of 
animals  ?  Does  it  not  serve  sometimes  to  make 
known  their  cognitions  no  less  than  their  feelings  ? 

M.  Animals,  no  doubt  by  their  cries  and  gestures, 
often  denote  their  cognitions,  but  they  do  not  thereby 
intend  to  advert  to  such  cognitions,  nor  do  they 
intend  to  point  out  that  things  they  cognise  are  facts, 
but  they  only  give  expression  to  the  feelings  which 
accompany  such  cognitions.  They  do  not  point  out 
co-existences,  sequences,  or  resemblances,  nor  do  they 
make  remarks  one  to  another.  But  such  remarks 
and  declarations  are  constantly  made  by  the  lowest 
savages,  and  by  infants  even  before  they  can  speak. 
Therefore  speech  never  could  have  generated  reason. 
Now  just  as  animals  have  a  sensuous  but  not  an 
intellectual  language,  so  all  the  phenomena  they 
exhibit  can  be  explained  by  assigning  to  them  that 
sensuous  memory  and  sensuous  knowledge,  which 
we  know  we  also  have,  without  assigning  them  that 
fundamentally  distinct  intellectual  knowledge  which 
we  also  have,  but  of  the  possession  of  which  no 
animal  gives  the  faintest  evidence.    Animals,  there- 
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fore,  have  their  actions  affected  by  sensuous  percep- 
tions of  things  as  varying  in  number,  activity, 
solidity,  etc.,  and  associate  their  present  and  past 
sensations,  imaginations,  and  emotions  in  such  a  way 
as  to  draw  practical  inferences,  but  they  have  no  con- 
ception of  such  things  as  '  number,' '  action,'  '  solidity,' 
etc. ;  neither  can  they  'infer,'  for  they  have  no  compre- 
hension of  what  we  mean  by  the  word  '  therefore.' 

F.  I  think  you  take  too  high  a  view  of  the  nature 
of  savage  man ! 

M.  Indeed,  I  do  not  Take  about  the  lowest 
savages  that  exist — the  Australians.  Bishop  Sal- 
vado,  of  Western  Australia,  has  experimentally  de- 
monstrated that  by  careful  and  persevering  treatment 
they  can  be  made  clearly  to  understand  some  of  our 
highest  abstract  ideas.  But  the  same  savages,  even 
while  yet  untaught,  show  their  power  of  ethical 
judgment  by  their  voluntary  submission  to  a  chas- 
tisement they  have  justly  merited,  and  by  their 
indignation  when  that  chastisement  has,  as  they 
judge,  become  unjust  by  having  been  pushed  to  a 
degree  in  excess  of  that  which  was  their  due. 
Nevertheless,  just  as  brain  disease  or  deformity 
may  be  a  bar  to  all  intellectual  manifestations,  so  it  is 
conceivable  that  very  unfavourable  conditions  might 
render  some  families  of  men  incapable  of  exhibiting 
their  essentially  intellectual  nature.  Still  none  such 
have  been  discovered  as  yet,  and  the  world  is  pretty 
well  known  now.  Another  argument  in  favour  of 
the  non- dependence  of  thought  on  language,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  lightning-like  rapidity  with 
which  the  mind  may  detect  a  fallacy  in  an  argument 
— a  rapidity  far  too  great  for  words. 
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F.  But  this  instantaneousness  is  not  wonderful, 
because  it  is,  after  all,  only  the  mental  ejaculation  of 

the  word  '  no.' 

M.  Pardon  me,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that, 
for  the  mental  act  of  dissent  is  not  a  blind  act,  but  is 
an  act  having  its  origin  in  a  distinct  reason.  It  is 
the  consequence  of  an  intellectual  perception  of  a 
whole  chain  of  argument,  with  its  logical  relations 
and  consequences.  In  the  mental  act  of  negation 
there  may  be  latent  and  implicit  intellectual  percep- 
tions, which  it  might  take  several  sentences  to  express, 
but  which  are  perceived  in  that  instant.  Therefore, 
thought  is  essentially  independent  of  language,  and 
speech  could  never  have  begotten  reason.  As  well 
might  the  concavities  of  a  curved  line  be  supposed  to 
exist  without  its  convexities,  as  verbal  speech  be 
supposed  to  have  arisen  before  that  mental  speech 
(reason)  which  it  represents  and  makes  known. 
Again,  speech  requires  an  apprehending  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  monologue. 
We  have,  then,  an  a  priori  argument,  drawn  from  the 
fundamental  difference  of  kind  which  exists  between 
our  own  higher  and  lower  faculties — between  sense 
and  intellect,  between  feelings  and  conceptions. 
This  argument  is  reinforced  by  an  a  posteriori  one, 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  we  have  no  experience  of 
the  existence  of  true  speech  where  intellect  is  absent, 
while  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
intellect  in  the  absence  of  speech.  This  double 
argument  absolutely  demonstrates  that  speech  must 
be  posterior  to  thought,  and  could  never  have  been 
evolved  from  faculties  such  as  those  of  even  the 
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highest  brutes,  and  that  therefore  a  wide  gulf  exists 
between  the  lowest  human  nature  and  the  very 
highest  brute  nature. 

F.  How,  then,  could  man  have  come  into  exist- 
ence ?  If  he  is  a  being  of  so  thoroughly  different  a 
kind  from  all  other  living  creatures  about  us,  there 
must  have  been  some  difference  in  the  agency— or 
mode  of  action  of  the  agent— by  which  he  was  pro- 
duced, and  how  can  this  ever  be  imagined  ? 

M.  You  forget,  my  dear  fellow,  the  rule  that  we 
can  never  imagine  what  we  have  had  no  experience 
whatever  of.    Now,  I  have  had  no  experience  of 
such  an  origin.    Manifestly,  therefore,  I  cannot 
imagine  it,  and  I  decline  altogether  to  attempt  so 
impossible  a  task.    But  because  I  cannot  imagine  it, 
is  that  even  the  slightest  approach  to  a  reason  why 
I  should  not  believe  it,  if  my  reason  tells  me  there  is 
good  evidence  for  believing  it  ?    My  reason  shows 
me  that  there  is  this  profound  difference  in  nature 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals  (a  difference  far 
greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the  gorilla 
and  the  tree  on  which  he  climbs,  or  between  the 
gorilla  and  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  of  that  tree  are 
embedded),  and  I  infer,  therefore,  that  there  was  a 
difference  as  to  the  mode  and  agency  of  man's  origin. 
But  beyond  this  point  my  reason  tells  me  nothing,  and 
I  refuse  to  budge  an  inch  from  the  solid  ground  of 
reason.    The  Darwinian  doctrine  not  only  does  not 
repose  upon  reason,  but  it  is  the  absolute  negation  of 
reason.    It  reposes  not  on  evidence  but  on  ignorance 
— ignorance  of  what  reason  is,  and,  above  all,  io-no- 
ranee  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  goodness.'  The 
comprehension  of  that  word  is  absolutely  fatal  to 
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Darwinism.  I  regard  the  Darwinian  belief  as  a 
'superstition,'  because  it  is  a  belief  hastily  formed 
from  superficial  inductions,  and  passionately  main- 
tained in  the  teeth  of  contradictory  evidence. 

F.  You,  yourself,  seem  to  be  not  a  little  vehement 
in  your  opposition — too  vehement,  I  think. 

M.  You  will  not  think  so,  I  am  persuaded,  when 
you  have  considered  the  matter  well  over  and  seen  its 
consequences,  and  how  closely  the  belief  is  connected 
with  the  agnostic  or  '  know-nothing '  philosophy, 
without  the  help  of  which  it  could  not  maintain  itself 
for  a  day,  while  it,  in  turn,  lends  help  and  plausibility 
to  that  philosophy — a  philosophy  which  denies  that 
we  can  know  anything  with  absolute  truth,  asserting 
what  it  calls  '  the  relativity  of  human  knowledge.' 
I  regard  that  philosophy  as  one  not  only  extremely 
pernicious,  but  as  yet  more  extremely  foolish. 

F.  But  that  philosophy  is  maintained  by  some  of 
our  best  known  writers  and  most  prominent  men  of 
science.  Is  it  possible  that  a  system  so  supported 
and  so  widely  followed  can  be  really  irrational  ? 

M.  If  you  saw  a  man  seated  high  up  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  busily  engaged  in  sawing  it  across  where  it 
sprang  from  the  tree's  trunk,you  would  not  think  much 
of  his  wisdom,  yet  that  is  just  the  position  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  agnostic  philosophy,  who  proclaim  that 
all  our  knowledge  has  but  a  relative  value,  and  that 
we  cannot  know  that  any  of  it  is  absolutely  true. 

F.  How  can  that  be  ? 

M.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  every  philosophy,  every 
system  of  knowledge  must  start  with  the  assumption, 
implied  or  expressed,  that  something  is  true.  By 
the  teachers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  'relativity  of 
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knowledge,'  it  is  evidently  taught  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  '  relativity  of  knowledge  '  is  true.  But  if  we 
cannot  know  that  anything  corresponds  with  external 
reality,  if  nothing  that  we  can  assert  has  more  than  a 
relative  and  phenomenal  value,  then  this  character 
must  also  appertain  to  the  doctrine  of  the  '  relativity 
of  knowledge.'  Either,  then,  this  system  of  philo- 
sophy is  merely  relative  and  phenomenal,  and  cannot 
be  known  to  be  true,  or  else  it  is  absolutely  true  and 
can  be  known  so  to  be.  But  it  must  be  merely  rela- 
tive and  phenomenal  if  everything  known  by  man  is 
such.  Its  value,  then,  can  be  only  relative  and 
phenomenal,  therefore  it  cannot  be  known  to  corre- 
spond with  external  reality,  and  cannot  be  asserted  to 
be  true  ;  and  anybody  who  asserts  that  we  can  know 
it  to  be  true,  thereby  asserts  that  it  is  false  to  say 
that  our  knowledge  is  only  relative.  In  that  case 
some  of  our  knowledge  must  be  absolute  ;  but  this 
upsets  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system.  Any 
philosophy,  then,  of  this  kind  refutes  itself  and  is 
necessarily  suicidal,  like  the  sawing  action  of  our 
friend  up  the  tree. 

F.  Yet  after  all  a  certain  scepticism,  a  certain 
opinion  as  to  the  relativity  of  knowledge  may,  I  think, 
be  held  consistently  and  without  intellectual  suicide. 
For  the  greatest  sceptic  admits  that  we  can  know 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  a  state  of  doubt 
is  a  state  of  consciousness.  He  can,  then,  con- 
sistently affirm  that  he  doubts  the  validity  of  know- 
ledge derived  from  any  other  source.  This  is  the 
only  affirmation  he  makes,  and  in  making  it  he  does 
not  affirm  that  such  knowledge  is  invalid,  for  this 
indeed  would  be  suicidal. 
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M.  We  have  already  settled  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refute  a  man  who  says  that  he  doubts  whether  he  exists 
or  whether  anything  is  real  which  is  beyond  his  own 
feelings.  But  pray  observe  that  such  a  man,  though 
he  may  consistently  hold  sceptical  views,  cannot  con- 
sistently propound  them  as  a  system  applicable  to, 
and  true  for  all  other  men.  But  this  is  just  what 
our  agnostics  do.  Yet  in  doing  so  they  evidently 
become  suicidal,  and  contradict  themselves.  If  con- 
sistent they  are  reduced,  by  their  system,  to  a  condi- 
tion of  practical  idiocy. 

F  I  think  you  are  over  hasty.  By  asserting  the 
relativity  of  knowledge,  agnostics  only  mean  to  say 
that  knowledge  is  relative  to  our  minds  and  to  minds 
similar  to  our  own — those  of  their  fellow-men.  It 
follows  from  this  system  that  our  thoughts,  reason- 
ings, and  conclusions,  have  an  objective  value  as  far 
as  the  phenomenal  world  is  concerned.  But  such 
agnostics  profess  they  know  nothing  beyond  appear- 
ances— nothing  of  any  truths  which  are  absolute, 
necessary,  and  universal. 

M.  By  which  profession  they  commit  the  very 
suicide,  on  their  commission  of  which  I  have  insisted 
and  do  insist.  For  the  very  essence  of  '  truth  '  or 
'  falsehood '  is  the  correspondence  or  non-corre- 
spondence of  '  thought'  with  '  objective  reality  '—as 
the  common  sense  of  each  man  affirms.  Every 
agnostic,  then,  who  speaks  of  '  truth '  and  '  falsehood,' 
and  puts  forward  his  system  of  '  relativity '  as  a  'true' 
system,  commits  intellectual  suicide.  The  very 
words  '  truth '  and  '  falsehood '  are,  on  their  prin- 
ciples, really  meaningless. 

F.  May  they  not  mean  the  correspondence  of 
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what  we  know  as  <  thought,'  with  what  we  know  as 
'  objective  reality '  ? 

M.  But  if  agnosticism  be  true  the  agnostic  cannot 
know  that  such  correspondence  exists.   He  may  know 
his  feeling  of  what  he  calls  *  thought,'  of  what  he  calls 
'  objective  reality,'  and  of  what  he  calls  '  their  corre- 
spondence';  but  he  cannot  know,  and  a  fortiori,  he 
cannot  affirm,  that  his  feeling  of  such  '  correspon- 
dence '  has  any  certain  relation  not  only  to  the  real 
things  referred  to,  but  even  to  his  past  feelings  about 
them.    The  consistent  agnostic  can  proclaim  nothing. 
Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  even  'difference,'  as  we 
know  it,  does  not  resemble  the  reality  of  difference, 
and  he  denies  even  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  principle 
of  contradiction.    Yet  if  a  thing  may  at  the  same  time 
both  be  and  not  be,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning, 
and  no  proof  is  possible  of  the  very  system  which 
would  maintain  so  monstrous  and  self-destructive  a 
paradox.    Agnostics  proclaim  a  system  to  be  true 
which,  in  the  name  of  reason,  contradicts  things 
which  reason  itself  declares  to  be  the  most  certain 
and  the  most  fundamental.    Every  agnostic  system 
is  then  necessarily  absurd,  but  the  evolutionary 
system  of  agnosticism  has  a  special  absurdity  of  its 
own. 

F.  Indeed  !    What  may  that  be  ? 

M.  Why,  that  system  asserts  that  all  our  beliefs, 
past  and  present,  are  the  simple  consequences  of  the 
action  of  our  environment  (the  sum  of  the  conditions 
in  which  we  live)  upon  us.  That  environment,  there- 
fore, is  the  cause  of  our  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  itself.  But  the  environment  has  produced 
a  multitude  of  beliefs  which  were  mistaken,  and  have 
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been  successively  abandoned.    Thus  we  have  no 
possible  guarantee — on  this  absurd  system— that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  itself  may  not  be  similarly  upset 
and  destroyed.    Evolutionists  ground  all  their  argu- 
ments on  assumptions  which  they  must  hold  to  be 
absolutely  true  and  valid,  independently  of  evolu- 
tion, and  yet,  according  to  their  own  system,  they 
deny  that  those  assumptions  have  the  validity  which 
is  necessary  to  sustain  the  edifice  they  would  erect 
upon  them.    You  wonder  at  my  feeling  strongly  on 
these  subjects,  but  I  have  good  reason  to  feel  strongly. 
Absurd  as  these  systems  are,  they  for  a  long  time 
held  my  own  mind  in  thrall.    If,  when  my  intel- 
lectual life  began,  I  had  had  brought  to  my  notice 
the  considerations  I  have  been  putting  before  you, 
I  should  have  been  spared  much  waste  of  energy 
and  much  disadvantage.    I  therefore  feel  keenly  the 
evil  of  such  systems — systems  insidiously  under- 
mining our  rational  confidence  in  human  reason,  and 
so  weakening  the  springs  of  vigorous  and  healthy 
action.    Such  systems  may  well  be  termed  '  the  art 
of  losing  one's  way  methodically.' 

F.  Is  there,  then,  no  truth  whatever  in  these 
assertions  as  to  the  relativity  of  knowledge  ? 

M.  There  is  a  certain  truth  as  regards  the 
means  by  which  we  gain  our  knowledge,  but  not 
as  regards  that  knowledge  itself.  Agnostics  note 
the  physical  actions  and  sense  impressions  which 
minister  to  our  intellectual  activity,  and  seeing 
their  very  limited  character  erroneously  extend  that 
limitation  to  the  intellectual  perceptions  themselves. 
It  is  an  error  analogous  to  that  by  which  they  ever 
seek  to  explain  our  higher  faculties  by  our  lower, 
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which  is  as  if  we  were  to  explain  the  nature  of  adult 
animals  by  their  embryonic  conditions,  instead  of 
learning  the  true  nature  of  undistinguishable  embryos 
by  the  outcome  of  their  several  developments.  The 
utility  of  embryology  is  manifest,  but  the  nonsense 
which  would  result  from  making  it  an  exclusive  test 
is  more  plain  still.  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
wilful  folly  of  such  perverse  sophists. 

F.  You  seem  to  be  quite  warm  on  this  subject ! 

M.  The  indignation  of  any  man  who  values 
human  reason  may  well  be  excited  by  sophists  who 
make  use  of  exceptional  mental  gifts  for  the  purpose 
of  disparaging  and  virtually  denying  the  existence  of 
that  wonderful  and  admirable  human  intellect  which 
they  insult  and  blaspheme. 

F  I  thought  it  was  rather  the  Darwinian  belief 
about  man  about  which  you  were  indignant. 

M.  And  with  good  reason,  seeing  the  conse- 
quences which  will  sooner  or  later  inevitably  flow 
from  it,  and  which  are  as  pernicious  as  irrational. 
Its  effects  may  not  show  themselves  unequivocally 
in  this  generation,  because  its  feelings  and  habits  of 
thought  are  fully  under  the  influence  of  anterior 
beliefs ;  but  nothing  can  more  certainly  tend  to 
impoverish  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  human 
thought  and  life  than  a  generally  accepted  belief 
that  man  is  essentially  a  beast  in  origin  and  nature, 
his  highest  feelings  of  reverence  and  his  deepest 
tenderness  being  nothing  but  a  disguised  dread  of 
being  eaten  or  a  mere  animal  appetite. 

F  We  have  got  back  in  our  discussion  to  the 
very  point  we  started  from — the  true  nature  of 
human  sentiments. 
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M.  And  we  have  also  almost  got  to  Kensington 
Gardens,  so  I  will  say  good-night  and  turn  back  to 
bed.    When  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

F.  I  go  to  France  to-morrow,  but  in  a  month's 
time  we  shall  be  together  in  Yorkshire,  and  I  shall 
be  there  for  two  days  before  Emily  and  her  mother 
come. 

M.  We  shall  then  perhaps  find  time  for  one 
more  leisurely  talk,  which  will  finish  up  all  I  have 
most  pressing  to  say  to  you.  Good-night. 

F.  I  will  send  you  a  line  soon.  Good-bye. 

Our  too  frequent  mistakes  and  obvious  intel- 
lectual imperfections  are  apt  to  render  us  distrustful 
of  statements  as  to  any  '  necessary '  and  '  universal ' 
truths.  The  reflection  that  our  highest  powers  are 
dependent  for  their  exercise  upon  mere  sense  im- 
pressions— such  as  the  lower  animals  receive  and 

that  neither  poet  nor  philosopher  can  imagine  aught 
the  elements  of  which  are  not  thence  derived,  tends 
to  increase  this  distrust.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  denial  of  our  power  of  perceiving  any  absolute 
truth,  implies  the  denial  of  the  validity  even  of  the 
declarations  of  conscience,  and  reduces  those  senti- 
ments and  aspirations  which  we  most  admire  and 
revere — the  tenderness  of  pure  affection,  the  execra- 
tion of  tyranny,  and  the  veneration  of  true  worthi- 
ness—to the  rank  of  brutal  desires,  which  have  been 
diverted  from  their  ends.  According  to  this  view, 
the  traditionary  rules  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion 
alike  cease  to  have  any  claims  on  the  sympathy  or 
obedience  of  those  who  would  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  dreams  of  an  uncritical  age,  and  guide  their 
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actions  by  reason.    The  consequences  of  this  denial, 
however,  do  not  stop  here,  but  carry  with  them  an 
inability  to  affirm  any  truth  beyond  that  of  our  passing 
feelings,  and  thus,  by  a  reductio  ad  adsurdum,  the 
validity  of  our  perceptions  of  evident  and  absolute 
truth  is  established  and  vindicated.    In  recognising 
the  fact  that  we  do  know  some  truths  and  that  some 
of  them  are  self-evident,  we  become  explicitly  aware 
that  we  are  not  furnished  merely  with  subjective 
apprehensions  needful  for  our  existence,  but  also 
with  a  correct  apprehension  of  many  objective  truths 
which  are  absolute  and  universal  and,  amongst  them, 
of  ethical  truths.    At  the  same  time,  we  know  that 
we  have  an  animal  nature  and  animal  faculties,  so 
that  our  single  being  has  two  sets  of  powers  of  two 
fundamentally  different  kinds.     It  is  thus  that  we 
have  not  only  cognitions,  but  also  emotions  and 
aspirations  of  a  really  high  kind,  which  tend  to  elicit 
acts  which  the  rational  judgment  may  approve  as 
good.    The  possession  of  these  higher  powers  shows 
a  fundamental  difference  of  origin  as  well  as  of 
nature  between  ourselves  and  all  other  creatures 
whose  existence  is  revealed  to  us  by  our  senses.  It 
is  thus  by  fully  recognising  all  the  facts  of  our  being, 
both  our  merely  animal  powers  and  our  truly  intel- 
lectual  faculties,  that  the  divergent  teachings  of 
eminent  men,  who  direct  their  attention  to  only  one 
or  other  portion  of  these  facts,  can  be  satisfactorily 
reconciled. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES. 

A  Yorkshire  Valley. 
Can  we  learn  the  purpose  of  human  life  and  attain  to  such  a  know- 
ledge of  a  First  Cause  as  may  reconcile  the  existence  of  Nature,  as 
we  see  it,  with  the  declarations  of  Conscience  f 

Maxwell.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  kept  your 
word  and  come  here  two  days  before  your  ladies,  else 
I  don't  think  I  should  have  got  you  for  this  walk, 
or  that  we  should  have  had  any  chance  of  another 
good  chat  together  about  philosophy. 

Frankland.  Perhaps  not,  and  I  should  have 
been  sorry  to  have  missed  the  chance,  for  I  have 
one  or  two  things  I  want  very  much  to  say.  I 
confess  your  system  (so  far  as  you  have  yet  ex- 
plained it  to  me)  seems,  at  any  rate,  a  natural  one. 
It  justifies  that  spontaneous  trust  in  our  own 
faculties  with  which  we  all  start. 

M.  And  if  we  do  not  trust  those  faculties  and 
accept  those  certainties  which  nature  gives  us, 
depend  upon  it  that  (as  Aristotle  said)  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  obtain  others  which  will  serve  us 
better.  Yes !  I  confess  that,  in  my  eyes,  one  of  the 
chief  claims  on  my  acceptance  which  the  system 
I  follow  professes,  is  that  very  naturalness  which 
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characterises  it.  How  absurd  it  seems  to  me  now, 
for  a  man  to  set  out,  as  I  once  did,  and  wander  away 
along  all  sorts  of  devious  and  distant  paths  in  search 
of  what  he  ends  by  finding  just  outside  his  own 
door,  where  it  had  been  all  the  time  without  his 
ever  noticing  it. 

F.  But  now  that  philosophers  have  set  before  us 
the  puzzles  they  have,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
explore  those  paths.  If  we  were  to  sit  down 
without  exploring  them,  we  could  never  feel  satisfied 
that  we  had  not  missed  some  great  truths. 

M.  So  it  is !  It  is  a  great  pity,  however,  that 
so  many  men's  attention  should  be  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  the  study  of  the  artificial  constructions 
of  Descartes,  or  Spinoza,  or  Berkeley,  or  Hume  or 
Kant.  Natural  'science'  has  gained  public  atten- 
tion thoroughly,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
the  public  should  begin  to  attend  to  a  natural 
'  philosophy.'  What  a  delightful  place  this  is,  is  it 
not  ?  And  how  lucky  we  are  to  have  so  perfect  a 
day  for  your  first  visit  to  it. 

F.  It  is  lucky  also  that  Mr.  Aislabie  got 
ostracised,  and  so  found  leisure  to  plant  all  these 
trees  which  have  grown  so  well.  I  confess  I  don't 
care  for  his  temples  of  'piety'  and  'honour.'  I 
much  prefer  his  conifers— his  plantations  are 
glorious ! 

M.  These  odd  eighteenth  conceits  must,  I 
suppose,  wait  somewhat  longer  before  they  come 
to  be  appreciated  again.  Very  likely  they  will 
sooner  or  later  find  admirers  once  more  !  Who, 
twenty  years  ago,  would  have  anticipated  a 
revival  of  Queen  Anne's  architecture  ?    But  you 
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will  have  a  treat  directly;  at  the  very  next  bend  of 
the  road  you  will  see  the  abbey. 

F.  It  is  very  charming  here  ;  but  what  delicious 
spots  these  old  monks  generally  fixed  upon.  I 
take  it,  they  had  at  least  as  much  appreciation  for 
the  good  things  of  this  life  as  for  any  of  those  of 
the  life  they  thought  was  to  come  after  it. 

M.  I  think  there  is  some  evidence  that  they 
almost  possessed  our  modern  love  for  the  pictur- 
esque in  Nature.  Still  they  always  had  good  prac- 
tical reasons  also  for  any  choice  they  made.  They 
wanted  wood  and  plenty  of  good  water,  and  they 
got  both  in  abundance  in  this  valley  with  its  river 
Skell.  But  see,  there  it  is !  there  is  Fountains  ! 
Santa  Maria  de  Fontibus  !  What  a  glorious  pile 
it  is,  and  what  a  pity  that  no  more  of  it  has  been 
preserved  ! 

F  I  don't  know  The  church  really  wants  very 
little  but  its  roof— so  little  that,  perhaps,  as  our  host 
has  joined  the  Roman  communion,  he  may  choose 
to  restore  it  ? 

M.  He  is  pious  enough  to  do  it,  but  far  too 
practical  for  anything  so  Quixotic.  Artists  and 
antiquarians  have  no  cause  to  fear  for  their  cherished 
ruin. 

F.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this  place  with  so 
many  low  pillars  and  arches  ? 

M.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
ambulacrum  for  the  lay-brothers.  On  the  opposite 
side  was  the  Abbot's  residence.  Let  us  sit  clown  a 
bit  in  the  shade!  It  is  singular  how  many  of  our 
most  beautiful  abbeys  were,  like  this,  Cistercian 
he  rule  was  a  P^ular  one,  in  spite  of  its  austerity 
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and  it  Was  no  doubt  strictly  kept  at  the  time  this 
building  was  erected. 

F.  I  dare  say  !  But  what  folly  and  barbarism  it 
all  was.  Yet  the  same  delusions  haunt  us  still.  A 
great  imaginary  ghost !  a  Brocken  spectre,  consisting 
of  our  own  shadow  magnified  as  cast  on  the  clouds 
of  the  imagination,  and  then  ignorantly  taken  for 
a  reality  and  served  by  the  violation  of  the  natural 
laws  of  our  being,  by  self- degradation  and  self- 
inflicted  pains  !  When  will  men  finally  awake  from 
their  theistic  dream  ? 

M.  Never !  for  that  dream  is  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  all  realities. 

F.  Do  you  really  and  truly  think  so  ?  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  reasons  you  can  advance  for  so 
thinking  in  the  light  of  the  science  of  this  nineteenth 
century. 

M.  I  do  most  truly  think  so,  and  I  will  willingly 
give  you  my  reasons  as  far  as  I  can.  But  in  the 
first  place,  let  me  ask  you  whether  we  have  not 
agreed  to  trust  our  faculties — to  accept,  without 
cavil,  what  is  simply  evident,  and  therefore  needs 
no  proof,  and  to  hold  that  to  be  universally  true 
which  we  see  to  be  positively  necessary  ? 

F.  Yes,  we  have  so  agreed.  And  what 
then  ? 

M.  Then  one  of  these  self-evident,  necessary 
truths  is  that  every  change  or  new  existence  re- 
quires a  cause,  and  that  every  double  series  of 
mutually  correlated  orderly  sequences  also  requires 
a  cause  for  the  institution  and  evolution  of  the  whole 
series.  We  saw  this  before,  and  we  saw  that 
there  must  be  a  cause  either  external,  as  in  the 
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case  of  the  Chesil  bank,  or  the  Review,  or  else 
internal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oak  tree. 

F.  I  remember  the  instances  you  refer  to,  and 
our  conclusion  about  them. 

M.  Now  consider  the  universe  as  one  great 
whole,  does  it  not  require  a  cause  for  its  being  ? 

A  I  can't  see  that  it  does.  Why  may  it  not  be 
eternal  ?  Why  may  not  the  whole  myriad  suns 
and  systems  have  pulsated  rhythmically,  through 
an  eternal  past,  to  and  fro  from  a  state  of  nebula  to 
a  state  such  as  that  in  which  they  now  exist,  or  (as 
is,  perhaps,  more  probable)  why  may  they  not  so 
alternate,  bit  by.  bit,  first  one  and  then  another 
system  of  worlds  collapsing  into  nebula,  to  be  again 
slowly  rechurned  into  suns  and  planets  ?  I  see  no 
reason  why  such  a  process  should  ever  cease  or  ever 
not  have  been,  or  why  life  may  not  be  ever  reap- 
pearing and  creeping,  as  it  were,  over  the  face  of  the 
cosmos  as  one  cosmical  body  after  another  happens, 
here  and  there,  to  get  into  a  state  fit  to  give  origin 
to  and  sustain  it — a  state  in  which  it  may  continue 
for  a  passing  moment  of  a  few  billion  years. 

M.  I  am  inclined  to  side  with  you,  though,  as 
you  know,  some  very  distinguished  physicists  think 
that  science  does  point  to  a  beginning,  and  also 
to  an  end,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  completely 
equable  diffusion  of  energy  in  one  universal  dark 
and  lifeless  chill.  Although  I  cannot  pretend  to 
dispute  their  arguments,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied 
there  are  not  flaws  in  them.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  no  really  indisputable  scientific  arguments  can 
be  brought  against  the  past  eternity  of  the  universe. 
Let  us,  then,  for  argument's  sake,  consider  it  to  be 
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certainly  eternal,  and  let  us  consider  it  with  the 
whole  series  of  its  orderly  changes,  including  the 
vital  phenomena  we  have  about  us,  as  one  whole.  I 
say  that,  thus  considered,  a  cause— either  external  or 
internal— is  required  to  account  for  the  fact  that  that 
one  whole  is  what  it  is,  and  for  its  entire  series  of 
changes  being  what  they  are.  Such  a  cause  of  an 
eternal  universe  must,  of  course,  be  itself  eternal,  and 
to  be  traced  backwards  along  the  whole  infinite 
series  of  past  changes,  and  forwards  over  the  infinite 
series  of  future  changes,  whether  the  universe 
pulsates  from  nebula  to  worlds  as  one  whole,  or 
sporadically,  as  you  seem  to  prefer. 

F.  If  I  were  to  admit  a  cause  at  all,  I  should 
prefer  to  admit  an  internal  cause,  and  so  I  should 
like  to  understand  more  fully,  exactly  what  it  is  you 
mean  by  an  internal  cause,  before  we  go  further 
into  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
lieve in  any  cause  at  all. 

M.  I  will  try  to  make  my  meaning  as  clear  as 
I  can.  ,You  have  admitted,  in  our  former  conversa- 
tions, that  by  memory  you  know  some  of  your  own 
past  "  actions.  You,  therefore,  know  that  they  were 
yours,  and  you  also  know  your  own  continued 
identity.  You  must,  therefore,  also  admit  that 
your  present  simultaneous  activities  of  different 
kinds  are  yours  likewise ;  that  it  is  you  who  both 
hear  me  speak  and  see  my  lips  move,  while  you  can 
feel  with  your  hand  the  turf  on  which  we  are 
sitting,  and  the  west  wind  blowing  on  your  left 
cheek ;  that  it  is  you  also  who  follow  my  arguments 
now,  and  who  feel  emotions  of  interest  and  admira- 
tion at  the  sight  of  these  ruins.    Even  when  you 
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dream,  this  identity  of  your  being  continues  ;  you 
never  dream  you  are  somebody  else.  You  must 
admit,  therefore,  as  you  have  before  admitted,  that 
there  is  in  you  a  permanent  something. 

R  There  is  my  body,  of  course,  but  any  other 
permanent  thing  is  unknown  to  me,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  in  its  existence. 

M.  But  your  body  is  not  permanent ;  it  has 
even  been  altogether  renewed  since  you  can  re- 
collect— since  actions  you  performed  in  childhood 
which  you  can  remember  as  being  '  yours.'  The 
food  you  take  becomes  your  body  day  after  day, 
and  day  by  day  your  body  divests  itself  (in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  its  substance)  of  particles  which 
your  excretory  organs  convey  away.  Yet  you 
persist  through  all,  and  connect  all  your  passing 
states  into  one  substantial  unity — yourself — of  the 
continued  existence  of  which  your  consciousness 
informs  you. 

F.  But  a  fountain  of  complex  jets  continues  to 
persist  as  an  apparent  unity,  and  yet  it  is  no  true 
unity  at  all. 

M.  A  very  good  illustration  in  support  of  my 
position.  Such  a  fountain  is  a  persistent  unity  in  a 
certain  sense — namely,  in  so  far  as  the  water, 
pressure,  form  of  the  orifices  whence  the  water  jets, 
etc.,  all  persist.  But  its  unity  is  altogether  extrinsic, 
and  it  has  no  internal  powers  of  maintenance,  growth, 
or  self-regulation,  and,  of  course,  no  feeling.  If  it  had 
these  it  would  be  truly  a  unity,  and  then  the  very  mani- 
festness  of  the  evanescence  of  its  material  particles 
would  only  make  more  plain  the  presence  of  a  per- 
manent internal  cause  of  such  maintenance,  growth, 
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self-regulation,  and  feeling.  Now  your  organisation  is 
much  like  that  of  the  fountain,  for  neither  the  parts 
of  your  body  nor  the  states  of  your  mind  persist,  but 
an  underlying  or  pervading  'something,'  which 
unifies  both.  I  mean  that  it  unifies,  not  only  your 
states  of  mind  as  a  continuing  mind,  and  your  states 
of  body  as  a  continuing  body,  but  all  your  states, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  in  one  substantial  unity. 

F.  Do  you  deny,  then,  the  distinctness  of  body 
and  mind  ? 

M.  If  I  hurt  my  leg,  it  is  as  much  I  that  suffer, 
as  it  is  I  who  think  when  I  am  thinking.  I  act  as 
truly  when  I  wash  myself  as  when  I  reason  about 
philosophy,  nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  some  bodily  action 
accompanies  and  ministers  to  every  highest  act 
of  reason  as  well  as  every  act  of  digestion  or  breath- 
ing. This  two-sided  unity  continues  during  life. 
After  death  we  have,  of  course,  inanimate  matter 
only.  But  we  feel  and  know  that  the  dead  body  of 
our  friend  is  not  our  friend.  In  a  word,  our  con- 
sciousness tells  us  that  during  life  there  is  in  us  a 
certain  principle  of  individuation,  which  is  wanting 
after  death.  This  principle  it  is  which  makes  our 
body  (change  as  it  may)  our  body,  and  makes  our 
mind  (change  as  it  may)  our  mind,  and  causes  our 
mind  and  body  to  be  two  sides  of  one  single  unity. 
This  principle  of  individuation  is  '  the  soul.' 

F.  The  soul !  That  is  an  exploded  notion. 
Our  leading  physiologists  all  deny  and  decry  a 
belief  in  the  soul,  which  they  call  'animism,'  as  a 
system  of  belief  now  dead,  and  which,  when  alive, 
was  but  a  survival  of  rude  beliefs  of  savages  in 
ghosts,  which  they  supposed  could  temporarily  leave 
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the  body  in  dreams,  and  could  quit  it  permanently 
for  another  mode  of  existence,  at  death. 

M.  This  denial  on  the  part  of  physiologists,  it 
is  very  easy  to  understand.     Every  one   to  his 
business,  in  which  his  opinion  is  deserving  of  re- 
spect !     Physiologists  had  very  good  reasons  for 
opposing  the  notion  that  the  living  body  of  an 
animal,  or  of  a  man,  had  within  it  a  numerically 
distinct,  spiritual,  substantial  something — a  'soul,' 
which  inhabited  the  brain,  and  thence  ruled  over  the 
whole  organism.    That  fanciful  notion,  so  common 
since  the  time  of  Descartes,  has  been  gradually 
expelled  by  science,  which  can  find  no  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  such  an  entity  distinct  from  the 
living,  organic  body  itself.    It  is  this  figment  which 
physiologists  really  decry  when  they  sneer  at  the 
{ soul.'    But  if  they  understood  what  is  meant  by 
'  the  soul '  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  it  (as,  indeed, 
Aristotle  used  it),  they  could  not  deny  its  existence. 
The  existence  of  the  body  may,  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  denied  by  Idealists,  but  the  existence  of  the 
'  soul '  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  deny,  for  the 
very  act  of  denying  it  implicitly  affirms  it ;  since 
without  the  presence  of  some  principle  of  individua- 
tion, the  sensuous  and  intellectual  activities  could 
not  be  unified  into  a  judgment- — which  itself  is  one 
form  of  their  unification — and  without  an  explicit 
judgment  the  existence  of  the  soul  cannot  be  denied. 

Now  this  principle  of  individuation — this  unity, 
which  consciousness  makes  known  to  us  in  ourselves 
— common  sense  and  careful  reasoning  unite  to 
assure  us  exists  also  in  animals.  Fancy  a  tiger  with 
its  prey!    Who  can  doubt  that  the  plaintive  cries 
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of  its  victim,  the  sight  of  its  writhing  limbs,  and  the 
taste  of  its  blood,  may  be  all  simultaneously  felt  by 
the  same  beast  ?  More  than  this  :  such  sensations 
call  up  in  it  more  or  less  distinct  reminiscences  of 
similar  feelings  previously  experienced,  and  give 
rise  to  vivid  emotions  and  to  appropriate  actions, 
so  that  past  and  present  sensations,  of  very  varied 
kinds,  are  united  with  various  emotions  and  appro- 
priate actions  in  one  existing  psychical  activity. 
Such  a  tiger,  then,  must  somehow  be  really  the  seat 
of  a  unifying  power  which  unites  and  synthesises 
its  various  activities,  and  is  a  principle  of  individua- 
tion. This  principle,  or  force,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  organ  except  the  entire  body  as  one 
whole,  which  it  animates,  and  the  activities  of  which 
reveal  that  invisible  principle's  existence,  just  as  the 
contractions  of  a  muscle  reveal  the  existence  in  the 
flesh  of  an  invisible  power  of  contractility. 

F.  But  we  have  a  distinct  and  separate  organ  of  in- 
dividuation and  unification  in  the  nervous  system.  It 
is  that  which  regulates,  harmonises,  and  unifies  all  our 
actions,  and  it  is  that  which  really  makes  us  one  whole, 
and  gives  us  that  seeming  simple  unity  we  have. 

M.  Indeed !  Does  not,  then,  the  nervous 
system's  own  action  and  adjustment  to  other  bodily 
systems  require  regulation  ?  Can  it  regulate  itself  ? 
Besides,  during  a  certain  early  stage  of  our  existence 
— as  during  the  whole  lives  of  many  inferior  or- 
ganisms— there  is  no  nervous  system  at  all.  What 
unifies  and  regulates  the  actions  of  the  body  under 
these  circumstances  ?  What  unifies  and  regulates 
those  changes  by  which  the  nervous  system  is  itself 
produced  ? 
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F.  You  forget  that  all  except  the  very  lowest 
organisms  consist  of  distinct  organic  units,  or  '  cells,' 
and  that  these  are  grouped  into  secondary  organic 
units  called  'tissues'  (muscular  tissue,  skin  tissue, 
bone  tissue,  etc.),  which  again  are  aggregated  and 
integrated  into  'organs'  (stomach,  heart,  etc.),  which 
organs  themselves  unite  to  form  '  systems,'  such  as 
our  'respiratory  system,'  ' nervous  system,'  'circu- 
lating system,'  etc.  The  unity  you  speak  of  is  but 
the  summation,  the  orderly  conjunction,  of  this 
hierarchy  of  activities  which,  when  they  cease  to  be 
orderly,  are  what  we  call  '  disease,'  while  their 
complete  cessation  is  what  we  call  '  death.' 

M.  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  forget  all  this,  but 
you  will  admit  that  the  cells  which  constitute  each 
several  '  tissue,'  though  they  have  a  sort  of  life  of 
their  own,  have  each  their  individual  life  merged, 
as  it  were,  in  the  life  and  activity  of  the  tissue  they 
form  part  of,  and  that — in  the  same  way — the  pro- 
perties, or  activities  of  the  tissues  are  subsumed  and 
synthesised  into  a  higher  unity,  namely,  the  func- 
tions of  the  organ  which  they  build  up.  The 
stomach  digests  food,  and  does  it  by  means  of  the 
properties  of  its  component  tissues,  but  it  is  the 
stomach  as  a  whole  which  carries  on  the  entire 
function  of  digestion,  part  of  which  is  due  to 
muscular  action,  and  part  to  solution.  So,  again, 
the  functions  of  separate  organs  are  subsumed  and 

synthesised  into  the  activity  of  a  yet  higher  unity  

that  of  the  organic  system  to  which  they  belong. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye  has 
its  own  activity,  but  it  can  only  exercise  it  usefully 
in  conjunction  with  the  humours  and  structures,  in 
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front  of  the  retina,  nor  can  all  these  together,  affect 
sight  without  the  brain,  nor  can  even  this  conjunction 
suffice,  except  when  a  due  supply  of  vivifying  blood 
circulates  through  the  whole.  The  heart,  again, 
is  the  main  organ  of  circulation,  but  circulation  is 
not  a  function  of  the  heart,  but  of  it  and  all  the 
vessels  likewise.  Just  so  the  functions  of  all  the 
systems  of  organs  are  subsumed  and  synthesised 
into  a  higher  unity,  that  of  the  life  of  the  animal 
itself.  This  life  is  the  function  of  the  animal's  body 
considered  as  one  whole,  just  as  the  subordinate 
functions  are  those  of  the  body's  several  sets  of 
organs.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a  body  and  a  '  vital 
principle,'  which  are  really,  numerically  and  substan- 
tially distinct,  but  that  there  is  one  substantial  unity 
which  may  be  regarded  either  dynamically— when 
we  regard  the  soul  or  principle  of  individuation— or 
statically— when  we  regard  the  parts  of  the  matter 
of  the  body.  By  the  word  '  soul,'  then,  I  do  not 
mean,  nor  did  Aristotle  mean,  a  separate  entity 
inhabiting  the  body — an  extra-organic  force,  numeri- 
cally distinct  from  it,  and  acting  by  and  through  it 
— but  an  intra-organic  force,  making,  with  the  matter 
of  the  body,  one  real,  substantial,  and  individual 
whole.  It  denotes  that  which,  as  considered  apart 
from  the  body,  is  but  a  mental  abstraction,  but  which, 
considered  as  one  with  the  body,  exists  most  truly 
and  really  during  life  as  an  inseparable  part  of  one 
indivisible  whole — the  living  body.  It  and  the  body 
are  one,  as  the  impress  on  stamped  wax  and  the 
wax  itself  are  one,  though  we  can  ideally  distinguish 
between  the  two.  Our  common  sense  assures  us 
that  a  living  animal  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  complex 
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matter  played  on  by  physical  forces  from  without, 
which  transform  themselves  in  passing  through  it. 
The  living  animal  is  the  expression  of  a  peculiar, 
immanent  principle  (whencesoever  and  howsoever 
arising),  which,  for  a  time,  manifests  its  existence  by 
the  activities  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  so  entirely 
one,  that  it  may  much  more  truly  be  said  to  be  the 
animal,  than  the  lump  of  matter,  which  we  can  see 
and  handle,  can  be  said  to  be  such  animal. 

K  You  say,  then,  '  the  dog  has  a  soul  ?' 

M.  Not  at  all !  I  say  rather  the  dog  is  a  soul. 
At  least  it  is  less  incorrect  to  say  that,  than  to  say 
that  the  dog  is  'its  body,'  or  is  'a  complex  piece  of 
matter.'  It  is  the  invisible,  immaterial  entity  which 
ever  escapes  our  senses,  but  which  is  visible  to  our 
reason/which  is  more  truly  and  emphatically  '  the  dog 
itself,'  than  is  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  energy,  direction,  and  control  belong  to  it,  and 
without  it  the  dog  is  not.  The  dog's  dead  body  we 
may  anatomise,  but  the  dog  itself  with  death  has 
ceased  to  be.  The  expression  '  a  dead  dog,'  though 
permissible  popularly,  is  as  essentially  contradictory 
an  expression  as  would  be  the  expression  '  a  dead 
living  creature.' 

F.  I  cannot  imagine  this  entity  you  speak  of.  It 
seems,  according  to  you,  to  be  distinct  and  yet  not 
distinct,  to  be  only  ideal  and  yet  to  be  real. 

M.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  been  clear.  I  mean 
that  this  immanent  principle  is  distinct  in  nature  from 
the  matter  of  the  living  body,  but  is  not  distinct  from 
the  living  body  itself  ;  that  it  is  ideal,  as  distinguished 
from  the  living  body,  but  real,  as  being  the  living  bod v 
m  its  activity.  It  is  of  course  essentially  unimaginable 
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since  it  is  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  though  its 
existence  and  nature  reveal  themselves  to  the  intel- 
lect. It  necessarily  escapes  our  senses,  because  these 
senses  can  detect  nothing  in  an  animal  beyond  the 
sensible  qualities  of  its  material  parts.  But  neither 
is  the  function  of  an  organ  to  be  detected  except  by 
the  action  of  the  organ,  and  yet  we  do  not  deny  the 
existence  of  the  organ's  function,  or  consider  it  to  be 
a  mere  blending  and  mixture  of  the  properties  of  the 
tissues  which  compose  that  organ.  We  have  already 
seen  and  agreed  that  thought,  not  imagination,  must 
be  and  shall  be  our  criterion,  and  that  much  can  be 
conceived  which  can  never  be  imagined,  but  only 
symbolically  expressed  by  words  or  other  external 
signs.  Such  symbols,  therefore,  are  necessarily  open 
to  cavils,  as  are  the  symbols  '  substance,'  4  cause,' 
4  being,'  etc.,  which  are  symbols  intended  to  make 
known  what  is  beyond  sense,  but  which  several 
words  are  nevertheless  necessarily  themselves 
transcripts  of  sense,  and  therefore  fundamentally 
inadequate  to  fully  express  what  they  intend  to 
denote.  Nevertheless,  such  symbolical  expressions 
practically  serve  to  make  their  meaning  known  to 
other  minds,  though  it  is  open  to  any  person  to 
profess  that  he  does  not  understand  them,  and  to 
ask  for  sense  impressions  absolutely  equivalent  to 
the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  them,  though 
by  the  ver>  nature  of  such  symbols  no  such  equi- 
valents can  exist ;  for  every  sensible  image  or  symbol 
must  be  derived  from  sense  impressions,  and  when 
employed  to  make  known  what  is  beyond  sense,  must 
be  inadequate  to  represent  it  otherwise  than  sym- 
bolically. 
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F.  Such  symbols  as  the  expressions  'cause,' 
'  substance,'  '  being,'  etc.  do  certainly  convey  a  know- 
ledge of  what  they  symbolise  to  my  mind,  and  there- 
fore I  suppose  to  be  consistent  I  must  accept  this 
!  principle  of  individuation.' 

M.  Not  to  accept  it  is  to  be  driven  to  the 
absurdity  of  conceiving  the  living  body  not  as  a 
unity  but  as  made  up  of  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
minute  independent  organisms,  each  with  its  own 
principle  of  individuation— its  own  soul— as  Haeckel 
has  expressly  done.  This  conception  but  multi- 
plies difficulties,  since  the  same  arguments  can  be 
brought  against  the  existence  of  each  of  these  souls 
as  against  the  one  soul ;  while  to  affirm  their  exis- 
tence and  to  deny  functional  unity — to  deny  that 
the  living  dog  and  our  very  self  are  each  respectively 
one  thing— is  to  contradict  the  direct  evidence  of  our 
senses  as  regards  other  organisms,  and  of  our  con- 
sciousness itself  as  regards  our  own. 

F.  But  even  if  we  grant  the  existence  of  a 
principle  of  individuation  in  men  and  animals,  we 
surely  need  not  grant  its  existence  in  plants,  such  as 
•the  oak  you  spoke  of  with  reference  to  'an  internal 
cause.'  If  you  grant  that,  you  will  have  to  admit  that 
every  potato-plant,  nay,  every  fungus,  has,  or  rather 
as  you  say  is,  a  soul ! 

M.  And  why  not?  In  every  plant  there  are 
innate  harmonious  powers  of  growth,  sustentation, 
and  reproduction,  while  in  some  (Venus's  fly-trap[ 
the  sun-dew,  and  many  more)  we  meet  with  a 
susceptibility  to  impressions  followed  by  appropriate 
actions  which  singularly  simulate  the  actions  of 
animals.    If  we  grant  a  principle  of  individuation  to 
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animals,  we  cannot  refuse  one  to  such  plants  ;  if 
not  to  such  plants,  then  not  to  others  generally  like 
them,  and  so  on.  Biology  shows  us  that  plants  and 
animals  cannot  be  separated  by  any  hard  and  fast 
line  which  physical  science  can  point  out.  There  is 
no  hiatus  from  the  orang-outang  to  an  alga  or  a 
fundus.  The  hiatus  which  does  exist  is  that  between 
the  living  and  the  not-living ;  and  however  much  we 
may  be  persuaded  that  that  hiatus  must  have  been 
bridged  over  at  some  period  of  evolution,  all  experi- 
ments and  observations  go  to  show  the  absolute 
distinctness  between  the  living  and  the  non-living 
now. 

F.  All  this  talk  about  the  soul  is  a  digression 
from  your  argument  as  to  a  First  Cause — either 
external  or  internal — of  an  eternal  universe,  ideally 
gathered  up  and  considered  in  the  lump  as  one 
whole.  If  I  must  admit  one  or  other,  I  should  say 
that  an  internal  cause  is  the  more  rational  and 
probable  hypothesis. 

M.  Then  I  confess  I  differ  from  you.  Rocks  do 
not  generate  rocks,  nor  do  physical  forces,  however 
correlated,  regulate  each  other.  The  stars  and  planets 
attract  each  other  according  to  the  laws  which  we 
know  regulate  inanimate  bodies  on  the  earth.  To 
me  it  is  plain  that  the  universe  is  not  a  living 
creature,  nor  does  physical  science  regard  it  as  such. 
Its  actions — apart  from  those  of  its  living  inhabitants 
—are  far  more  comparable  with  those  of  a  machine  or 
the  orderly  collocation  and  arrangement  of  stones  in 
the  Chesil  bank,  than  they  are  comparable  with 
animal  or  vegetable  growths,  to  say  nothing  of  re- 
production.   To  my  mind,  the  universe  regarded  as 
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one  whole,  demands  not  an  internal  but  an  external 
cause,  and  one,  of  course,  as  extensive  and  enduring 
as  itself. 

F.  But  I  think  you  omit  to  note  the  activities  and 
constant  forces  of  every  particle  of  that  which  you  are 
pleased  to  call  mere  inorganic  matter.    The  various 
powers  and  activities  of  its  parts  are  such  that  for  every 
change  from  its  state,  as  a  whole,  at  one  instant,  to  its 
state,  as  a  whole,  at  the  succeeding  instant,  its  condition 
at  the  former  instant— together  with  its  own  inherent 
powers  and  forces— is  sufficient  to  account.  If,  then, 
the  sum  of  its  conditions  and  powers  at  one  instant  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  its  condition  at  the  succeeding 
instant,  we  have  but  to  carry  this  causal  relation  back- 
wards and  forwards,  in  imagination,  to  see  that  for  a 
whole  eternity  no  other  causes  are  needed  than  the 
forces  and  circumstances  of  each  preceding  instant 

M.  Granted !  In  affirming  so  much,  however, 
you  do  not  even  touch  my  position.  I  say  that  the 
whole  universe,  with  the  sum  of  its  existences,  powers 
and  activities,  considered  in  one  lump,  requires  an 
external  cause  in  order  that  its  constitution  should  be 
of  the  particular  kind  that  it  is,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  capable,  supposing  it  is  capable,  of  this  eternal 
series  of  harmonious,  orderly  changes— for  that  they 
are  such  we  see  now-or  at  least  of  that  vastly  pro- 
longed series  of  harmonious,  orderly  changes  which 
we  really  know  does  take  place. 

_  F.  Grant  but  the  existence  of  a  persistent  and 
universal  force,  and  your  external  cause  ceases  to 
be  needed.  All  and  every  law  and  fact  follow  as 
necessary  consequences  from  the  persistence  of  force 
and  the  primary  qualities  of  matter ;  as  is  evident 
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M.  How  SO  ? 

F.  Why,  otherwise  '  force '  could  not  be  perma- 
nent, nor  '  matter '  constant.  For  example,  if  action 
and  reaction  were  not  invariable,  equal  and  opposite, 
force  would  not  be  invariably  persistent,  seeing  that 
in  no  case  can  the  formula  fail  unless  some  one  or 
other  of  the  forces  concerned  should  disappear.  As 
with  this  simple  law,  so  with  the  most  complex ;  any 
failure  in  the  sequence  of  similar  consequences  on 
the  occurrence  of  similar  antecedents  would  show 
that  force  or  matter  had  disappeared. 

M.  How  do  you  conceive  the  genesis  of  the 
world  we  see  to  have  taken  place  ? 

F.  Interpreting  the  mazy  nexus  of  phenomena 
only  by  the  facts  which  science  has  revealed,  it  seems 
to  me  that  from  the  time  when  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion first  began— before  there  were  any  signs  of  con- 
densation in  the  primitive  nebula— every  subsequent 
change  was  necessarily  bound  to  ensue  ;  else  force 
and  matter  have  not  been  persistent. 

M.  How  do  you  conceive  that  the  vast  variety 
of  natural  laws  we  know  began,  and  how  is  it  they 

continue  to  be  ? 

F.  In  this  way.  When  the  first  womb  of  things 
was  pregnant  with  all  the  future,  there  existed  pro- 
bably but  one  of  the  formulae  we  call  'natural  laws'— 
namely,  the  law  of  gravitation.  Here  we  may  take 
our  stand.  It  does  not  signify  whether  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  gravitation  was  not  {i.e.  when 
matter,  as  we  know  it,  did  not  exist)  ;  for  if  there 
ever  was  such  a  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  evolution  of 
matter  as  we  know  it,  was  accomplished  in  accordance 
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with  law.    Similarly,  it  is  overwhelmingly  probable, 
from  analogy,  that  if  our  knowledge  of  molecular 
physics  were  sufficiently  great,  the   existence  of 
gravitation  would  be  found  to  follow  as  a  necessary 
deduction  from  the  primary  qualities  of  matter  and 
force.    Starting,  then,  with  matter,  force,  and  gra- 
vitation, what   must   happen  ?    Diffused  nebular 
matter  must  begin  to  concentrate,  and,  being  op- 
posed by  atomic  repulsions,  must  evolve  heat  i.e. 

a  new  form  of  matter  and  force.    Then  radiation 
and  further  approximation  and  new  combinations 
will  ever  result  in  new  effects ;  and  with  heat  and 
pressure,  chemical  combinations  will  suddenly  arise, 
and  so  on  and  on.    Thus  new  natural  laws  will  be 
self-generated  till  we  get  to  the  present  marvellous 
complexity  with  life  and  mind,  and  thus  science— by 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force 
and  the  indestructibility  of  matter— has  effectually 
disproved  the  hypothesis  that  the  presence  of  law 
and  order  in  nature  implies  an  intelligent  law-giver. 

Ever  present  force  supplies  the  ever  present 
absolute  cause  of  which  you  have  spoken.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  antagonistic  to  the  supposition  of  their 
having  been  self-evolved,  and  a  mere  subjective 
incapacity  to  imagine  fully  the  how  of  this  is  no 
argument  against  it. 

M.  Can  you  point  to  any  natural  indications  of 
the  physical  causation  which  has  produced  the 
cosmic  harmony  we  see  ? 

F.  Yes.  The  universal  tendency  of  motion  to 
become  rythmical— itself  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  persistence  of  force-is  a  sort  of  conservative 
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action.    Moreover,  as  every  newly  evolved  law  came 
into  existence  it  must  have  been,  as  it  were,  grafted 
on  to  the  stock  of  all  pre-existing  laws,  and  so  would 
not  enter  the  cosmic  system  as  an  element  of  con- 
fusion, but  rather  as  an  element  of  further  progress. 
Natural  laws  then  arising  by  way  of  necessary 
consequence  from  the  persistence  of  a  single  self- 
existing  substance,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  scientific 
demonstration  that  the  fair  and  orderly  universe 
which  now  exists  is  the  one  and  only  universe  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  can  exist.    The  persistence 
of  force  and  the  principle   of  natural  selection, 
together  explain  everything.     The  various  solar 
systems  which  rotate  in  stability  are  the  rare  chance 
survivors  of  the  many  worlds  which  happened  to  be 
cast  off  in  less  propitious  orbits  and  surroundings. 
As  the  general  laws  of  the  universe  may  separately 
be  shown  to  be  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  primary 
data  of  science,  it  follows  that  the  whole  collection 
of  similar  laws  must  be  for  a  certainty  similarly 
explicable.    Your  assumption,  then,  of  an  absolute 
cause  for  the  universe  is  a  wholly  gratuitous  one. 
We  cannot  of  course  prove  a  negative,  and  if  you 
choose  to  imagine  a  demon,  a  dragon,  or  an  angel,  I 
cannot  disprove  its  existence.    But  reasonable  men 
will  in  all  cases  be  guided  as  to  their  beliefs  by  such 
positive  evidence  as  they  can  get ;  and  if,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  alternative  belief  is  wholly  gratuitous, 
they  will  not  accept  it,  and  they  will  reject  it  if  it 
appears  to  be  opposed  to  the  great  body  of  evidence 
which  the  sum-total  of  science  supplies. 

M.  You  have  spoken  as  if  you  asserted  that  the 
universe  had  a  beginning.    Now  if  it  had  a  beginning 
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it  must  have  had  a  cause,  and  an  orderly  cause,  since 
an  unlimited  number  of  atoms  in  an  unlimited  space 
might  be  grouped  in  unlimited  modes,  while  only- 
one  mode  could  produce  the  existing  order. 

F.  You  have  misunderstood  me.  I  believe  in  an 
eternal  universe. 

M.  Then  why  speak  as  you  have  done  of  the 
'  primary  qualities  of  matter,'  and  the  '  first  womb  of 
things,'  the  '  evolution  of  matter  as  we  know  it,'  the 
'  self-generation  of  natural  law,' etc.  ?  If  the  universe 
is  eternal,  it  must  have  been,  as  a  whole,  eternally 
as  it  is  now.    Its  parts  may  change,  systems  may 
pulsate  in  and  out  of  distinct  existence,  but  the 
whole   mass,  with   its   laws  and  capacities,  must 
ever  have  been   as  we  know  it  at  present.  It 
could  never  have  begun  to  differentiate  itself  and, 
as  it  were,  to  create.    Therefore,  it  must  have  been 
eternally  multifold.    Above  all,  the  universe  as  a 
whole  could  never  have  been  submitted  to  any 
competitive  action  ;  and  therefore  natural  selection 
could  never  have  given  rise  to  its  perfections,  or  in 
any  way  explain  them.    We  do  not  infer  the  necessity 
of  an  absolute  cause  from  any  mere  mental  impo- 
tence, but  as  a  positive  perception.    How  did  your 
rythmical  motion  come  ?    '  Natural  selection  '  could 
never  have  initiated  gravitation,  motion,  chemical 
affinity,    crystallisation,   life,    nutrition,  sensation, 
thought !    One  force  could  do  absolutely  nothing  by 
itself  unless  it  could  create.    There  must  be  a  collo- 
cation of  forces,  or  rather  of  things  with  active 
powers.   And  why  should  there  have  been  a  colloca- 
tion-with  such  harmonious  results  as  we  see  around 
us  ?    I  nevertheless  admit  that  we  may  conceive  an 
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eternal  universe,  and  that  there  is  nothing  I  know  of  in 
reason  against  it.  I  admit  also  that  we  may  conceive 
a  single  body,  or  more,  to  have  existed  uncaused,  and 
that  such  a  thing  does  not  demand  any  absolute 
cause — such  as  that  for  the  existence  of  which  I  have 
argued — in  order  that  we  may  conceive  its  being. 

F.  Bravo  !  You  must  admit,  then,  that  a  thing 
may  have  existed  from  all  eternity  with  certain 
qualities  and  powers  ;  for  is  it  not  inconceivable  and 
against  all  experience,  that  anything  should  even  for 
a  moment  exist  without  qualities  and  powers  ?  Let 
us  then  suppose  the  existence  of  a  globe  of  gold  for 
all  eternity  with  the  qualities  and  powers  of  that  metal. 
Then  let  us  imagine  many  such  united  together  by  a 
power  of  cohesion  exerted  by  them  for  all  eternity.  Let 
us  then  add,  in  imagination,  substance  after  substance 
with  other  qualities  and  relations,  all  from  eternity. 
May  we  not  thus  go  on  adding  powers,  actions,  and 
reactions  indefinitely,  thus  adding  to  the  complexity, 
and  making  the  whole  harder  and  harder  to  imagine, 
but  not  really  any  more  inconceivable  than  before  ? 

M.  All  this  I  admit,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least 
even  touch  my  argument.  Consider  what  is  the 
actual  fact  as  to  the  correlation  of  bodies,  their  powers 
and  actions  as  we  see  them  now  in  our  universe ! 
Consider  its  order,  beauty,  and  harmony — the  perfect 
correlation  between  its  general  laws !  This  ubiquitous 
correlation  and  this  harmony  require  a  cause,  such 
as  your  hypothesis  of  persistent  force  cannot  supply. 
Unless  we  postulate  some  one  integrating  cause,  the 
greater  the  number  of  laws  in  nature,  the  less  likeli- 
hood is  there  of  such  laws  being  so  correlated  as  to 
produce  harmony  by  their  combined  action.  Take 
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the  world  as  we  see  it,  and  let  us  admit— which  I  am 
very  far  from  really  admitting— that  the  principle  of 
'natural  selection'  will  account  for  the  beauty  of 
flowers  and  birds,  the  charming  harmonies  of  colour, 
all  our  sweetest  perfumes,  and  the  tuneful  notes  of 
our  fields  and  groves.  Yet  such  selection  will  never 
account  for  the  development  of  musical  harmony  by 
man,  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  for  human  intelligence, 
especially  for  our  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  and 
true,  and  above  all,  for  our  perception  of  the  good. 
But  let  us  grant,  for  argument's  sake,  the  absurd 
proposition  that  it  could  account  for  them  all,  as  they 
exist  in  this  planet,  that  would  in  no  way  account  for 
their  existence  in  an  eternal  universe. 

F.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  ! 

M.  No  !  for  though  in  such  a  universe,  now  this 
and  now  that  world,  might  have  been  evolved  from 
nebula;  yet,  in  order  that  this  should  occur,  these 
various  powers  must  have  eternally  existed  now  in 
this  portion  of  the  whole  and  now  in  that,  since,  as 
I  said  before,  an  eternal  universe  must — as  a  whole — 
have  been  eternally  what  it  is  now.  Therefore,  these 
forces  could  never  have  been  evolved  by  natural  selec- 
tion, since  an  eternal  universe  could  never  have  been 
naturally  selected,  i.e.  submitted  to  competition. 
Therefore,  for  the  existence  of  this  mutual  correla- 
tion, and  above  all  for  this  intelligence  we  see  now 
existing,  an  absolute  cause  must  ever  have  co-existed 
with  the  universe. 

F.  You  would  not  gain  much  if  I  were  to  grant 
what  you  ask,  since  I  might,  after  doing  so,  proceed 
to  ask  you  to  assign  a  cause  for  your  absolute  cause. 

M.  You  would  make  an  unreasonable  demand  ; 
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for  the  absolute  cause  and  the  universe  it  causes  are 
as  different  as  possible.  The  universe  is  a  very 
complex  mixture  of  different  substances,  and  cannot 
be  conceived  as  containing  within  itself  the  sufficient 
reason  for  its  own  existence,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise 
as  regards  the  absolute  cause,  which  can  perfectly 
well  be  so  conceived.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no 
incongruity  in  supposing  a  perfectly  simple  substance 
existing  eternally  uncaused  along  with  the  complex 
universe  which  it  unceasingly  causes. 

F.  If  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  such  an 
absolute  uncaused  cause,  the  wonderfully  ceaseless 
activity  of  every  particle  of  matter  seems  to  me  to 
point  to  an  internal  cause.  Even  Christians  admit, 
as  a  cause,  a  God  '  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being ! ' 

M.  '  In '  whom,  yes  !  But  such  a  cause  must  be 
external.  Christians  recognise  a  cause  as  '  pervading ' 
the  universe,  but  such  a  cause  must  be  external  to  it 
as  thus  '  pervading'  it.  This  '  pervading'  character 
must  be,  I  suspect,  the  essence  of  your  conception  of 
the  First  Cause  as  one  that  is  internal.  If  you  mean 
that  the  fact  of  its  so  pervading  makes  it  one  sub- 
stantial unity  with  the  world's  matter,  then  my  reason 
contradicts  such  an  assertion ;  as  I  am  confident 
that  the  universe  is  neither  an  animal  nor  a  plant. 
If,  however,  you  only  mean  by  the  term  'internal ' 
that  this  force  pervades  the.  universe  and  is  in 
this  sense  internal,  then  I  fully  agree  with  what  you 
say. 

F.  I  me?n  the  latter,  and  so  I  suppose  I  must 
really  mean  an  external  cause. 

M.  Then  that  eternal,  external  First  Cause,  must 
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be  of  a  nature  adequate  to  produce  all  the  effects 
which  we  know  take  place  in  this  world  of  ours. 

R  Adequate !  When  you  say  that  a  cause  is 
'adequate,'  do  you  really  mean  anything  more  than 
that  it  can  produce  that  which,  in  fact,  it  does 
produce  ?  Who  would  know,  a  priori,  the  adequacy 
of  a  bit  of  steel  to  produce  a  wound,  or  of  a  flame 
to  produce  a  burn  ? 

M.  The  '  adequacy '  is  not  in  the  steel  or  in  the 
flame,  but  in  these  as  affecting  a  sensitive  organism 
which  they  may  injure.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  adequacy — not,  of  course, 
that  we  can  always  know  a  priori  what  the  effects  of 
any  change  will  be  ;  but  we  can  sooner  or  later  know 
a  posteriori  not  only  that  certain  effects  have  followed 
from  certain  causes,  but  how  it  is  these  causes  have 
been  able  to  produce  such  effects ;  and  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  we  can  see  this  enables  us  to 
judge  that,  had  we  sufficient  means  of  knowledge,  we 
might  know  how  they  do  it  in  all  cases,  i.e.  we  should 
apprehend  their  adequacy.  But,  apart  from  this,  we 
may  take  experience  as  our  guide,  and  we  certainly 
have  no  experience  of  life  being  produced  by  the 
lifeless,  or  of  sensibility  and  intellect  appearing 
without  their  pre-existence  in  the  agents  which  caused 
their  appearance.  No  scientific  treatise  has  ever 
been  produced  by  the  uncultured,  only  a  strong  man 
can  lift  a  heavy  weight,  and  no  mere  donkey-engine 
can  drag  a  long  and  heavy  train.  In  short,  '  nemo 
dat  quod  non  habet ! ' 

F.  So  far  I  am  with  you. 

M.  Now,  amongst  the  effects  of  the  first  cause 
which  we  see  around  us  are  two  the  notable  distinct- 
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ness  of  which  from  all  other  things  I  have  tried,  I 
hope  successfully,  to  make  you  see.  These  are  (i) 
Intellect,  considered  generally ;  and  (2)  the  Intellect, 
as  perceptive  of  moral  worth.  Could  these  have 
been  produced  by  a  first  or  absolute  cause  which  had 
neither  ?  Recollect  their  utter  distinctness  of  kind 
from  all  forms  of  sensibility. 

F.  Could  matter  have  been  produced  from  mind 
any  more  than  mind  from  matter  ?  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  !  An  eternal  substance,  with  the  attri- 
butes 'thought'  and  'extension,'  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  'ultimate  existence'  absolutely  required  and 
postulated  by  reason.  By  it  we  may  reconcile 
idealism  with  materialism.  If  you  like  the  expres- 
sion better,  I  will  call  this  ultimate,  '  an  unknowable, 
persisting  something  underlying  what  we  call  matter 
and  force,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  both.' 

M.  In  one  sense  the  First  Cause  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  the  two  attributes  '  thought '  and  '  exten- 
sion.' If  you  mean  that  the  absolute  first  cause  has, 
and  must  have,  in  the  highest  degree  every  positive 
perfection  of  every  extended  thing,  as  well  as  of  every 
intelligent  being,  so  that  even  stocks  and  stones  may 
be  said  in  their  degree  to  participate  in  the  resem- 
blance of  the  universe  to  its  Cause,  which,  in  their 
various  ranks,  all  the  parts  of  that  universe  imitate ; 
then  you  will  only  be  saying  what  has  been  said  time 
out  of  mind  by  all  theologians.  If,  however,  you  mean 
to  deny  the  real  distinctness  of  kind  between  lifeless 
things  and  thinking  beings,  then  you  contradict  our 
constant  experience,  and  reject  what  we  know  most  in- 
timately. We  know  that  we  have  on  all  sides  of  us  a 
multitude  of  things — the  air,  the  clouds,  the  water,  and 
the  soil — which  do  not  in  any  sense  think,  while  our 
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own  consciousness  reveals  to  us  in  our  own  being,  an 
immaterial  activity  we  know  as  thought.^  We  know, 
then,  by  experience,  two  modes  of  existence — the 
material  and  the  immaterial  ;  and  to  deny  their  dis- 
tinctness is  to  deny  what  is  most  evident  to  us,  while 
to  deny  it  and  at  the  same  time  to  affirm  that  the 
only  thing  which  really  exists  is  something  which  is 
neither  of  these,  but  which  underlies  both,  is  at  the 
same  time  to  contradict  what  is  most  manifest  in 
favour  of  that  which  has  nothing  to  support  it  but 
a  vague  fancy — it  is,  in  fact,  to  play  with  words. 

F  How,  then,  do  you  regard  the  nature  of  your 
absolute  cause  ? 

M.  As  a  most  certainly  knowable  but  yet  in- 
scrutable entity,  which,  as  essentially  active,  may  be 
symbolised  by  force  rather  than  by  matter,  and  best 
of  all  by  that  form  of  activity  which  we  know  as 
intelligent  volition  ;  and  perfectly  intelligent  volition 
must  be  good.  As  to  your  question  whether  mind 
could  have  produced  matter,  any  more  than  matter 
could  have  produced  mind,  the  very  fact  of  the  essen- 
tial activity  of  the  First  Cause  seems  to  me  to  answer 
it.  Such  a  Cause  must  much  more  nearly  resemble, 
however  much  it  transcends,  wrhat  we  know  as  intel- 
ligent force,  than  anything  we  know  as  matter. 
Surely  your  common  sense  will  allow  that  intelligence, 
infinitely  transcending  all  you  can  imagine,  may  far 
more  easily  be  conceived  as  the  cause  of  the  material 
universe  with  its  physical  and  vital  forces,  than  that 
intellect,  moral  perception,  and  will,  should  have  been 
produced  by  a  mere  play  of  physical  forces  upon  matter. 

F.  I  own  that  the  latter  supposition  does  appear 
incongruous.  But  you  speak  of  the  First  Cause  being 
good  as  well  as  intelligent.    Now,  both  'goodness* 
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and  '  intelligence '  are  human  qualities  ;  but  to  think 
of  the  Eternal  Cause  in  human  terms  is  to  be 
guilty  of  gross  anthropomorphism.  This  is  the 
Brocken  spectre  I  spoke  of.  It  is  the  same  all  the 
world  over.  Man  always  worships  an  imagined  re- 
flection of  himself.  Voltaire  was  right  when  he  said, 
'  St  Dieu  a  fait  Vhomme  dans  son  image,  Vhomme  ltd 
a  joliment  rendu! 

M .  Tell  me,  now :  granting  the  existence  of  a 
First  Cause — a  Cause  of  intelligence  and  moral  per- 
ception, as  well  as  of  all  else— does  it  appear  to  you 
that  such  Cause  must  be  something  more  than  some 
movement  of  material  particles  or  some  gas  ? 

F.  It  does. 

M.  Do  you  object  to  speaking  of  this  Cause  as  a 
'  personality '  ? 

F  What  do  you  mean  by  '  personality '  ? 

M.  I  mean  thereby  to  assert  the  existence  of 
something  possessing  intelligence  and  will.1 

F.  Then,  of  course,  I  do  object  to  it  as  anthropo- 
morphism. 

M.  Do  you  object  to  such  anthropomorphism  in 
speaking  of  the  eternal  First  Cause  because  the 
term  '  personality '  is  below  the  mark  or  above  it  ? 

F.  I  object  to  it  as  being  shockingly,  inexpressibly 
below  the  mark. 

M.  Capital !  Then  we  are  quite  at  one.  I  will 
cheerfully  own  that  it  is  as  much  below  the  mark  as 
ever  you  like.  If  you  can  think  of  the  Eternal 
Cause  in  higher  terms  than  in  human  terms,  pray  do 

1  It  hardly  needs  stating  that  abstraction  is  here  made  of  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Christian  religion  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation. 
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so,  but  I  am  certain  you  cannot.    If  you  refuse  to 
think  of  the  First  Cause  in  human  terms,  you  have 
but  the  animal,  vegetable  and  inorganic  worlds  from 
which  to  take  your  choice.    You  must  then  think  of 
it  in  lower  terms  than  those  to  which  you  object. 
Zoomorphism  is  much  more  absurd  than  Anthropo- 
morphism after  all.    Surely  the  rational  method  is 
to  employ  the  highest  conceptions  you  can,  while 
freely  acknowledging  their  utter  inadequacy.    A  fter 
exhausting  ingenuity  in  arriving  at  the  loftiest  possible 
conceptions,  we  must  regard  them  as  being  but 
accommodations  to  human  infirmity.    We  may  own 
that  they  are  in  a  sense  objectively  false — because  of 
their  inadequacy — though   subjectively  and  very 
practically  true.    We  must  of  course  be  careful  to 
remove  from  our  conception  all  the  imperfections  we 
can  remove  from  it,  and  to  regard  as  infinitely  greater 
and  higher,  whatever  is  positive  in  our  conceptions. 
I  am  really  sick  of  the  nonsense  that  is  talked  about 
anthropomorphism.    There  is  good  Mr.  Fiske — 
with  his  '  Cosmic  Theism,'  whatever  that  may  be — 
who  tells  us  that  theism  has  been  purified  by  a  con- 
tinual process  of  what  he  calls  '  deanthropomorphisa- 
tion.'    He  forgets  that  even  he  has  not  carried  that 
process  out  completely,  and  that  there  remains  even 
for  him  one  human  character  yet  to  be  eliminated 
from  his  conception  of  God,  namely,  that  of '  existence.' 
That  done,  we  have  the  non-existing  as  the  absolutely 
adorable!    Das  sein  ist  das  nichts !    The  funny 
thing,  too,  is  that  these  eternal  declaimers  against 
anthropomorphism  forget  two  things.    One  is  that 
even  the  old  inhabitants  of  this  Abbey  were  quite 
familiar  with  their  notion  and  denied  that  even 
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existence  could  be  predicated  univocally  of  God  and 
creatures.  The  other  thing  they  forget  is  that 
physical  science  is  full  of  anthropomorphism,  and  that 
every  attempt  to  expel  it  is  necessarily  vain.  We  must 
always  remain  men,  and  have  human  conceptions  of 
all  things  we  conceive ;  and  it  is  as  easy  in  religion  as 
in  science  to  recognise  this,  and  guard  against  any 
delusions  thence  resulting.  What  is  necessary  is  to 
take  the  precautions  I  have  just  mentioned. 

F.  To  do  as  you  suggest  is,  of  course,  to  affirm 
the  existence  of  God.  Yet  do  not  some  singular 
results  follow  from  so  doing  ?  If  we  are  to  regard 
the  Absolute  Cause  as  being  himself  intelligent  and 
moral,  because  he  is  the  cause  of  these  qualities  in 
us,  we  must  also  regard  him  as  a  laughing  God, 
because  he  is  the  cause  of  laughter  in  men ! 

M.  And  why  not  ?    In  a  certain  sense  he  is, 
though  in  another  sense  he  is  not  a  God  of  laughter. 
For  what  is  laughter  ?    It  consists  of  three  things 
united  :  (i)  a  bodily  agitation;  (2)  a  sensuous  feeling; 
(3)  an  intellectual  perception.    True  laughter  (not 
an  hysterical  affection,  or  a  mere  bodily  contortion 
due  to  tickling  or  some  such  cause)  follows  as  a  con- 
sequence upon  certain  ideas,  and  a  perception  of 
certain  relations  between  ideas  or  the  things  they 
represent.     It  is  the  intellectual  perception,  then, 
which  is  the  essence  of  laughter.    There  is  no  incon- 
gruity in  this  perception  being  far  more  perfectly  in 
God's  intellect  than  in  any  human  mind,  and  the 
absence  of  this  incongruity  is  at  least  evident  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  wrote,  '  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall  hold  them  in 
derision.'    Thus  altogether  there  is  no  reason  to 
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dread  anthropomorphism  as  you  seem  to  dread  it.- 
By  making  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  such  faculties 
as  we  possess,  we  may  obtain  a  rational  conception 
not  only  of  the  Eternal  Cause,  but  also  of  the  reason 
and  meaning  of  human  life. 

F.  What,  then,  do  you  infer  the  meaning  of 
human  life  to  be  ? 

M.  An  Eternal  Cause,  the  principle  of  reason  and 
goodness  as  we  know  them,  must  have  had  a  good 
aim  and  purpose  in  causing  the  existence  of  man. 
There  must  be  then  an  end  or  purpose  in  human  life, 
and  a  reasonable  and  good  end. 

F.  Is  not  'happiness,'  as  the  poet  says,  'our 
being  and  our  aim '  ? 

M.  It  is  and  it  is  not.  To  answer  this  question 
without  explanation  would  be  to  mislead.  Every 
sentient  creature  seeks  spontaneously  what  is  in  some 
sense  or  another  a  'good;'  and  man  at  his  worst 
seeks  even  in  his  worst  acts  something  'good'  in  itself 
(abstractedly  considered),  however  '  bad  '  his  choice 
may  be  owing  to  his  neglect,  for  it,  of  some  far 
higher  good.  But  the  rational  end  of  life  is  that 
which  should  be  its  end,  i.e.  that  which  ought  to  be 
its  end,  and  the  term  '  ought '  (as  we  have  seen)  is 
meaningless  without  the  conception  of  '  duty.'  Now 
the  very  conception  of  duty  is  of  that  which  is 
necessarily  supreme— of  that  which  commands  and 
is  enjoined  on  us  absolutely  and  without  appeal. 
Therefore  there  must  be  actions  to  do  which  under 
given  circumstances  is  absolutely  right,  and  to 
neglect  which  is  absolutely  wrong,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things;  so  that,  if  there  were  no  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, the  right  would  still  be  worthy,  and  the 
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wrong  unworthy  of  our  rational  nature's  esteem 
and  pursuit. 

F  You  have  Cicero  on  your  side,  who  says  of 
the  right  {honestum): — Quod  tale  est  ut  detracta  omni 
utilitate  sive  ullis  praemiis  fructibusque  perseipsum 
p  os  sit  jure  latidari. 

M.  Quite  so  !  Nevertheless,  with  a  First  Cause 
of  absolute  goodness,  we  might  expect  to  find  that 
which  is  right  so  intimately  associated  with  that  which 
gives  happiness,  that  the  two  are  practically  in- 
separable ultimately,  while  they  are  so  temporarily 
disassociated  as  to  give  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
moral  action  by  affording  us  numberless  opportunities 
of  doing  that  which  is  right,  because  we  see  it  is 
such,  without  our  adverting  to  the  question  of  hap- 
piness. But  I  recollect  that  when  we  last  talked 
together  you  were  inclined  to  think  ■  goodness '  con- 
sisted in  fidelity  to  an  end,  and  I  now  ask  you  to 
observe  how  well  this  accords  with  the  view  that 
human  life  as  the  production  of  a  good  and  intelligent 
Cause  must  have  a  good  and  rational  end.  Even  on 
your '  natural  selection '  view  of  conduct  (that '  morality' 
is  the  outcome  of  past  pressures  of  utility),  morality 
must  have  been  embedded  deeply  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  in  order  to  have  had  the  outcome  it  has 
had.  If  we  accept  your  view  we  must  admit  that 
'  natural  selection  '  has  been  so  ordered  as  to  bring 
about  the  assurance  that  '  natural  selection '  itself  is 
inadequate  as  an  agency  without  the  existence  of  a 
profound,  teleological  Cause  underlying  it.  We  may 
therefore  fully  accept  Herbert  Spencer's  views  as  to 
the  means  by  which  materially  moral  habits  and 
feelings  have  been  evolved,  and  have  thus  prepared 
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the  way  for  the  existence  of  formal  morality.  His 
error  is  to  mistake  the  mere  instrument  of  evolution 
for  the  cause,  as  a  cockroach  might  regard  only  the 
broom,  and  be  blind  to  the  mistress  of  the  house 
who  had  ordered  the  housemaid  to  sweep  it  away. 
Thoroughly  analysed,  Herbert  Spencer's  view  is 
eminently  satisfactory  for  two  reasons.  One  is  ( 1 ) 
his  teaching  that  conduct  should  be  conformed  to  an 
end  ;  the  other  is  (2)  that  we  are  to  act  with  con- 
fidence upon  moral  sentiments  which  have  become 
innate  in  us,  trusting  to  the  good  effects  of  evolution. 
But  such  teaching  implies  the  existence  of  a  deep 
purpose  in  nature,  and  this  purpose  must  "harmonise 
with  that  inextinguishable  desire  for  beatitude  which 
is  also  innate  in  man.  A  good  First  Cause  must 
then  have  given  to  man  as  the  end  of  his  being,  a 
perfect  beatitude  coincidently  with  a  perfect  moral 
development. 

F.  I  would  freely  concede  what  you  urge  but  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  event  is  necessarily  de- 
termined and  fixed  by  its  antecedents  in  an  endless 
chain  of  physical  causation.  If  so,  freewill  must  be 
impossible,  and  not  only  that  but  all  causation  other 
than  physical  must  also  be  impossible. 

M.  Do  you,  then,  with  Professor  Huxley  deny 
that  either  thought  or  feeling  can  act  as  causes,  and 
affirm  that  both  these  are  mere  accompaniments  of 
a  chain  of  purely  physical  causation— whether  in  man 
or  animals  ? 

F.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  right. 

M.  Let  us  look  at  a  dog's  actions.  Its  body  is 
no  doubt  so  far  like  a  machine  that  it  does  act 
mechanically  and  necessarily,  because  its  actions  are 
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necessarily  determined  by  the  arrangements  and  ad- 
justments of  its  various  parts  and  organs.  Yet  its 
actions  do  not  take  place  without  sensations,  and 
these  sensations  are  not  the  mere  accompaniments  of 
bodily  actions,  but  are  themselves  guides  and  direct- 
ing agencies  which  intervene  in  and  operate  upon, 
though  they  do  not  break  through,  the  circle  of  its 
bodily  actions.  The  feeling  of  the  blow  of  a  stick  or 
the  sight  of  a  threatened  blow  will  change  the  course 
of  action  which  a  dog  would  otherwise  have  pursued. 
That  it  is  the  feeling  or  else  the  sight  of  the  stick 
— together  with  past  feelings  and  imaginations  re- 
vived by  the  blow  or  the  sight — which  really  causes 
the  change,  will  be  disputed  by  no  one  who  has  not 
some  eccentric  thesis  to  maintain.  But  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal  are  also  determined,  like  our 
own,  by  a  multitude  of  organic  influences  which  are 
not  felt  (though  they  operate  through  the  nervous 
system),  but  which  nevertheless  form  parts  of  a  chain 
of  immaterial  changes1  which  accompanies  the  chain 

1  All  physiologists  allow  that  the  nervous  system  ministers  to  a 
vast  number  of  actions  which  are  unfelt,  as  well  as  to  felt  actions,  while 
other  actions,  which  thenervous  system  cannot  control,  form  part  of  an 
animal's  vital  changes.  Such  are  the  actions  within  the  nervous  system 
itself  and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ultimate  substance  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  delicate  nerves.  Some 
of  all  these  actions,  we  know  by  our  own  experience,  are  felt  actions— 
the  subjective  and  immaterial  phenomenon  taking  place  simultaneously 
with  the  physical  (bodily)  changes.  It  is  undeniable  that  other 
nerve  actions,  which  are  not  felt,  may  have  their  immaterial  and 
quasi-subjective  sides  also.  The  actions  of  some  plants  come  very 
close  to  those  of  animals,  and  the  vegetable  actions  of  all  plants  (nutri- 
tion growth,  and  reproduction)  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  ani- 
mals We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  activities  which  take  place 
in  the  life  of  a  plant  are  analogous  to  the  unfelt  actions  of  animals,  and 
to  those  which  take  place  independently  of  any  concurrence  on  the 
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of  physical  modifications  enduring  throughout  life. 
Every  animal,  in  fact,  is  a  creature  having  activities 
partly  physical  and  material,  partly  psychical  and 
immaterial  ;  and  it  is  these  last  (whether  felt  or  un- 
felt)  which  control  and  direct  the  actions  of  the  body, 
though  they  in  their  turn  are  influenced  by  physical 
modifications.  We  may  compare  this  reciprocal  in- 
fluence to  alterations  caused  by  heat  in  the  shape  of 
a  ring  formed  of  two  inseparably  united  metals  which 
•contract  unequally  at  the  same  temperatures — altera- 
tion in  either  constituent  affecting  the  compound 
whole,  and  therefore  affecting  the  other  constituent, 
which  also  forms  part  of  that  whole. 

F.  I  recollect  that  Professor  Bain  has  said  :  4  It 
would  be  incompatible  with  everything  we  know  of 
cerebral  action  to  suppose  that  the  physical  chain 
ends  abruptly  in  a  physical  void,  occupied  by  some- 
thing immaterial  which  works  alone,  and  so  affects 
the  other  edge  of  the  physical  break— two  shores 
of  the  material  bounding  the  immaterial.' 

M.  And  just  as  unreasonable  would  it  be  to 
imagine  a  break  in  the  immaterial  chain  bridged  over 
by  the  intervention  of  something  material.  What 
Bain  affirms  with  respect  to  the  brain  and  its  acti- 
vity must,  by  any  logical  psychologist,  be  also 
affirmed  with  respect  to  every  entire  living  organism 

part  of  the  nervous  system.  We  thus  find  in  every  organism  a  chain 
of  physical  phenomena,  accompanied  by  a  chain  of  immaterial 
energies,  some  parts  of  which  latter  we  know  in  ourselves  as  conscious 
feeling  and  thought,  but  the  rest  of  which  in  ourselves  (and  still  more* 
in  other  living  creatures)  we  can  know  only  by  inference.  The  chain 
of  physical  phenomena  consists  of  actions  of  that  side  of  the  one  living 
whole,  which  we  call  its  visible  body.  The  chain  of  immaterial  agencies 
consists  of  the  actions  of  that  side  of  the  one  living  whole,  which  is 
its  principle  of  individuation,  its  psyche  or  soul. 
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and  its  activity.  Thus  we  get  the  two  chains  of  modifi- 
cations I  spoke  of,  either  of  which  may  act  as  a  cause 
to  the  combined  whole. 

F.  How  does  our  experience  accord  with  all  this  ? 

M.  Excellently  well!  Nothing  can  more  dis- 
accord with  our  experience  than  the  assertion  that 
our  thoughts  and  desires  never  do  or  can  intervene 
as  causes  in  the  events  of  our  lives.  What  is  the 
fact  ?  Suppose  a  servant  came  down  from  the  house, 
and  told  you  that  Emily  and  her  mother  had  arrived. 
Are  you  not  certain,  do  you  not  absolutely  know 
that  the  actions  you  would  thereupon  perform  would 
be  due  to  your  understanding  what  had  been  said  ? 
.If  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  my  knowledge  of  your 
sitting  here  with  me  which  makes  me  keep  on  talk- 
ing, I  know  nothing.  To  deny  such  a  thing  would 
be  to  deny  what  is  most  evident  in  favour  of  what  is 
:not  at  all  so— some  speculative  hypothesis.  In  fact, 
this  most  absurd  denial  as  the  logical  consequence  of 
a  certain  theory  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  that 
theory.  The  truth  that  we  every  now  and  then  act 
in  a  new  way  because  we  have  acquired  some  know- 
ledge, is  one  of  those  primary  truths  which  are  self- 
evident  Moreover,  we  may  ask  the  advocate  of 
•  natural  selection  '  how  knowledge  ever  came  to  be  at 
all  ifitisin  no  way  useful  to  its  possessor,  if  it  is  utterly 
without  effect,  and  a  mere  superfluous  accompani- 
ment of  physical  changes  which  would  go  on  just  as 

well  without  it  ?  . 

F  The  upshot  is  that  you  see  no  difficulty  in 
knowledge  being  a  cause,  and  therefore  no  difficulty 
in  the  action  of  our  will.  You  have  not,  however, 
as  yet  touched  my  difficulties  as  to  free  will.  You 
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have,  I  own,  shown  that  the  soul  may  act  as  a  cause, 
but  not  that  it  may  act  freely. 

M.  I  am  glad  you  speak  of  the  soul  acting, 
instead  of  speaking  of  the  'will'  acting.  Much 
difficulty  is  occasioned  by  speaking  of  the  will  as  if 
it  were  something  distinct  from  the  self-as  if  one 
could  not  act  directly  oneself,  but  that  one  had  a  sort 
of  machine,  the  will,  by  means  of  which  one  acted, 
Now  I  am  conscious  not  of  having  a  will  in  this 
sense,  but  simply  of  doing  what  I  will.  When  we 
speak  of  faculties  of  the  soul  it  is  but  a  convenient 
mode  of  expression  to  denote  different  classes  of  its 
acts.  There  are  no  such  things  as  these  faculties 
distinct  from,  or  forming  parts  of,  the  soul  The 
memory  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  soul  itself  in 
the  act  of  remembering,  the  understanding  is  the 
soul  itself  in  the  act  of  comprehending,  and  the  will 
is  the  soul  in  the  act  of  willing.  Now,  what  is  this 
freedom  the  existence  of  which  you  contest  ? 

F.  My  freedom  to  do  anything,  however  small, 
in  opposition  to  my  strongest  desire  or  motive. 

M.  I  fully  grant  that  you  may  sometimes  be 
unable  so  to  act,  for  you  may  be  suddenly  paralysed. 
What  I  affirm  is  that  you  have  a  power  of  deter- 
mining to  act,  a  power  of  freely  forming  the  internal 
act  of  determination  to  do  something.  It  is  only 
for  this  sort  of  determination  that  I  claim  freedom  ; 
not  for  the  subsequent  act,  nor  for  the  feelings  and 
desires  which  may  precede  or  accompany  the  act. 
My  own  consciousness  bears  witness  to  my  having 
this  freedom  of  determination 

F.  Pardon  me,  but  you  must  surely  misinterpret 
it.    It  is  simply  impossible  that  you  can  be  conscious 
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of  this  freedom.  Mill  denies  altogether  that  we  are 
'  conscious  of  being  able  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
strongest  desire  or  aversion.' 

M.  And  quite  right,  too,  if  he  meant  to  deny,  as 
he  probably  or  possibly  did,  that  we  are  conscious  of 
freedom  ;  for  freedom  may  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  absence  of  necessity,  and  we  cannot  be  conscious 
of  nothing  or  mere  absence.  In  this  sense  he  is 
quite  right,  but  in  another  sense  he  is  wrong. 

F  Would  you  maintain,  as  some  do,  that  we  are 
conscious  of  a  power  to  determine  or  not  to  deter- 
mine, according  as  we  please  ? 

M.  I  will  not  even  maintain  that ;  for  some 
persons  might  reply  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
dormant  or  inactive  power,  but  that  activity  is  its 
very  essence,  so  that  it  ceases  to  exist  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  act.  I  do  not  affirm  this  myself,  but  I  wish 
to  steer  clear  of  the  objection. 

F  Will  you  maintain,  as  so  many  do,  that  when 
two  courses  of  action  are  proposed  to  you,  you  are 
conscious  of  being  able  to  choose  which  you  will  ? 

M.  No,  I  will  not ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  I  can 
only  be  conscious  of  what  actually  exists,  and  not  of 
that  which  is  as  yet  in  the  future,  or  what  *  might'  be. 

F.  What,  then,  do  you  maintain  ? 

M.  I  maintain,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  objec- 
tions are  of  no  avail  against  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
but  merely  against  that  analysis  of  it  which  has  been 
made  by  some  of  those  who  appeal  to  it.  And  I  also 
maintain  that  consciousness,  properly  analysed,  does 
declare  in  favour  of  our  freedom. 

F.  How  can  it  do  so  ? 

M.  You  will  admit  that  our  consciousness  can 
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inform  us  what  is  meant  by  being  dragged  along  (if 
we  are  dragged  along)  or  otherwise  compelled  to 
go  in  any  direction  ;  and  therefore  consciousness  is 
equally  able  to  inform  us  that  we  are  not  being 
draped  along  or  otherwise  compelled.    Now  let  us 
supple  I  am  conscious  of  determining  to  take  a 
walk.    In  the  first  place,  I  am  conscious  that  it  is  1 
myself  who  determine,  and  secondly,  that  I  have  no 
feeling  of  being  forced  or  compelled  in  so  determin- 
ing.   What  more  is  necessary  to  make  my  deter- 
mination free  than  to  know,  as  I  do,  that  it  is 
emphatically  mine,  and  that  I  was  exempt  from 
compulsion  in  making  it.    Further,  though  I  will 
not  assert  that  I  am  conscious  of  having  the  power 
to  choose  which  I  will  of  two  alternatives,  yet  I  do 
maintain  that  when  I  have  resolved  upon  anything, 
my  consciousness  tells  me  that  the  act  of  resolution 
is  mine  and  that  before  determining  it  I  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  two  alternatives,  e.g.  to  walk  out  or 
to  stop  at  home.    It  tells  me,  further,  that  I  have 
chosen  one  alternative,  and  I  have  a  conviction  almost 
as  strong  that  I  might  have  chosen  the  other— just 
as  when  I  have  drawn  one  of  two  balls  out  of  a  bag, 
I  know  by  experience  I  have  drawn  one,  and  have 
a  conviction  founded  on  this  experience  that  I  might 
have  drawn  the  other.    In  one  word,  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  every  time  I  will  anything  I  am  conscious 
that  I  myself  perform  the  act,  and  I  am  quite  un- 
conscious of  any  necessity  compelling  me  to  perform 
it.    Thus  I  deny  point  blank,  the  assertion  that 
consciousness  does  not  inform  us  that  every  act  of 
will  is  free. 

F.  But  suppose  I  concede  that  we  have  this 
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consciousness  of  freedom,  that  does  not  really  prove 
anything,  because  if  the  will  were  not  free  we  should 
none  the  less  have  precisely  the  same  consciousness 
as  We  now  have.  Thus  Bayle  shows  us  that  just  as 
our  consciousness  of  existence  does  not  inform  us 
whether  we  exist  of  ourselves,  or  whether  we  are 
indebted  for  our  existence  to  another,  so  our  con- 
sciousness of  our  acts  of  will  cannot  inform  us  whether 
we  have  produced  them  ourselves,  or  whether  we 
receive  them  from  the  same  cause  which  gave  us  our 
existence.  He  compares  us  to  a  conscious  weather- 
cock impressed  at  the  same  time  with  a  movement 
to  the  east  and  also  with  an  internal  inclination  to 
turn  to  the  east.  Evidently  such  a  weather-cock 
would  be  under  the  delusion  that  it  turned  itself  to 
the  east  in  accordance  with  its  own  inclination  to  go 
that  way. 

M.  The  case  is  not  fairly  stated.  Our  conscious- 
ness of  our  existence  tells  us  nothing  of  how  we 
began  to  exist  or  where  we  came  from,  but  our  con- 
sciousness of  willing  does  tell  us  when  it  began  and 
whence  it  proceeded.  It  cannot  be  said  with  any 
truth,  then,  that  we  are  only  conscious  of  willing  in 
the  same  way  as  we  are  conscious  of  existing.  The 
true  statement  of  what  consciousness  tells  us  when 
we  will,  is  not  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  willing,  but 
that  we  are  in  the  act  of  willing,  Indeed,  our  con- 
sciousness tells  us  that  no  other  act  we  perform 
-^whether  of  imagining,  believing,  thinking,  or  any- 
thing else — is  even  nearly  so  much  our  own  act  as 
is  our  act  of  willing.  But  besides  all  this  I  think 
Bayle's  weather-cock  actually  points  against  the  truth 
of  what  he  urges,    He  supposes  it  to  be  at  the  same 
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time  both  in  the  act  of  willing  to  turn  to  the  cast, 
and  also  being  actually  blown  in  that  direction.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  parallel  with  the  co-existence  of  a 
desire  on  my  part  to  go  to  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Sheffield,  together  with  my  being 
at  the  same  time  seized,  carried  to  the  railway  station, 
and  sent  to  Sheffield  by  force.  In  that  case  my 
volition  and  the  direction  of  my  journey  would 
coincide,  but,  nevertheless,  my  common  sense  would 
tell  me  plainly  enough  that  this  coincidence  was  due 
to  my  having  both  desired  to  go  to  Sheffield,  and  to 
my  having  also  been  forcibly  sent  there.  What  would 
be  true  in  my  own  case  must — accepting  Bayle's 
illustration— be  true  also  of  the  weather-cock  ;  and  so 
it  would  know,  clearly  enough,  that  it  both  wished  to 
turn  to  the  east  and  was  also  carried  there,  '  willy 
nilly,'  by  the  wind. 

F.  Still,  we  have  as  yet  not  considered  the  force 
of  '  motives.'  You  will  admit  that  the  will  cannot 
act  without  a  motive,  and  you  will  also  admit  that  if 
there  were  but  a  single  motive,  the  will  would  neces- 
sarily act  in  the  direction  of  that  motive.  If,  then, 
there  exist  two  or  more  conflicting  motives,  the  will 
must  necessarily  act  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest 
of  those  motives. 

M.  Please  recollect  the  distinction  between  in- 
clinations, desires,  wishes,  likings,  etc.,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  act  of  determining  or  making  a  reso- 
lution to  act  in  some  definite  way  on  the  other.  The 
distinction  is  plain,  since  I  may  at  the  same  time  be 
acted  on  by  two  contradictory  inclinations  with 
reference  to  one  and  the  same  act.  But  I  cannot 
determine  in  two  contradictory  ways.    I  must  either 
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determine  or  remain  undecided  ;  and  if  I  determine  I 
must  determine  in  one  way  or  in  another.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  distinction  clearly  in  view,  because 
people  so  often  say  that  they  '  desire '  or  '  wish '  to 
do  a  thing  when,  in  reality,  they  mean  that  they  will  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  people  often  say  that  they  'prefer' 
a  thing— a  term  which  ought  to  denote  the  first  act 
of  will— when  all  they  really  mean  is  that  they  have 
a  greater  liking  for  it. 

F.  I  recollect  that  Mill  says,  with  respect  to  our 
consciousness  of  free  will,  '  I  am  told  that  whether 
I  decide  to  do  or  to  abstain  I  feel  that  I  could  have 
decided  the  other  way.  I  ask  my  consciousness  what 
I  do  feel,  and  I  find  indeed  that  I  feel,  or  am  con- 
vinced, that  I  could  have  chosen  the  other  course  if 
I  had  preferred  it ;  but  not  that  I  could  have  chosen 
one  course  while  I  preferred  the  other.'  Sir  James 
Stephen,  the  judge,  has  also  said  :  1  That  any  human 
creature  ever  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
acted  otherwise  than  in  obedience  to  that  which  for 
the  time  being  was  his  strongest  wish,  is  to  mean 
assertion  as  incredible  and  unmeaning  as  that  on 
a  particular  occasion  two  straight  lines  enclosed  a 
space.' 

M.  These  quotations  you  make  afford  good 
examples  of  the  very  ambiguity  I  refer  to.  If  the 
judge  by  the  word  '  wish '  or  if  Mill  by  the  term 
'  preference  '  really  meant  '  will '  or  '  determination,' 
then  these  assertions  are  but  the  truism,  '  no  one  can 
will  what  he  does  not  will.'  But  if  they  mean  some- 
thing different,  then  both  seem  to  me  to  be  clearly 
wrong.  They  must  then  mean  that  we  cannot 
determine  in  opposition  to  our  strongest  impulse,  and, 
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as  to  that,  everything  depends  on  what  we  mean  by 
the  adjective  '  strongest.' 

F.  You  must  admit  that  we  always  act  according 
to  our  strongest  motive. 

M.  I  certainly  am  conscious,  when  under  the 
influence  of  motives,  that  my  ultimate  choice  is  not 
forced  on  me ;  that,  for  example,  when  inclined  to 
eat  a  cutlet  or  to  give  sixpence  to  a  beggar,  I  can 
either  do  it  or  let  it  alone,  though,  of  course,  I  may 
every  now  and  then  be  overpowered  by  some  violent 
desire  or  aversion.  That  there  is  this  consciousness 
of  freedom  in  determining  is  a  fact  for  which  I  can 
cite  no  less  a  person  than  Mill  himself  as  a  witness. 
He  says,  '  We  are  certain  that  in  the  case  of  our 
volitions  there  is  not  this  mysterious  constraint.  We 
know  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  obey  any  parti- 
cular motive.'  As  I  have  said,  all  depends  on  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  'strongest  motive.'  How  do 
you  judge  of  the  strength  of  a  motive  ? 

F.  As  I  judge  of  the  strength  of  any  other  force 
— by  its  effects.  I  judge  of  it  as  we  judge  of  the 
force  of  a  bullet  by  its  penetration  into  a  target,  or  of 
the  force  of  heat  by  our  sensations  and  its  action  on 
a  thermometer.  We  have  thus  effects  of  two  very 
different  orders  :  (1)  effects  on  our  sensitive  being 
and  (2)  effects  on  mercury,  made  known  to  us,  of 
course,  through  our  senses.  The  latter  order  of 
effects,  as  less  influenced  by  unknown  causes,  we 
take  as  our  standard,  and  define  that  to  be  'the 
greater  heat'  which  'most  expands  the  mercury.' 
We  may  compare  our  sensations  of  heat  with  the 
thermometer,  and  say  that  they  vary  in  intensity  as  it 
rises,  but  this  will  not  always  be  really  the  case. 
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Let  us  compare  this  with  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
strength  of  motives.  We  know  their  strength  partly 
by  their  effects  on  our  acts,  as  when  one  unopposed 
strong  motive  operates  on  us.  We  also  know  them 
by  their  effects  on  our  feelings  which,  when  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  compare  and 
weigh.  It  is  surely  safer  to  rely  upon  the  former 
test— which  we  may  compare  with  the  effect  of  heat 
on  the  mercury— than  with  the  latter,  which  is  purely 
subjective. 

M.  But  some  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  we 
can  compare  together  easily;  as,  for  example,  the 
comfortableness  of  two  armchairs,  or  the  sweetness 
of  two  kinds  of  champagne.  In  the  same  way,  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  easily  compare  the  relative  attractive- 
ness of  certain  pleasures,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  some- 
times resolve  in  opposition  to  that  which  seems  to 
promise  me  the  fullest  gratification.  Therefore,  if 
you  ask  me  whether  I  always  follow  that  motive 
which  seems  most  to  attract  me,  I  unhesitatingly 
answer,  '  No.' 

K  That  may  be  your  persuasion,  but  you  cannot 
know  you  are  right.  You  cannot  be  sure  you  have 
accurately  reviewed  the  varying  play  of  many  differ- 
ent motives  on  your  will  ! 

M.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  remark  that  when 
you  speak  of  estimating  motives  by  their  effects  in 
producing  action,  you  simply  beg  the  question  alto- 
gether. If  you  define  '  strongest  motive  '  as  '  that 
which  the  will  follows,'  it  is  idle  to  profess  to  consider 
whether  or  not  it  always  follows  the  strongest  motive. 
It  is  asking  whether  the  act  of  will  always  follows 
that  which  actually  drags  it  along !  But  there  is  another 
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and  a  quite  different  standard  by  which  we  may  esti- 
mate the  strength  of  moti  ves,  a  standard  different  alto- 
gether from  any  we  can  apply  to  heat  or  any  other 
force  and  cause  than  a  motive.   I  n  such  other  forces  we 
can  only  judge  as  to  their  tendency  to  produce  any 
effect  by  the  effects  they  actually  do  produce.  We 
can  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  their  tendencies. 
But  with  respect  to  the  action  of  motives,  it  is  alto- 
gether different.    Even  when  no  act  of  volition 
results,  we  are  still  conscious  of  their  influence  on 
us,  and  may,  in  many  cases  at  least,  compare  their 
relative  strengths.    We  are  directly  aware  not  only 
of  their  effect,  but  also  of  their  tendencies  and  of  the 
ways  and  degrees  in  which  they  incline  us  to  act. 
But  to  tend  to  produce  action,  and  to  produce  it,  are 
two  different  things.    The  mistake  of  determinists 
consists  in  enlarging  mere  'tendency'  (which  con- 
sciousness vouches  for)  into  '  production  ' — which 
consciousness  not  only  does  not  vouch  for  but  con- 
tradicts, for  it  says  that  the  act  is  ours.  Thus 
understood,  it  is  not  an  idle  question  to  inquire 
whether  our  act  of  will  is  always  conformable  to  the 
strongest  motive.    Our  consciousness  informs  us  that 
certain  motives  are  impelling  us  to  form  certain  de- 
terminations ;  it  distinguishes  also  between  the  rela- 
tive force  of  these  several  motives,  and  it  proclaims 
that  none  of  these  motives  produce  or  necessitate 
the  determination  itself,  which  it  affirms  to  be  one's 
own  act.    It  is  the  exercise  of  a  new  force,  entirely 
distinct  from  the  force  of  the  motives.    The  existence 
of  the  strongest  motive,  and  the  influence  which  it 
exerts  to  urge  us  to  an  act  of  will,  is  due  to  some 
cause  over  which  we  have  no  control ;  of  the  existence 
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of  that  effect  which  we  call  'an  act  of  volition,'  we 
are  the  cause — we  produce  it,  and  we  continue  it. 

F.  But  if  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  conform  his 
volition  to  the  strongest  motive,  how  does  it  happen 
that  by  knowing  a  man's  character  and  the  motives 
which  influence  him,  we  can  infallibly  predict  what 
his  determination  or  '  act  of  will '  will  be  ? 

M.  Of  course  we  can  guess  more  or  less  accu- 
rately as  to  the  matter,  but  certainly  we  cannot  judge 
infallibly  about  it  any  more  than  we  can  be  certain 
we  shall  not  take  the  white  ball  out  of  a  bag  con- 
taining ninety-nine  black  balls  and  one  white  one. 
The  power  of  prediction  we  have,  is  what  we  might 
expect  to  have  considering  how  well  we  know  that 
we  ourselves  do  ordinarily  act  according  to  the  im- 
pulse of  strong  motives,  and  considering  also  the 
multitude  of  our  actions,  which  are  merely  automatic. 
But  there  is  just  that  impossibility  of  certain  and 
absolute  prediction,  which  accords  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

F.  You  will,  however,  doubtless  affirm  that  God 
foresees  our  acts  of  volition.  But  how  can  that  pos- 
sibly accord  with  our  having  any  real  freedom  of  will  ? 

M.  I  deny  altogether  that  God  knows  our  voli- 
tions as  men  could  alone  know  them,  namely,  by 
knowing  the  law  of  their  causation ;  for  our  conscious- 
ness makes  known  to  us  that  no  such  law,  in  our 
own  case,  exists  in  their  regard.  But  we  may  well 
conceive  that  God  knows  them  in  some  other  way  ; 
and  if  that  is  the  case,  then  His  knowledge  of  our 
future  acts  no  more  interferes  with  our  freedom  than 
your  knowledge  of  my  past  acts  prevents  their 
having  been  free.    How  God  knows  the  future  free 
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acts  of  men  is  a  question  we  cannot  answer;  but  that 
He  may  know  them  without  interfering  with  their 
freedom  is  clear,  if  He  knows  them  in  some  other  way 
than  through  their  law  of  causation. 

R  But  this  freedom  of  will,  if  it  exists,  is  a  very 
wonderful  thing.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in 
nature,  and  it  is  the  circumstance  of  its  thus  standing 
alone  which  no  doubt  makes  it  so  unacceptable  to 
many  persons  whose  knowledge  and  intelligence  you 
cannot  deny. 

M.  Nor  do  I  wish  to.  But  the  very  passion  and 
obstinacy  with  which  the  existence  of  our  freedom  is 
denied  by  these  persons  show  how  right  you  are  in 
affirming-  that  human  volition  stands  alone  in  the 
world  of  phenomena.  It  is  rather  the  consequences 
which  follow  from  admitting  our  moral  freedom, 
than  any  intellectual  deficiency,  which  renders  some 
men  so  determined  never  to  admit  it. 

F.  What  are  these  consequences  ? 

M.  When  any  man  comes  to  fully  realise  how 
rigid  law  rules  all  irrational  nature — living  and  not 
living — and  the  immense  multitude  of  our  own  auto- 
matic actions  also,  while  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
cognises the  freedom  of  his  will  and  his  power  of 
choosing,  in  certain  cases,  the  less  attractive  of  two 
competing  objects,  that  man  will  recognise  in  his 
own  being  a  power  beyond  everything  else  in  nature. 
He  will  see  that  in  thus  intervening  as  a  free  cause  in 
the  series  of  phenomena,  he  is  performing  a  sort  of 
supernatural  or  miraculous  action,  and  he  will  thereby 
be  disposed  to  accept  as  congruous  therewith  the 
teachings  of  natural  religion — a  future  life,  response 
to  prayer  and  even  creative  action,  with  which  his 
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own  free  volition  may  be  distantly  compared.  It  is 
this  consequence  which  makes  free  will  hateful  to  men 
who  are  determined  not  to  accept  any  religious 
belief.    It  is  also  very  wounding  to  men's  pride. 

F.  I  cannot  see  that !  Surely  a  man  might  well 
be  proud  of  possessing  such  a  miraculous  power. 

M.  Nevertheless,  it  does  shock  the  pride  of  a 
highly  cultured  man  of  powerful  intellect  to  have  it 
brought  home  to  him  that  the  poorest  peasant  is 
fully  as  capable  as  he  himself  is  of  performing  the 
highest  actions,  namely,  virtuous  volitions.  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  morality,  it  must  be  beyond  com- 
parison as  to  value  with  any  intellectual  gifts;  and  it 
necessarily  follows  that  a  poor  paralysed  old  woman 
sitting  in  a  chimney-corner  may,  by  her  good  aspira- 
tions and  volitions,  be  repeatedly  performing  mental 
acts  compared  with  which  the  discovery  by  Newton 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  is  as  nothing. 

F  If  we  really  have  this  freedom  of  soul  to  act 
as  a  cause  in  conformity  to  our  perception  of  duty, 
then  happiness  ought  always  to  be  the  consequence 
of  virtue.  But  no  one  can  successfully  maintain  that 
anything  like  microscopic  justice  is  dealt  out  to  men 
according  to  their  actions.  As  to  a  future  life,  you 
yourself  have  maintained  that  the  immaterial  soul 
arises,  varies,  and  is  annihilated  with  the  body  it 
informs. 

M.  Certainly  if  the  universe  is  governed  by  a 
just  God,  rewards  and  punishments  after  death  are 
most  assuredly  needed.  There  are  indeed  some 
persons — mostly  possessed  of  a  good  share  of  this 
world's  advantages; — who,  on  account  of  the  exigencies 
of  their  philosophical  position,  venture  to  say  that 
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each  man  does  receive,  even  in  this  life,  microscopic 
retribution  for  every  act,  word,  and  thought.  Such 
a  doctrine,  however,  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assertion, 
fit  only  for  the  credulous,  and  opposed  to  what  men's 
own  experience  often  tells  them  as  to  events  in  their 
own  lives.  With  respect  to  what  I  said  about  the 
soul  of  living  creatures,  I  never  intended  to  include 
the  soul  of  man  amongst  them.  That  stands  in  quite 
a  different  category  from  the  soul  of  every  other 
organism. 

F.  I  of  course  see  that  a  great  difference  exists 
between  a  man  and  a  beast,  and  I  see  it  much 
more  plainly  now  than  I  did  a  little  time  ago. 
Nevertheless,  the  distinction  you  would  now  draw  be- 
tween man  and  beast  is  so  very  great  a  distinction. 

M.  But  that  this  difference  really  is  thus  vast  you 
will,  I  think,  see,  if  you  reflect  that  the  human  soul  (as 
we  experience  it)  is,  in  a  sense,  out  of  both  space 
and  time.  Our  soul  exists  now  in  such  a  relation  to 
both  the  past  and  the  future,  that  it  can  think  both 
of  '  before  time  was,'  and  of  '  after  time  shall  end  in 
eternity.'  It  can  also  discuss  the  question  as  to  the 
finitude  or  infinity  of  space,  and  consider  a  world 
of  possible  relations  as  well  as  of  actual  relations. 
The  soul,  though  existing  amidst  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  changing  conditions,  can  think  of  an  eternal, 
unchanging  absolute.  The  soul  knows  itself  as 
looking  before  and  after,  and  as  that  which  both 
thinks  and  endures — persisting  thus  for  years — or,  in 
other  words,  as  a  spiritual  substance.  Above  all,  the 
soul  can  appreciate  right  and  wrong,  and  now  and 
then  freely  choose  its  motive  ;  and  so  dominate  and 
control  the  chain  of  physical  causation  by  its  free- 
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will.  All  these  considerations  show  that  its  nature 
is  far  more  widely  removed  from  that  of  the  active 
principle  of  an  ape,  than  is  the  latter  from  a  magnet. 
And  as  the  soul,  or  active  principle,  of  an  ape  differs 
from  the  activity  of  a  magnet  by  a  difference  of  kind, 
so  the  soul  of  a  man  differs  yet  more  in  kind  from 
that  of  an  ape.  In  a  word,  while  the  soul  of  every 
irrational  animal  is  limited  to  feeling  and  imagination, 
the  soul  of  man  enters  on  and  operates  in  a  higher 
sphere,  that  of  intellect  and  will.  By  '  intellect '  it 
apprehends,  through  sense,  what  is  beyond  sense ; 
and  by  '  will '  it  can  perform,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sort 
of  miracle  in  the  world  of  physical  nature. 

F.  But  how  can  the  soul  thus  extend  beyond 
sense  ?  The  soul  is,  you  say,  in  all  cases  '  the  form 
of  the  body  ; '  and  you  have  represented  the  soul  and 
body  of  every  creature  as  bound  together  like  the 
convexities  and  concavities  of  the  same  curved  line. 
I  cannot  imagine  your  '  human  soul.' 

M.  Of  course  you  cannot,  because  we  have  no 
experience  of  a  human  soul  without  the  body.  But 
if  you  must  have  some  sort  of  avowedly  inadequate 
image,  take  the  following :  The  soul  of  a  brute  may 
be  imagined  as  a  subtle  force  entirely  immersed  in 
matter  and  conterminous  with  the  body,  while  the 
soul  of  man  may  be  imagined  as  a  similar  force  which 
is  (although  strictly  amalgamated  with  all  the  matter 
of  the  body,  so  that  the  body  and  it  form  one)  not 
entirely  immersed  in  matter,  but  exceeds  and  ex- 
tends beyond  the  structure  it  informs.  Thus  we  may 
conceive  the  soul  of  man  as  acting  on,  and  being 
affected  by  the  material  body  (as  is  the  soul  of  a 
brute) ;  but,  in  virtue  of  its  excess,  as  acting  on  and 
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directing  that  body  in  ways  and  degrees  which  the 
soul  of  the  mere  animal  cannot  compass.  This  non- 
limitation  by  the  body,  this  so  represented  excess  of 
the  rational,  human  soul,  also  makes  conceivable  that 
it  may  survive  the  body  in  spite  of  its  being,  during 
life,  so  united  with  that  body  that  it  cannot  be 
affected  by  matter  save  by  the  intervention  of  the 
body  with  which  it  is  united ;  the  actions  and 
affections  of  which,  are  actions  and  affections  of  both 
the  body  and  the  soul.  You  will  understand  I  only 
offer  this  as  a  quite  inadequate  image,  practically 
useful  to  help  us  to  conceive  what  is  necessarily 
strictly  unimaginable.  This  view  harmonises  with 
the  exceedingly  slight  difference  which  exists  between 
the  brain  of  a  man  and  the  brain  of  an  orang — the 
intellectual  part  of  the  soul  being  that  which  is  not 
immersed  and  which  has  no  bodily  organ  whatever. 

K  What !  Do  you  think  that  human  intelligence 
and  will  have  no  organ  ?  Is  not  the  brain  their 
organ  ? 

M.  I  am  convinced  they  have  no  organ  what- 
ever, although  every  highest  thought  or  free  voli- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  some  sensuous  image 
or  phantasm.  Therefore,  some  action  of  the 
organism — as  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
sensuous  phantasm— becomes  indirectly  necessary 
for  the  higher  acts  of  pure  intellect  also.  Such 
action  is  not  necessary  for  the  action  of  the  in- 
tellect itself,  but  only  for  those  material  concomi- 
tants (words,  images,  or  other  symbols)  which  the 
incarnate  soul  needs  as  means  for  its  intellectual 
activity  here  and  now.  The  brain  is  a  necessary 
organ  for  sensation,  and,  therefore,  for  all  imagina- 
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tions  and  feelings,  as  also  for  all  movements,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  needful  heat  of  the  body. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  great  multitude  of  small 
movements  which  speech  renders  necessary,  the  only 
wonder  is,  not  that  such  difference  should  exist, 
as  does  exist,  between  the  brain  of  man  and  the  brain 
of  an  orang,  but  rather  that  the  difference  should 
not  be  vastly  greater — and  this  even  on  my  hypo- 
thesis that  the  brain  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
intelligence  and  will.  Aristotle  saw  clearly  that  the 
intellect  had  no  organ,  and  amongst  moderns,  a 
very  distinguished  physiologist — Dr.  Carpenter — 
says  the  same  as  to  will.  According  to  such  a  view 
as  this,  the  soul  may  very  well  persist  after  death  ! 

F.  It  is  ver5r  difficult  to  conceive  it  as  persisting, 
and  your  notion  of  a  sort  of  protruding  soul,  extending 
beyond  the  body's  limits,  is  a  very  odd  one.  It  is 
as  if  each  of  us  went  about  with  a  sort  of  aura  or 
radiance  round  us,  or  with  a  halo  round  our  heads, 
like  mediaeval  saints ! 

M.  You  are  quite  welcome  to  smile  at  my  image, 
which  you  know  I  plainly  said  was  an  inadequate 
though  practically  useful  one.  We  cannot  accurately 
imagine  the  soul  as  it  even  now  exists  and  acts  in 
each  of  us,  and  if  we  cannot  do  that,  a  fortiori  we 
cannot  imagine  it  as  existing  separately  after  death  ; 
for  then,  not  only  feeling  and  imagination,  but  even 
memory  and  knowledge,  as  we  experience  them 
now,  will  entirely  cease. 

F.  Then  those  who  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  are  not  so  wrong  after  all ! 

M.  Of  course  they  are  not,  only  they  go  too  far. 
If  they  would  limit  themselves  to  denying  its  sur- 
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vival,  as  they  now  know  it,  or  if  they  confined  them- 
selves to  saying  that  they  could  not  imagine  its  sur- 
vival, I  should  have  nothing  to  say  against  them. 
But  the  fact  that  it  does  not  survive  as  we  know  it, 
and  that  we  cannot  imagine  it  in  its  separated  state, 
are  no  reasons  whatever  for  not  believing  in  its 
survival.  Because  acts  of  intellect  will  cease,  as  we 
experience  them,  there  is  no  need  to  think  that  they 
will  not  persist  in  any  form  at  all — especially  if, 
upon  other  grounds,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  will  persist.  Now,  such  reasons  we  have  met 
with.  They  are:  (1)  the  demands  of  justice  and  the 
need  for  adequate  retribution  ;  (2)  the  power  which 
the  soul  of  each  one  of  us  possesses  of  transcending 
the  limits  of  time,  space ;  and  (3)  its  power  of 
intervening  as  a  free  cause,  and  modifying  the  whole 
chain  of  physical  causation  by  a  quasi-supernatural 
act  of  volition. 

F.  Yet  to  maintain  these  views  in  the  face  of 
modern  physical  science  and  the  progress  of  cerebral 
physiology,  is  a  very  bold  thing.  Such  physiology 
shows  us  how  distinctly  the  organism  is  involved  in 
all  intellectual  action,  and  how  even  a  man's  cha- 
racter depends  upon  purely  physical  conditions. 
These  views  were  all  very  well  three  centuries  ago, 
but  now,  nous  avons  changd  tout  cela  ! 

M.  My  dear  Frankland,  you  know  that  I  have 
the  right  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  what  concerns 
biological  science,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  none 
of  the  refinements  of  modern  physiology  affect  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  survival  one  jot  or  tittle  more 
than  does  the  fact,  known  to  every  savage,  '  that 
when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  diev' 
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With  the  distinction  I  have  pointed  out  between 
intellectual  action  and  the  (in  us  necessary)  sensuous 
accompaniments  of  such  action — a  distinction  pointed 
out  ages  ago — no  scientific  advance  can  affect  the 
solid  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  distinctness  and 
survival  of  that  intellectual  principle — the  human 
soul.  You  see,  then,  that  if  the  fulfilment  of  duty 
and  consequent  blessedness  is  the  end  of  life,  if  we 
have  free  will  and  if  the  world  is  the  work  of  an  all 
good  Eternal  Cause,  then  the  lives  of  the  dwellers 
in  this  old  abbey  were  by  no  means  so  irrational  as 
you  suppose.  Given  such  a  cause — that  is,  accept 
the  idea  of  God — and  worship  follows  as  a  rational, 
nay,  a  necessary,  consequence.  If  there  is  a  reality 
corresponding  to  our  highest  ideal — if  there  is  a 
Being  of  absolute  beauty  and  holiness — it  follows 
as  a  strictly  logical  consequence  that  no  conduct 
can  be  at  once  so  foolish  and  so  wicked  as  any 
voluntary  refusal  of  obedience,  veneration,  or  worship. 
If  there  were  an  embodiment  of  evil,  then,  under 
such  circumstances,  its  motto  must  be  non  serviam. 

F.  Worship  of  some  sort,  perhaps,  might  be  due 
— -the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  a  grateful  heart  at 
the  joyous  aspect  of  this  beautiful  world  ;  but  not  a 
grovelling  self-abasement — not  a  churlish  refusal  of 
the  goods  which  bounteous  nature  has  provided, 
as  if  your  Eternal  Cause  was  an  Eastern  despot, 
pleased  to  witness  sufferings,  and  gratified  by  the 
gross  adulation  and  base  flattery  of  his  degraded 
slaves.  No  such  worship  as  that  for  me,  my 
friend  ! 

M.  Nor  for  me  one  bit  more  than  for  you  !  But 
are  you  sure  you  do  not  misinterpret  and  misre- 
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present  your  more  religious  fellow  men  in  what  you 
have  just  said  ?  I  do  not  care,  at  present,  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  in  favour  of  the  particular  practices  of 
these  Cistercian  monks,  or  for  any  monks,  or  for  any 
Christians,  for  the  matter  of  that;  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  principles  which  under- 
laid their  conduct  was  rational,  and  even  admirable. 
If  God  exists,  no  praises  addressed  to  Him  can  be 
up  to  the  mark — no  one  can  flatter  Him.  That  He 
should  desire  such  praise  simply  follows  as  a  neces- 
sity from  His  desire  that  we  should  approximate  as 
much  as  possible  to  truth  and  justice.  For,  if  God 
exists,  no  injustice  can  be  so  excessive,  no  error  can 
be  so  profound,  as  to  fail  in  offering  the  deepest 
adoration  and  greatest  praise  our  minds  can  con- 
ceive or  our  actions  express.  To  adore  and  praise 
to  the  utmost,  is  still  to  fall  infinitely  short  of  what 
is  adequate  and  due. 

F.  Yet  the  modes  of  manifesting  their  religious 
convictions  which  these  monks  employed  were  so 
objectionable  as  to  throw  discredit  on  the  very 
principles  on  which  they  acted.  What  can  be  more 
conspicuously  barbarous  than  the  worship  they 
carried  on,  with  its  genuflections,  prostrations,  and 
almost  ceaseless  reiterations  of  senseless  praises. 
Are  not  these  things  manifestly  but  survivals  of 
devil  worship — that  is,  of  the  worship,  by  barbarous 
savages,  of  the  ghost  of  some  deceased  cannibal 
ancestor — some  once  powerful  chief,  blood-thirsty, 
cruel,  and  vain-glorious  ?  Since  all  religious  ceremo- 
nies have  such  a  base  and  horrid  origin,  their  essen- 
tial nature  must  be  bad.  Happily,  exaggerated 
ceremonies — such  as  those  once  practised  in  this 
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Abbey— have  almost  died  out,  though  even  in  our 
national  church  there  are  still  barbarous  survivals 
enough  in  all  conscience  ! 

M.  There  are  several  distinct  replies  to  what 
you  say.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  admit  that 
religious  worship  did  spring  from  practices  intended 
to  propitiate  ghosts ;  and  many  distinguished  men, 
who  are  not  Christians,  quite  reject  that  view.  Even 
the  stock  case  of  the  Fijians  must  be  abandoned  if, 
as  Bastian  contends,  the  Polynesians  are  all  descended 
from  more  highly  cultured  races,  whose  complex 
and  highly  abstract  mythologies  are  found  surviving 
far  and  wide.  But  let  us,  for  argument's  sake, 
suppose  that  the  origin  of  all  these  practices  was 
such  as  you  represent  it  to  have  been.  What 
then  ? 

F.  Why,  then,  it  is  surely  manifest  that  things 
which  had  so  odious  an  origin  should  be  abandoned. 

M.  I  might  reply  by  an  argztmentmn  ad 
hominem..  Do  you  not  recollect  that  when  we 
were  in  London,  at  the  ball  of  our  present  hostess, 
we  were  speaking  about  the  distinction  between 
human  sentiments  and  brutal  desires,  and  you  were 
defending,  with  some  energy,  the  view  that  there 
was  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  ?  You 
then  brought  in,  as  an  illustration,  the  difference 
between  your  own  meaning  when  saluting  a  man 
you  really  revered,  and  any  action  due  to  mere 
fear.  As  to  some  of  the  reverences  performed  by 
savages,  you  said  that  if  those  actions  were  really 
the  same  as  your  action,  then  you  ought  to  use  your 
knowledge  of  your  own  meaning  in  what  you  do 
as  a  key  to  decipher  the  true  meaning  of  their 
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acts  of  reverence—although,  of  course,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  same  external  gestures  may  accom- 
pany very  different  internal  sentiments. 

F.  I  recollect  what  I  said,  but,  perhaps,  I  was 
wrong  then. 

M.  No !  you  were  quite  right  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  since  we  are  creatures  with  bodies,  if  we  desire 
to  express  a  real  sentiment  of  reverence  for  anyone, 
we  must  use  some  bodily  act — some  form  of  words 
or  gestures.  Now,  against  verbal  salutations,  the 
very  same  objection  may  be  brought  as  against  our 
conventional  gestures — as  Herbert  Spencer  shows. 
We  must,  therefore,  either  invent  some  new  forms 
of  gesture  or  speech  (obviously  inconvenient  and 
difficult  to  diffuse  and  gain  general  acceptance  for), 
or  else  continue  to  use  our  traditional  modes  of 
salutation.  Even  if  taking  off  your  hat  be  a  relic 
of  a  practice  of  taking  off  all  your  clothes  to  show 
yourself  at  the  mercy  of  a  conqueror,  that  is  no 
reason  against  bowing  nowadays,  when  the  true 
meaning  of  the  bow  is  well  understood  on  both  sides. 
No  one  would  say  that  we  ought  not  to  use  any 
signs  of  respect  at  all,  and  that  we  ought  to  enter 
another  man's  house  and  proceed  to  execute  our 
errand  in  it,  without  one  gesture  of  courtesy  of 
any  kind ! 

F.  But  it  is  not  such  gestures  of  respect  as  are 
signs  of  good-will  to  our  fellows  that  I  object  to,  but 
outrageous  prostrations,  clasping  of  hands,  and  genu- 
flections in  religious  worship.  If  we  have  ceased  to 
do  such  things  ourselves,  yet  children  are  taught 
to  put  their  hands  together  (as  if  offering  them  to 
a  captor  to  be  bound)  and  to  kneel  at  their  prayers  ! 
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M.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  have  a  belief 
in  God  at  all,  then  these  practices  to  which  you 
object  are,  whatever  their  origin,  of  the  greatest 
value.  For,  by  them,  we  are  able  to  express  in 
some  faint  degree  that  superlative  reverence  which 
is  due  to  Him  alone,  and  our  intellectual  recognition 
of  the  infinite  distance  between  His  majesty  and 
holiness  and  our  littleness.  Although  it  is  ob- 
viously quite  impossible  ever  adequately  to  express 
this  difference,  yet  it  is  most  fortunate  that  the 
divinely  ordained  and  sustained  process  of  evolution 
has  thus  given  us  such  convenient  modes  of  ex- 
pression— modes  which  become  more  and  more 
fit  and  expressive  as  their  use  gradually  dies  out 
for  every  other  purpose  except  religious  worship. 
Thus  it  will  come  about  by  degrees  that  the  public 
and  private  worship  of  God  will  become,  as  it  ought 
to  become,  more  and  more  marked  off  from  every 
other  act.  Recollect,  again,  that  by  performing 
actions,  with  which  actions  certain  feelings  are 
habitually  associated,  we  develop  the  feelings  them- 
selves ;  and  if  such  feelings  of  reverence  and  adora- 
tion are  good  (as,  on  the  theistic  hypothesis  they 
must  be),  then  the  performing  of  such  external 
actions,  and  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  have 
become  habitually  associated  with  such  feelings, 
must  be  extremely  desirable.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
far  from  finding  fault  with  such  things  on  account  of 
their  origin,  we  may  pardon  them  their  supposed 
origin  on  account  of  the  utility  of  the  outcome.  But 
the  origin  of  our  reverential  gestures  is  said  to  be 
still  more  remote.  A  dog  often  crawls  on  its  belly 
to  its  master  when  anticipating  chastisement,  and  is 
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said  to  prostrate  itself  in  deprecation  before  some 
other  very  much  more  powerful  dog.  Therefore, 
these  sort  of  gestures  are  ingrained  and  innate  in 
the  nature  of  the  higher  animals,  and  must,  there- 
fore, also  be  ingrained  and  innate  (as  tendencies)  in 
our  own  natures  also.  They  are,  then,  our  natural 
modes  of  expression,  nor  could  any  newly-invented 
ones,  of  a  different  kind,  ever  gain  such  acceptance 
and  power  to  appeal  to  our  feelings,  or  be  so  readily 
interpreted,  as  these  naturally  and  spontaneously 
arising  gestures. 

F.  But  these  monks  were  ascetics.  They  un- 
gratefully spurned  the  goods  with  which  the  gods 
provided  them  ! 

M.  If  they  did  so  they  were,  of  course,  very 
wrong.  But  whether  they  did  or  did  not  do  so  is  a 
mere  question  of  fact,  which  I  do  not  care  to  pursue. 
But  you  will  admit  that  it  is  always  right  to  renounce 
any  lower  good  which  interferes  with  our  obtaining 
other  goods  of  a  higher  nature.  If,  therefore,  asce- 
ticism consists,  as  a  fact,  in  the  voluntary  renuncia- 
tion of  good  things  of  a  lower  order,  to  attain  to 
good  of  the  moral  order,  no  person  possessed  of 
reason  can  deny  that  it  is  right.  The  question  of 
principle  is  thus  settled  ;  it  remains  but  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  fact— whether  such  renunciation, 
as  asceticism  implies,  really  is  useful.  But  there  is 
yet  another  point.  The  voluntary  sacrifice  of  pleasure 
is  valuable  as  a  test  of  human  love,  and  may  be 
eagerly  sought  for  by  him  who  practises  it,  as  the 
best  expression  of  the  devotion  he  feels  for  another. 
Does  not  Emily  value  you  the  more  on  account  of 
your  disregard  of  certain  worldly  advantages  you 
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willingly  forego  for  her,  and  do  not  you  rejoice  at 
being  able  to  give  her  this  evidence  of  your  regard  ? 
Would  you  forego  it  if  you  could  ?  If  this  relation 
applies  to  human  love,  how  much  more  to  our  love 
for  God — a  God  in  whom  all  our  highest  ideals  are 
realised,  of  whom  all  we  can  conceive  of  goodness 
and  beauty  can  serve  but  as  the  faintest  and  most 
distant  adumbration  !  If  in  His  service  we  may  be 
permitted  to  undergo  humiliation,  pain,  and  suffer- 
ing, who  that  understands  the  theistic  conception  does 
not  see  that  it  would  be  reasonable  for  us  to  welcome 
such  humiliation  and  suffering  ?  If  in  pursuit  of  all 
that  brings  us  nearer  to  Him  we  can  gratefully  and 
lovingly  deny  ourselves  lower  pleasures,  which  tend  to 
impede  or  slacken  us  in  such  pursuit,  who  that  believes 
in  God  can  doubt  but  that  he  ought  to  spurn  such 
pleasures  and  be  grateful  to  God  for  having  granted 
him  the  opportunity  of  so  spurning  them  ?  Thus 
you  see  the  principle  of  asceticism  is  implanted  as 
deeply  in  human  nature  as  is  the  perception  of  virtue 
or  the  feeling  of  love  ;  and  wherever  both  these 
faculties  abound  and  flourish,  there  asceticism  will 
exist  in  practice — now  carefully  hidden,  by  humility, 
from  the  world,  now  happily  manifest,  and  teaching 
us  by  its  example. 

F.  Well,  I  confess  I  have  never  heard  asceticism 
so  defended — or  rather  advocated — before  !  Are 
you  going  to  turn  monk  yourself  ?  But  these  views 
of  yours  are  part  of  a  peculiar  emotional  tendency 
natural  to  you,  and  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  the 
degree  of  apparent  probability  in  theism  may  legi- 
timately vary  with  the  character  of  the  mind  which 
contemplates  it.    It  depends  not  on  its  real  objective 
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conceivability,  but  on  its  relative  conceivability,  i.e. 
its  subjective  conceivability  in  the  mind  of  this  or 
that  individual.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very 
tolerant ;  for  even  in  those  persons  who  try  to  be  as 
impartial  as  possible,  the  inherent  structures  of  their 
minds  greatly  affect  their  judgments. 

M.  No  doubt;  and  I  not  only  think  with  you 
that  we  ought  to  be  very  tolerant  but  that  we  ought 
to  be  sympathetic,  and  endeavour  carefully  to  enter 
into  the  points  of  view  of  our  opponents.  Unless  we 
do  this,  we  cannot  be  really  just  to  them.  You  are 
quite  right,  also,  in  what  you  say  as  to  the  effect  of 
individual  tendencies  on  judgment.  We  have  con- 
sidered already  some  of  the  effects  of  will,  and  no  one 
can  be  really  '  impartial.'  But  is  it  desirable  that 
anyone  should  be  impartial  ?  For  my  part,  I  think 
no  one  in  investigating  the  arguments  as  to  theism 
ought  to  be  impartial.  No  doubt  if  we  were  beings 
purely  and  solely  intellectual,  then  it  may  be  that  we 
ought  to  be  impartial  even  as  to  the  evidence  for 
theism  ;  but  being  the  emotional  creatures  we  are, 
and  seeing  that  emotional  feelings  of  one  kind  or 
another  cannot  be  excluded,  we  certainly  ought  not 
to  try  to  eliminate  an  emotion  which  we  see  to 
be  good  and  justifiable  to  reason.  Now,  a  desire 
that  all  that  is  highest  and  best — ideal  perfection — 
should  really  exist,  is  a  desire  evidently  good  and 
justifiable  to  reason.  A  feeling  of  indifference  as  to 
whether  such  highest  object  of  aspiration  and 
supreme  justification  and  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law 
exists  or  not,  cannot  but  be  a  defect.  Men  talk 
glibly  about  impartiality,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  easily 
obtainable.    But  who  can  be  impartial  even  in  inves- 
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tigating  a  question  touching  his  father's  honour  ?  In 
considering  the  question  whether  our  highest  ideal 
really  exists  or  is  but  a  dream,  whether  all  our  noblest 
hopes  and  purest  aspirations  are  well  grounded  or 
but  delusions,  no  consistent  thinker — no  rightly  con- 
stituted mind — appreciating  the  importance  of  the 
problem  could  dare  to  be  impartial,  unless  he  would 
dare  to  be  voluntarily  and  deliberately  as  impious  as 
absurd. 

F.  My  dear  Maxwell,  I  see  you  are  about  to  turn 
saint  if  not  hermit,  and  your  speculations  are  the 
outcome  of  your  pious  aspirations  and  intentions. 
Oh  !  now  I  see  you  are  vexed,  but  you  must  know 
that  I  was  only  joking  ! 

M.  And  you  know  I  dislike  such  jokes,  and  you 
have  just  touched  on  the  one  reason  why  I  hate  to  enter 
into  this  sort  of  talk,  though  I  feel  I  must  express  my 
convictions  when  called  upon  by  circumstances  to  say 
what  they  really  are.  But  such  a  thesis,  as  I  maintain, 
needs  a  worthy  exponent ;  and  people  are  so  apt  to 
fancy  that  if  a  man  stands  up  for  religion  he  must  pose 
as  a  sort  of  extra  good  fellow,  one  who  has  less  relish 
for  pleasure  and  who  is  stronger  against  temptations 
than  his  neighbours  are ;  forgetting  that  keenness  of 
sight  is  no  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  a  good 
pair  of  legs.  '  Video  meliora  deterioraque  sequor '  is  a 
motto  the  truth  of  which  comes  home  to  me  only  too 
well.  So  please  understand,  once  for  all,  that  if  I  say 
I  see  clearly  in  questions  of  this  kind  (as  to  which 
many  estimable  men  seem  to  me  to  be  grievously 
mistaken),  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  am  a  bit 
better  than  other  people,  probably  the  other  way, 
my  responsibility  being  all  the  greater. 
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F.  Don't  be  afraid  ;  I  will  own  that  you  are  as  in- 
consistent a  fellow  as  ever  you  like !  But  if  all  you  urge 
in  favour  of  religion  can  be  maintained,  and  I  don't 
see  how  it  can  be  denied,  it  can  only  be  asserted  on 
the  hypothesis  that  God  really  is  as  good  as  you 
suppose.  Now  the  facts  of  the  world  around  us 
seem  to  me  to  be  dead  against  that  supposition. 
They  seem  to  me  to  show  that  He  is  either  not  so 
very  good  or  not  so  very  wise,  or  else  that  He  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  Omnipotent. 

M.  Please  let  me  hear  what  your  objections  are. 
Although  we  should  desire  to  find  God,  we  should 
not  ignore  or  pass  over  any  real  difficulty  as  to  His 
existence,  if  we  would  obtain  true  mental  rest  and 
intellectual  harmony. 

F.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  allow  that.  I  for  one 
feel  I  could  never  rest  satisfied  by  putting  a  difficulty 
on  one  side.  My  objections  refer  to  the  waste,  failure, 
and  suffering  which  pervade  the  world,  and  the 
general  absence  of  any  evidence  of  intelligence,  as  we 
understand  intelligence,  in  its  ordering ;  together  with 
the  slowness  of  the  process  of  evolution.  Besides, 
God  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  Creator,  and  science 
negatives  any  belief  in  creation  ! 

M.  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  your  objections  ; 
but  shall  you  be  disposed,  if  I  succeed,  to  accept 
theism  and  that  philosophy  which  it  has  been  my 
aim  to  show  you  the  reasonableness  of  ? 

F.  I  am  quite  so  disposed.  These  objections 
are  my  last  objections,  and  I  will  gladly  and  thank- 
fully accept  belief  in  natural  religion  if  you  can  show 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  do  so.  About  to  take  the 
step  in  life  I  am  about  to  take,  you  may  be  sure  I 
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shall  be  glad  to  be  able  to  back  up  ethics  by  theology, 
if  I  can  do  so  without  humbug  or  pretence.  But 
can  you  dispose  even  of  my  first  objection  ?  You 
must  recognise  the  foolish  waste  and  blind  prodi- 
gality of  nature  where  '  of  a  thousand  seeds  she 
often  brings  but  one  to  bear.'  I  ask  you,  Would  you 
consider  a  man  wise  who  spoilt  a  gallon  of  wine  in 
order  to  fill  a  wine-glass  ? 

M.  My  dear  fellow,  are  not  you,  in  doing  one 
single  action,  often  actuated  by  more  than  one  inten- 
tion ?  Any  one,  then,  who  believes  in  God  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  any  natural  process 
which  has  a  purpose  apparent  to  us,  may  have  a  mul- 
titude of  other  purposes,  and  that  the  one  purpose  we 
apprehend  may  be  but  an  exceedingly  subordinate 
purpose  amongst  the  many  present  to  the  Divine 
Mind  but  hidden  from  us.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  if  the  big-bellied,  small-brained  Labyrinthodonts, 
which  existed  amidst  the  rank  vegetation  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  could  have  thoughts,  they  might 
have  deemed  that  the  constant  rain  of  countless 
minute  fern  spores  around  them  was  a  process  of 
sheer  waste.  But  we,  who  know  the  numberless 
purposes  which  coal  aids  steam-engines  to  fulfil, 
know  that  such  Labyrinthodonts  would  have  judged 
wrongly  from  their  not  being  able  to  foresee  events  of 
what  was,  to  them,  an  incalculably  remote  future.  Let 
a  brood  of  young  birds  die  before  fledging,  their  bodies 
feed  a  multitude  of  smaller  creatures,  these  serve  for 
others  ;  and  ultimately  swarms  of  BacteriaVeduce  life- 
less organic  matter  to  elements  which  serve  to  nourish 
vegetation,  which  serves  to  feed  worms  and  other 
creatures,  which  again   actively  minister   to  the 
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welfare  of  all  the  higher  animals  and  of  man. 
Nature  is  so  arranged  that  the  purpose  of  its  First 
Cause  can  never  be  defeated,  happen  what  may. 
The  failure  of  one  end  is  but  the  fulfilling  of  other 
and  different  ends.  When  the  matter  of  the  artist's 
or  philosopher's  brain  becomes  the  prey  of  lowly 
organisms,  it  fulfils  one  Divine  purpose,  and  another 
when  it  energises  in  creations  of  beauty  or  of  wisdom. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  any  accident  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  Him  whose  will  ordained  every  process,  as 
it  is  for  the  irreligious  man,  by  acting  as  impiously  as 
he  can,  to  do  other  than  stultify  himself  by  hastening 
on  the  fulfilment  of  God's  purposes.  There  is  abso- 
lutely  no  such  thing  as  real  failure,  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  waste,  in  the  whole  universe  of  being  ! 

F.  What  do  you  say  to  the  great  question  of  the 
existence  of  misery  in  a  world  made  by  a  good  God  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  the  petty  cares,  the  tedious 
weariness,  the  cruel  sufferings  from  gnawing  pain,  or 
worse  from  inconsolable  grief  and  from  terrible  moral 
evil  ?  The  world  suffers,  and  has  even  suffered  for 
millions  of  millions  of  years  ere  man  was  !  For  un- 
told ages  bloodthirsty  rapine  has  raged  and  reigned, 
and  there  have  been  cries  of  pain  and  limbs  crushed 
in  blood-stained  jaws  in  the  only  one  of  God's  worlds 
which  we  are  able  to  know  and  understand.  The 
very  existence  of  many  creatures  is  bound  up  with  the 
sufferings  of  others  ;  and  parasites,  external  and  in- 
ternal, torture  helpless  hosts  by  means  of  carefully 
contrived  implements  for  securing  their  hold  and 
aiding  their  progress  ! 

M.  It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  perhaps  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years,  millions  of  millions  of 
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individual  animals  have  been  in  a  state  of  unceasing 
battle,  and  that  teeth,  claws,  hooks,  and  suckers  have 
been  devoted  to  the  spilling  of  blood.  Yet  that 
very  slaughter  has  had  its  effect  in  diminishing  the 
sufferings  of  want,  disease,  and  senile  decay.  '  Sharp 
be  the  brand  and  swift  the  blow  and  short  the  pain 
to  undergo,'  was  no  expression  of  malignity.  But 
the  essence  of  all  suffering  is  mental.  It  is  not  the 
sensation,  pure  and  simple,  but  such  sensation  accom- 
panied by  intellectual  consciousness  and  reflection, 
which  is  so  fearfully  distressing.  This  distress  the 
brute  creation  is  spared ;  they  suffer,  but  never 
reflect  upon  their  sufferings,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
truly  said  to  'know'  them. 

F.  But  why  could  not  all  the  good  that  exists 
have  been  evolved  without  any  of  this  evil  ? 

M.  Why  could  we  not  have  resignation  without 
anything  to  be  resigned  to  ;  pity  and  kind  sympathy 
without  anything  to  pity  or  sympathise  with  ;  self- 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  without  the  giving  up  of 
any  pleasure  thereby  ?  I  confess  I  cannot  exactly 
tell  you  why  we  could  not  have  had  such  things,  but 
I  should  be  still  more  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  we 
could.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  not  spare  evil 
—that  if  all  pain  and  evil  disappeared  from  human 
life,  all  that  is  most  lovely  would  disappear  with  it. 
But  you  spoke  against  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and 
I  believe  there  is,  in  a  sense,  a  certain  truth  in  your 
objection  ;  for  the  supposed  range  of  omnipotence 
has  been  probably  exaggerated  through  our  ignor- 
ance. All  theologians  assert  that  God  can  do 
nothing  absurd  or  self-contradictory,  and  the  range 
of  objective  contradiction  may  be  much  more  exten- 
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sive  than  is  commonly  supposed.  There  may  be 
inherent  absurdity  and  contradiction  in  the  notions 
that  the  plenitude  of  human  virtue  could  have  been 
called  forth  without  the  help  of  suffering,  and  that  for 
the  existence  of  sensuous  pleasure,  some  sensuous 
pain  was  not  an  objectively  necessary  condition. 
But  I  think  you  have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
evils  of  life  ;  for  on  the  whole,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  and  the  sufferings  of  animals  are  exceptional. 
Again  

F.  Can  you  deny  the  existence  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  parasites? 

M.  No !  But  they  probably  have  a  share  in  a 
far-reaching  scheme  of  beneficence  which  is  beyond 
our  grasp  ;  however,  they  are  probably  the  modified 
descendants  of  creatures  which  once  lived  a  free, 
non-parasitic  life. 

F.  So  you  think  the  evil  as  to  them  was  per- 
mitted, not  ordained. 

M.  A  permission  voluntarily  given  for  a  bad  act 
is  culpable,  as  well  as  its  actual  performance.  But 
such  parasitic  existences  may  appear  to  us  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  you  represent  them. 
We  may  regard  them  as  necessary  parts  of  a  vast 
scheme  of  infinite  beneficence,  wherein  pain,  disease, 
and  death  have  a  necessary  place  ;  and  wherein  pain 
and  suffering  have  in  the  long  run  a  beneficent 
action  so  infinitely  surpassing  the  temporary  evils 
they  inflict,  that  could  we  know  all  they  would  merit 
our  profoundest  wonder  and  veneration.  In  such  a 
matter  we  are  constantly  the  dupes  of  an  irrational 
attempt  to  estimate  the  universe  from  a  purely  human 
point  of  view. 
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F.  But  what  other  point  of  view  can  we  men 
take  ? 

M.  I  do  not  mean  to  object  to  our  judging  by 
human  reason,  for  of  course  we  can  judge  in  no  other 
way.  I  mean  that  we  are  apt  to  judge  without 
allowing  for,  and  trying  to  abstract,  our  specially 
human  sympathies  and  our  merely  animal  feelings, 
as  distinguished  from  the  judgments  of  pure  reason. 
But  there  is  another  and  far  more  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  difficulty,  and  that  is  afforded  by  the  existence 
of  a  future .  life.  Take  that  into  consideration,  let 
there  be  ample  compensation  hereafter  for  all  appa- 
rent injustice  here,  and  your  objection  loses  all  its 
force. 

F.  Not  all !  Nothing  can  undo  evil  which  has 
been  endured ! 

M.  Certainly  not,  but  if  that  endurance  is  the 
cause  of  a  good  so  much  greater;  that  everyone  will 
be  thankful  for  having  had  to  endure  it  when  all  is 
known,  it  will  be  better  than  undone.  You  may 
compare  the  discord  of  life  as  we  know  it,  to  the 
jarring  sounds  of  an  orchestra  whilst  tuning,  before 
the  performance  of  some  masterpiece  with  which  the 
life  hereafter  may  be  compared.  The  discords  are 
discords,  but  they  have  their  utility  and  their  expla- 
nation in  the  after  harmony  to  which  they  minister. 
The  instruments  must  be  set  in  order  now,  and  life 
is  a  brief  time  allowed  us  for  catching  die  leader's 
key-note,  and  setting  every  string  entrusted  to  us  in 
harmony  therewith. 

F.  But  why  could  there  not  be  all  the  ultimate 
good  without  the  sufferings  of  harmless  beasts,  for 
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which  there  is  no  compensation  ?  How  can  such 
swarms  of  Bacteria  be  due  to  a  good  God  ? 

M.  Although  the  material  universe  is  such  that 
we  cannot  actually  see  that  things  are  universally 
ordered  for  what  is  ultimately  best,  still  no  one  can 
possibly  say  but  that  things  may  be  so  ordered.  If, 
then,  we  have  independent  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  an  Absolute  Cause,  who  is  the  first  principle  of 
ethics,  as  of  all  else,  then  the  universe  must  be  so 
ordered.  As  to  these  Bacteria  which  appear  to  dis- 
tress you  so  greatly,  I  regard  them  as  most  beneficent 
ministers  to  the  world's  welfare.  If  but  for  them,  as 
we  are  told,  no  decomposition  of  dead  organic  matter 
would  ever  take  place  ;  the  part  they  play  is  a  simply 
indispensable  one,  as  without  them  the  world  would 
be  filled  with  carcasses. 

F  But  they  would  be  eaten  by  other  creatures. 

M.  But  the  eaters  would  leave  their  carcasses  ; 
and  the  mischief  could  not  be  done  away  with  save 
by  the  intervention  of  minute  creatures  such  as 
Bacteria  are. 

F.  But  a  good  God  could  not  have  instituted 
immoral  instincts,  such  as  those  which  prompt 
working-bees  to  kill  drones,  certain  ants  to  make 
slaves,  and  cuckoos  to  lay  their  eggs  as  they  do, 
their  young  when  hatched  brutally  throwing  out  the 
rightful  tenants  of  the  nest. 

M.  This  objection  is  but  another  instance  of  the 
misleading  prejudice  to  which  I  just  now  referred. 
Such  actions  in  human  beings  would  be  reprehensible 
as  well  as  disgusting,  but  no  possible  action  of  any 
irrational  creature  can  be  immoral.    Nothing  is  really 
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immoral  which  is  not  done  against  the  light  of  reason. 
We  view  these  phenomena  with  prejudiced  eyes 
because  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  parallel  actions 
performed  by  such  creatures  as  ourselves.  But  a 
pure  spirit  could  gaze  upon  every  action  performed 
by  any  mere  animal,  however  disgusting  to  us,  with 
perfect  complacency  and  satisfaction,  knowing  that 
such  creature  was  fitly  playing  its  appointed  part  in 
nature.  But  any  one  of  us  can  as  little  judge  the 
scope  of  the  whole  universe,  as  a  fly  perched  on  a 
pinnacle  of  York  Minster  can  perceive  the  plan,  pres- 
sures, and  bearings  of  the  stones  of  that  glorious  pile. 

F.  But  as  I  said  before,  the  process  of  evolution 
is  so  slow  and  interrupted  a  process — too  slow  to  be 
the  work  of  a  benign  deity ! 

M.  If  this  objection  of  yours  has  any  force,  it 
applies  to  a  quick  and  uninterrupted  process,  as  well 
as  to  a  slow  and  interrupted  one.  If  God  could  be 
blamed  for  not  acting  in  a  way  which  seems  to  us 
'  quick '  and  '  uninterrupted,'  He  could  also  be  blamed 
for  any  delay  at  all,  and  for  not  having  at  once, 
instantaneously,  created  what  might  seem  to  us  '  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  ! 1  But,  as  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  creation,  with  all  its  apparent  imperfections, 
is  (as  God  sees  it,  and  with  His  infinite  purpose  ne- 
cessarily unfathomable  by  us)  a  creation  ultimately 
for  the  best,  so  also  we  may  be  sure  that  the  rate  of 
its  progress  is  that  which  is  ultimately  for  the  best. 

F.  But  how  is  it  that  some  creatures  have  parts 
which  are  utterly  useless,  such  as  the  minute,  func- 
tionless  wings  of  the  New  Zealand  apteryx,  and 
the  foetal  teeth  of  whalebone-whales,  which  teeth  are 
never  destined  to  cut  the  gum  ? 
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M.  I  may  reply  in  the  words  of  Buffon,  4  Why 
is  it  considered  so  necessary  that  every  part  in  an 
individual  should  be  useful  to  the  other  parts,  and 
to  the  whole  animal  ?  Should  it  not  be  enough 
that  they  do  not  injure  each  other,  nor  stand  in  the 
way  of  each  other's  fair  development  ?  '  Moreover, 
such  rudimentary  structures  may  have  a  certain 
utility,  may  aid  the  physiological  balance  of  the 
organism,  after  all !  I  cannot  prove  it  to  be  so,  but 
neither  can  you  show  that  it  is  not  so  I 

F.  Neither  can  you  deny  that  there  is  much  in 
nature  which  is  simply  disgusting  and  repulsive  to 
our  feelings. 

M.  There  are  doubtless  many  objects  very 
repulsive  to  our  imaginations,  but  this  does  not  show 
that  such  objects  have  no  objective  beauty,  but 
only  that  our  conditions  debar  us  from  being  able 
to   appreciate   it.     We   may,   however,  conceive 

 whether  we  believe  it  or  not — that  there  may  be 

higher  intelligences  than  our  own,  devoid  of  such 
human  conditions.  Such  beings  may  obviously 
both  perceive  and  admire  beautiful  harmonies  and 
delicate  adjustments  in  things  which  overpower  us 
with  disgust !  The  truth  of  this  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  many  a  morbid  growth  has  a  certain 
beauty  for  the  instructed  eye  of  the  surgeon  or 
pathologist.  It  is  not  that  such  a  thing  is  not  a 
discord,  when  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  orga- 
nism affected  by  it,  but  it  is  more  or  less  a 
harmony,  considered  as  to  its  own  entity  exclu- 
sively. Moreover,  if  such  relative  evils  are  neces- 
sary parts  of  a  vast  plan  of  preponderating  good, 
they  must,  in  their  degree,  be  good  also  ;  and  if  they 
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are  the  outcome  of  a  perfect  intelligence  to  which 
that  plan  owes  its  being,  they  must— as  duly  re- 
sponding to  that  intelligence— have  an  intrinsic  har- 
mony, and,  therefore,  an  intrinsic  beauty. 

F,  But  as  I  said,  God  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
Creator,  and  science  negatives  a  belief  in  creation. 

M.  Whether,  as  some  distinguished  physicists 
assert,  there  is  evidence  of  a  beginning  or  not,  there 
is,  at  least,  no  philosophical  incongruity  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  creation.  Those  writers  who  deny 
it  because  it  is  unimaginable  are  very  unreasonable  ; 
for  let  it  be  ever  so  certainly  a  fact,  it  would  still  re- 
main unimaginable  to  us,  because  of  its  being  a  fact  of 
which  we  cannot  possibly  have  had  any  experience. 

F.  But  it  is  inconceivable,  because  irreconcilable 
with  your  own  theistic  view  ;  for  it  would  divide 
God's  unchanging,  eternal  existence  into  two  eter- 
nities— one  before  and  one  after  the  act  of  creation. 

M.  But  time  is  but  an  abstraction  from  abstrac- 
tions—the endurance  of  all  the  endurances  of 
enduring  things.  It  does  not,  therefore,  apply  to 
God  at  all.  With  Him  there  is  no  past  or  future, 
and  two  eternities  are  no  more  than  one.  Here 
existence  is  an  eternal  present ;  and  the  old  Hebrew 
name  for  God,  'I  AM,'  is  wonderfully  appropriate ! 

F.  You  may  be  able  to  justify  the  terms  you 
use  to  denote  your  belief  in  a  personal  First  Cause, 
but  after  all,  you  must  admit  that  science  has  modified 
even  your  beliefs  as  to  that  matter,  and  that  developed 
knowledge  points  to  a  very  different  conception  of 
God  from  one  due  to  the  contemplation  of  the  human 
mind  only,  and  apart  from  physical  science. 

M.  What  you  say  is  very  true,  but  the  diver- 
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gence  between  the  human  and  divine  does  not 
seem,  after  all,  to  be  greater  than  we  might  have 
expected  it  a  priori  to  be.  Those  who  accept  the 
declaration  that  'His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,' 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  find  the  world  something 
very  different  from  a  piece  of  human  workmanship. 
With  this  proviso,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  but  that 
such  action  as  we  discover  immanent  throughout 
nature,  may  rationally  be  taken  to  be  from  God.  In 
the  universe  we  everywhere  find  an  action  the 
results  of  which,  as  a  whole,  harmonise  with  man's 
reason,  an  action  which  is  orderly  and  not  fortuitous, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  unlike  human  action. 

F.  Do  you  then  attribute  to  the  divine  mind 
a  conscious  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the 
multifarious  activities  of  the  universe — its  activities, 
physical,  vital,  sentient,  and  intelligent  ? 

M.  I  do ;  but  please  remember  that  the  in- 
adequacy of  every  assertion  made  with  respect  to 
God  is  so  great,  and  the  difference  between  God's 
so-called  '  attention '  and  anything  we  can  conceive 
is  so  infinite,  that  it  would  be  correct  to  deny  such 
'  attention,'  were  not  the  denial  an  inconceivably 
greater  error  than  is  that  involved  in  the  assertion 
of  His  'attention.'  God  attends  to  such  things — in  a 
supereminent  way — because  He  actually  acts  in  every 
action  in  nature.  God  is  thus  neither  withdrawn 
from,  nor  identified  with  His  material  creation,  and 
no  part  of  it  is  left  devoid  of  meaning  or  of  pur- 
pose. The  poet's  remark  as  to  the  flower  '  born  to 
blush  unseen,  and  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air,'  is  thus  manifestly  quite  a  mistaken  one ;  since 
every  creature  of  each  order  of  existence,  is  ever, 
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while  its  existence  is  sustained,  so  complacently  con- 
templated by  God,  that  the  intense  and  concentrated 
attention  of  all  men  of  science  together  upon  it 
could  but  form  an  utterly  inadequate  symbol  of 
such  divine  contemplation. 

F.  But  how  does  all  this  accord  with  what  our 
moral  sentiments  tell  us  ought  to  be  the  character  of 
God? 

M.  Granting  the  validity  of  the  deductions  of  our 
reason  as  to  the  First  Cause,  then  God — as  the  Sus- 
tainerof  the  universe — concurs  by  His  action  in  every 
natural  phenomenon,  and  has  an  infinite  complacency 
in  each.  But  there  is  a  due,  because  rational,  order  in 
such  complacency ;  and  since  we  see  clearly  that  'good- 
ness' is  the  highest  of  all  qualities,  an  important  con- 
sequence follows.  Let  us  endeavour  to  bring  home 
to  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  a  countless 
multitude  of  actions  and  interactions  is  revealed  to 
us  in  every  department  of  science.  Let  us  consider 
the  series  of  such  in  the  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  sciences,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  states,  and 
the  manifestations  of  art  in  all  its  branches.  Let  us 
contemplate  the  physical  possibilities  of  being  in 
the  vast  fields  of  stellar  space,  receding  from  us  on  all 
sides  into  unfathomable  abysses  and  for  incalculable 
ages,  and  then  try  to  realise  the  thought  that  the 
divine  complacency  in  all  such  phenomena  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  that  complacency  with  which 
He  regards  one  single  act  of  man's  free  will,  directed 
in  harmony  with  a  moral  perception,  even  though 
it  be  a  mistaken  one.  If,  then,  this  reasoning  is 
valid,  the  last  and  highest  lesson  which  nature  (con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  i.e.,  as  both  rational  and  sentient) 
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teaches  us,  is  that  the  great  First  Cause  has  attri- 
butes of  such  a  kind  that  the  terms  '  power,  know- 
ledge,' « goodness,"  purpose,'  and  'will,  are  those 
least  inadequate  to  convey  to  our  minds  a  practically 
true  conception  and  belief  concerning  them.  Of  such  a 
cause,  the  word  <  personality,'  in  a  similarly  analogous 
sense,  can  not  only  be  fitly  used,  but  must  be  posi- 
tively affirmed,  since  not  to  affirm  it  is  in  fact  (1) 
to  deny  to  the  First  Cause  the  necessary  adequacy 
for  producing  the  effects  we  see,  and  (2^  to  endea- 
vour to  degrade  Him  to  an  order  of  existence  lower 
even  than  that  of  mere  man,  since  whatever  has 
knowledge  and  will  has  personality.     In  a  word, 
we  learn  that  we  and  all  the  beings  we  see  around 
us  have  for  our  origin,  our  sustentation,  and  our  end, 
one  only  being— God.    I  say  '  our  end,'  for  in  our 
last  talk  we  saw  that  man  has  had  a  different  origin 
from  other  creatures,  and  it  is  congruous  therewith 
that  his  end  should  be  different  also.   We  have  seen 
that  man  seeks,  and  must  ever  seek  a  good,  and  the 
ultimate  good  is*  God,  in  attaining  to  whom  man 
attains  at  once  the  highest  goodness  and  supreme 
■beatitude. 

F.  But  you  do  not  notice  what  I  said  about  the 
change  in  our  conceptions  of  God  which  physical 
science  has  occasioned.  Once,  arbitrary  intervention 
was  hourly  expected,  and  its  continual  recurrence 
believed  in  ;  but  in  science  we  meet  with  no  arbi- 
trary arrangements,  no  reiterated  miracles  ;  and  no 
evolutionist  would  for  one  moment  entertain  the 
supposition  that  any  physical  process— in  however 
early  a  stage  of  cosmic  evolution — ever  partook  of 
a  miraculous  character  any  more  than  the  vastly 
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complex  processes  which  we  patiently  study,  partake 
of  such  a  character  now. 

M.  I  most  willingly  admit  that  much  change  has 
come  over  such  conceptions  as  are  commonly  current 
amongst  the  many ;  but  the  views  of  learned  theolo- 
gians of  seven  hundred  years  ago  agree  much  more 
exactly  with  modern  scientific  teaching  than  you 
seem  to  be  aware  of.  Certainly  no  miracle  can  be 
expected  in  physical  nature,  and  I  will  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  had  we  been  present  in  spirit  when 
the  first  man  appeared  upon  the  earth,  we  should  not 
even  then  have  been  conscious  of  any  miracle,  but 
should  merely  have  begun  to  see  what  we  had  not 
seen  before. 

F.  You  do  admit,  then,  that  physical  science  has 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  even  theological  concep- 
tions ? 

M.  Certainly  I  do  ;  and  I  even  admit  a  certain 
utility  in  erroneous  philosophical  views,  and  in  those 
of  the  agnostic  philosophy  amongst  the  number. 
For  grossly  inadequate  and  absurd  conceptions  of 
God  are  widely  spread,  and  the  incautious  language 
of  well-intentioned,  pious,  popular  writers  is  justly 
open  to  criticism.  Of  course,  after  all,  the  difference 
between  our  highest  attainable  conception  of  God 
and  that  of  the  rudest  boor  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  difference  between  that  highest  conception 
and  the  divine  reality.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great 
gain  for  us  to  have  a  somewhat  higher  notion  more 
widely  diffused,  and  this  may  be  brought  about  by 
views  which,  though  erroneous,  yet  serve  to  make 
clearer  to  the  popular  mind  the  hopeless  inadequacy 
of  all  symbols  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  Abso- 
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lute  Cause  as  He  is.  But  since  I  freely  admit  the 
good  which  springs  from  the  evil  of  false  religious 
negations,  I  may  call  upon  you  in  return  to  admit  the 
good  which  has  resulted  from  mistaken  religious 
affirmations. 

F.  Do  you  ask  me  to  admit  that  good  results 
have  followed  from  grovelling,  abject  superstitions, 
and  degrading,  groundless  fears  ? 

M.  To  call  them  '  degrading'  simply,  is  to  beg 
the  question  as  to  their  utility.  But  something  may 
be  simultaneously  elevating  and  degrading— de- 
grading in  one  direction  and  respect,  and  elevating 
in  another.  Recollect  that  4  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ' 
has  been  asserted  to  be  '  the  beginning  of  wisdom,' 
and  also  that '  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.'  Thus  fear 
— and  also  superstition— has  its  uses.  God  is  really 
as  much  to  be  seen  in  the  fall  of  a  pebble  as  in  the 
greatest  physical  wonder  ;  but  the  fact  was  long  un- 
recognised, and  is  now  seen  by  but  few.  Men  thought 
they  saw  divine  action  more  clearly  in  'wonders' 
than  in  ordinary  events,  and  thus  we  became  intro- 
duced, as  it  were,  to  perceptions  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  far  less  readily  and  easily  attainable. 

F.  I  understand,  then,  that  though  you  assert  the 
existence  of  divine  activity  everywhere  in  nature,  you 
do  not  believe  in  miracles  ? 

M.  I  wish  our  discussion  to  be  strictly  confined 
to  philosophy — including  the  question  of  a  First 
Cause — and  to  avoid  being  led  into  any  question  as  to 
revealed  religion.  I  therefore  decline  to  say  any- 
thing about  miracles  as  facts,  and  confine  myself  to 
saying  that  I  see  no  incongruity  in  them  if  they  are 
facts.  Admitting  a  First  Cause,  I  can  well  believe  He 
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may  interpose  miraculously  in  the  course  of  physical 
causation,  because  I  so  interfere  myself. 
F.  You  perform  miracles  ! 

M.  Certainly !  The  exercise  of  my  free  volition 
is  a  truly  uncaused  action  which  intervenes  in  the 
course  of  physical  causation,  and  alters  the  whole 
future  of  the  universe  for  all  eternity.  This  your 
agnostics  and  determinists  would  certainly  call  a 
'  miracle  ; '  and  as  I  have  made  you  see  the  truth  of 
free  will,  I  may  so  far  claim  from  you  an  admission 
in  favour  of  the  possibility  and  congruity  of  miracles, 
though  as  to  their  actual  occurrence  we  will  say 
nothing. 

F.  And  can  you  believe  in  a  divine  action — 
analogous  to,  though  infinitely  transcending  your 
free  volition — throughout  nature  in  the  face  of  its 
constant  uniformity  ? 

M.  The  divine  intelligence  may  exert  an  in- 
fluence beyond  the  possibility  of  our  experience,  and 
may  thence  direct  affairs  within  our  experience  by 
methods  unimaginable  to  us.  Acting  beyond  the 
sphere  of  human  observation,  God  may  so  act  as  to 
produce  effects  which  enter  within  the  sphere  of 
human  observation.  The  real  force  of  the  objection 
to  the  belief  in  such  divine  action  is  that  every  image 
we  can  form  of  it  is  perceived  by  us  to  be  incongruous 
and  unsatisfactory.  But  if  we  set  out  by  asserting 
the  necessary  impossibility  of  imagining  anything  of 
the  kind,  while  denying  that  such  impossibility  forms 
the  smallest  reason  for  not  believing  it— if  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  it— then  all  the  diffi- 
culty vanishes. 

F.  'If  there  is  ! '    I  detest  '  ifs  '  and  '  may  bes ' 
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about  such  matters.  We  require  a  rational  basis  of 
fact  as  evidence.  Supposing  man  to  be  in  a  state  of 
probation  in  this  life,  it  « may  be '  that  « religious 
faith'  and  not  'reason'  is  an  instrument  serviceable 
for  testing  his  goodwill.  But  ' religious  faith'  ought 
to  have  some  basis  of  reason  whereon  to  rest,  or  else 
it  differs  in  nothing  from  mere  superstition.^  It 
follows  that  we  must  investigate  its  rational  basis  by 
scientific  methods. 

M.  Agreed  !    Indeed,  I  go  further  than  you  do. 
I  say  that  nothing  ought  to  be  believed  which  reason 
does  not  sanction.   I  say  also  that  we  are  here  placed 
on  our  trial  intellectually,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 
This  seems  to  me  evident,  for  though  we  are  forced 
by  our  nature  to  accept  practically  a  belief  in  the 
external,  independent  world,  and  in  our  own  substan- 
tial unity,  yet  we  are  not  forced  to  accept  them  on 
reflection  as  speculative  truths.    This  the  existence 
of  agnosticism  and  philosophical  scepticism  plainly 
shows.    It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  doubt  (1)  as  to- 
his  own  continued,  substantial  identity  ;  (2)  as  to  his 
body  and  its  physical  conditions  ;  (3)  as  to  his  soul ; 
(4)  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  his  faculties  ;  (5)  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  external,  independent  world  ;  (6)  as 
to  his  free  will  ;  (7)  as  to  there  being  such  a  thing  as 
morality,  and  (8)  as  to  the  being  of  God.    But  good, 
sound  judgment  consists  in  wisely  estimating  evi- 
dence and  accepting  what  is  evident  in  spite  of  the 
temptations  of  prejudice,  conflicting   desires,  and 
pride.  But  the  folly  of  most  of  these  doubts  we  have 
agreed  about  in  former  conversations,  and  I  hope 
you  are  now  willing  to  repudiate  them  all  ? 

F.  I  must  confess  that  I  really  am  so,  but  I  should 
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like  to  hear  you  enumerate  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  advantages  of  the  philosophy  you  advocate. 

M.  1 1  has,  I  think,  ten  advantages.  (1)  It  accounts 
for,  and  harmonises  with  the  dicta  of  consciousness 
as  to  the  Ego ;  (2)  it  accepts  the  declarations  of  reason 
as  to  ultimate,  necessary  truths  ;  (3)  it  asserts  that 
power  of  election  and  will  which  our  reason  and  our 
perception  of  our.  moral  responsibility  assure  us  of ; 
(4)  it  accepts  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  so 
gives  order  to  our  cognitions  ;  (5)  it  accords  with  the 
teaching  of  common  sense,  without  being  bound  down 
within  its  limits  ;  (6)  it  establishes  the  distinction 
between  reason  and  instinct,  and  between  rational 
and  emotional  language  ;  (7)  it  takes  cognisance  of 
our  highest  perceptions,  including  those  of  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty  as  such  ;  (8)  it  supports  and 
enforces  moral  teaching ;  (9)  it  harmonises  with  the 
declarations  of  natural  religion  ;  (10)  it  asserts  its 
own  truth  by  and  in  affirming  the  validity  of  our 
primary  intuitions. 

Thus  we  obtain  a  rational  harmony  through  em- 
ploying and  trusting  all  our  natural  faculties  and 
powers.  This  system  is  one  which  not  only  har- 
monises the  declarations  of  all  those  faculties,  but  also 
harmonises  these  with  the  teachings  of  all  the  sciences, 
and  the  teachings  of  all  the  sciences  one  with  the  other. 

We  shall  not,  for  a  long  time,  I  know,  have  the 
opportunity  of  such  another  talk.  I  hope,  then,  you 
will  think  well  over  these  matters  at  this  important 

crisis  of  your  life. 

F.  My  dear  Maxwell,  I  will  indeed.  But  now 
we  had  better  go  back  ;  we  shall  not  have  too  much 
time  to  spare  before  dinner. 
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M.  Or  to  read  a  certain  long  letter  which  may 
be  waiting  for  you  now  ?  Let  us  go  !  I  have  said 
my  say  with  respect  to  philosophy,  and  as  to  the 
great  step  you  contemplate,  why  

F.  What? 

M.  Quod  faustum  felix  botmmque  sit  ! 
F.  Amen !  and  may  I  before  long  have  to  express 
my  good  wishes  for  you  on  a  similar  occasion  ! 


The  end  and  object  of  all  knowledge  should  be 
the  guidance  of  human  action  to  good  results — in  all 
the  varied  kinds  and  degrees  of  goodness  of  which 
that  action  is  susceptible.  We  have  seen  that '  good- 
ness '  is  something  absolute,  and  cannot  be  analysed 
into  '  happiness  ' ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  also  indis- 
putable that  no  human  existence  can  be  desirable  by 
us,  if  entirely  devoid  of  happiness. 

The  union  of  the  most  perfect  goodness  and  the 
greatest  happiness,  however,  supplies  a  complete  and 
adequate  object  for  human  aspiration  and  effort. 
The  great  question  whether  such  an  object  is  or  is 
not  obtainable  by  us,  must  obviously  depend  upon 
conditions  of  the  universe,  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  direct  observation,  and  can  only  be 
inferred  by  the  help  of  any  knowledge  which  may 
be  obtainable  as  to  the  nature  of  its  cause.  Reason 
demands  an  Absolute  Cause  for  the  universe,  even 
if  deemed  eternal,  considered  as  one  whole — a  cause 
which,  though  immanent  in  it,  is  external  to  it,  and 
which  can  be  least  inadequately  symbolised  (by  us) 
through  what  we  know  as  '  intelligence '  and  '  volition ' 
— or,  in  one  word,  by  '  personality.'    By  this  sym- 
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bolism,  we  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  delusions  due  to 
the  limitation  of  our  faculties,  and  are  enabled  to 
recognise  that  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  puzzles  of  the 
world  about  us  are  puzzles  to  us  only  on  account  of 
that  very  limitation.    In  clearly  apprehending  that 
the  Absolute  First  Cause  is  an  all-perfect  Being  who 
has  set  before  each  man  the  task  of  conforming  his 
conduct  to  right  reason — according  to  the  degree  of 
his  ability  so  to  do— as  a  condition  of  beatitude, 
we  have  forced  upon  us  the  explicit  recognition 
of  that  freedom  of  will  the  existence  of  which 
is  implicitly  acknowledged  in  every  expression  of 
moral  reprehension  or  approval.    But  the  full  appre- 
hension of  the  fact  that  man  has  the  power  of  freely 
intervening  in  the  course  of  physical  causation,  and 
(as  the  consequences  of  a  single  act  may  extend 
in  ever  widening  circles  in  succeeding  ages)  so 
altering  its  whole  future  course  for  eternity,  renders 
congruous  a  belief  in  analogous  action  on  the  part 
of  a  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  universe.  The 
world  in  which  we  live  also  teaches  us  that  we 
should  so  cultivate  our  intellectual  faculties  as  to 
apprehend,  as   clearly   as   we  may,  the  various 
orders  of  beings  with  which  we  have  to  do,  and 
the  true  relations  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to 
us.    Of  course,  also,  our  actions  ought  to  harmonise 
with  our  perceptions.    Clearly,  then,  our  actions 
should  respond  to  our  perceptions  of  the  supremacy 
of  ethics  and  of  the  true  relations  in  which  we  stand 
to  the  Absolute  Cause  of  our  own  being,  and  of  all 
we  know.    In  other  words,  if  reason  shows  us  any- 
thing, it  shows  us,  most  plainly  of  all  things,  that  if 
there  is  one  act  which  is  eminently  befitting  us,  one 
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act  which  is  supremely  rational,  one  act  which  is 
above  every  other  ethically  imperative,  it  is  the  act 
of  divine  worship ;  nor  can  that  be  complete  and 
true  (in  beings  such  as  we  are — with  bodies,  as  well 
as  intellects),  if  an  external  expression  never  accom- 
panies the  internal  action.  Such  manifestations, 
whether  in  the  privacy  and  solitude  of  home,  or  in 
gatherings  for  public  worship,  are  the  logical  out- 
come of  that  perception  of  the  man  of  science  who, 
looking  abroad  over  all  the  orders  of  physical  exist- 
ence about  him,  declares 1  his  '  conviction  of  the 
complete  interdependence  of  organic  and  inorganic 
nature.'  Such  acts  are  but  the  natural  result  of  his 
confidence,  that  the  long  series  of  past  geological 
changes,  the  marvellous  astronomically  caused  varia- 
tions of  terrestrial  climate,  the  apparently  fortuitous 
actions  of  wind  and  wave,  of  ocean  current  and 
mountain  stream,  though  far  too  involved  in  their 
interdependencies  and  effects  for  the  human  mind  to 
unravel,  are,  like  the  marvellous  series  of  man's 
prehistoric  and  historic  evolutions,  parts  of  one 
mighty  maze  of  being  which,  for  all  its  inconceivable 
complexity,  is  '  not  without  a  plan.' 

And  if  a  plan  may  be  traced  in  inorganic  and  irra- 
tional nature,  a  fortiori,  in  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  man's  various  psychical  faculties  a  plan  may  also 
be  descried.  Aroused  at  first  by  the  impulses  of 
surrounding  agencies  on  our  several  organs  of  sense, 
developed  in  the  first  place  by  automatic  acts  of 
mental  association  and  unconscious  inference,  and 
secondly,  by  intercourse  with  other  human  beings, 

1  As,  e.g.,  does  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  '  Island  Life,'  1880, 
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and  fully  exercised  in  spontaneous  intellectual  per- 
ceptions and  ratiocinations,  the  mind,  by  conscious 
and  deliberate  reflection,  can  become  aware  of  the 
nature  and  relations  of  its  various  activities,  and  of 
the  concord  or  conflict  which  may  exist  between 
the  seeming  declarations  of  self-consciousness,  sense 
perception,  intellectual  intuition,  reflective  ratiocina- 
tion, common  sense,  and  human  testimony. 

If  the  arguments  in  the  foregoing  pages  have 
any  value,  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  even  very 
difficult  to  show  that  all  our  faculties  can  be  so 
exercised  that  each  may,  by  its  declarations,  lend 
support  to  the  declarations  of  all  the  rest.  The 
result  of  such  exercise  must  be  a  mental  harmony  ; 
and  the  system  of  philosophy  by  which  such  concord 
is  made  both  evident  and  practicable,  may  fairly 
appeal,  as  evidence  of  its  truth,  to  that  very  har- 
mony which  it  makes  manifest.    Such  a  philosophy 
justifies  our  spontaneous  inferences,  and  affirms  the 
veracity    of  our  senses,  and  of  all   our  natural 
powers.    More  than  this,  it  shows  the  harmony 
which  exists,  and  must  exist,  between  our  thoughts 
and  things  external.    Not  that  it  teaches  the  in- 
stitution of  a  pre-established  harmony  between  two 
entirely  independent  worlds— one  material,  the  other 
immaterial  ;  but  that  it  shows  the  human  intellect 
to  have  been   created  capable,  by  its  power  of 
abstraction,  of  truly  apprehending  the  world  about 
it  as  it  really  exists  in  itself,  and  of  recognising 
therein  the  impress  of  that  divine  Intellect  which  it 
can  rationally  infer  to  be  the  First  Cause  of  both. 
Such  a  system,  as  justifying  the  spontaneous, 
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natural  dictates  of  man's  uncultured  reason  by 
philosophical  analysis,  and  as  seeking  to  make 
plain  the  concord  of  the  world  of  Nature  with  the 
world  of  Thought,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  (if  it 
succeeds  in  its  task)  to  have  made  good  its  claim 
to  the  honourable  title  of  <  A  Natural  Philosophy.' 
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and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of  the  greatest  of  them  all.  A  handy 
book  for  general  readers.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3-r.  6d. 

DU  MONCEL  (Coimt) — The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and  the 
Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5j. 

EDEN  {Frederick) — The  Nile  without  a  Dragoman.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  *]s.  6d. 

EDGEWORTH  (F.  Y.) — Mathematical  Psychics.     An  Essay  on 

the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  Js.  6d. 

EDIS  (Robert  W.)  F.S.A.  &>c. — Decoration  and  Furniture  of  Town 
Houses  :  a  Series  of  Cantor  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
1880.  Amplified  and  Enlarged.  With  29  Full-page  Illustrations  and  numerous 
Sketches.    Second  Edition.    Square  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present  Form. 

In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Provincial  Law,  and  with 
those  of  Recent  Legislation.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 
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Education  Library.    Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  : — 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational  Theories. 
By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

John  Amos  Comenius  :  his  Life  and  Educational  Work.    By  Prof. 
S.  S.  Laurie,  A.M.    Cloth,  price  3?.  6d. 

Old  Greek  Education.   By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  M.A.  Cloth, 

price  3J.  6d. 

ELSDALE  {Henry) — Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.     Crown  8vo. 

price  $s. 

EL  YOT  (Sir  Thomas) — The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen  Croft,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Elyot,  copied  by 
permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Holbein's  Original  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle. 
2  vols.    Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price  501. 

E  RAN  US.    A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic 

Metres.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

EVAN'S  (Mark) — The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 

Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    With  Four  Illustrations.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  is.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  Use, 

compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo. 
price  is. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 
The  King's  Story-Book.    In  Three  Parts.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price 
is.  6d.  each. 

*#*  Parts  I.  and  II.  with  Eight  Illustrations  and  Two  Picture  Maps,  now  ready. 

FELKIN  (H  M) — Technical  Education  in  a  Saxon  Town.  Pub- 
lished for  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s. 

FIELD  (Horace)  B.A.  Lond.—  The  Ultimate  Triumph  of  Christianity. 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3*.  6d 

FLOREDICE  (IV.  H.) — A  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

Folkestone  Ritual  Case  :  the  Arguments,  Proceedings,  Judgment,  and 

Report.    Demy  8vo.  price  25s. 

FORM  BY (Rev  Henry)— Ancient  Rome  and  its  Connection  with 
the  Christian  Religion  :  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  City  from  its 
First  Foundation  down  to  the  Erection  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  a.  d.  42-47- 
With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Monuments,  Sculpture,  and  Coinage, 
and  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Catacombs.  Royal  4to.  cloth  extra, 
£2.  10s  ;  roxburgh  half-morocco,  £2.  12s.  6d. 

ERASER  (Donald)— Exchange  Tables  of  Sterling  and  Indian 

rupee  Currency,  upon  a  new  and  extended  system  embracing  Values  from 
One  Farthing  to  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  and  at  rates  progressing,  in 
°£eeShs  of  a  Penny,  from  »  9d.  to  zs.  3*  per  Rupee.  Royal  8vo.  price 
1  or.  6d. 
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FRISWELL  (J.  Haiti)— The  Better  Self.    Essays  for  Home  Life. 

Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

GARDINER  (Samuel  R.)  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  ox 

GARDNER  (Dorsey) —  Quatre  Bras,  Lignv,  and  Waterloo.  A 

Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1815.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  i6j. 

GARDNER  (J.)  M.D. — Longevity  :  The  Means  of  Prolonging 
Life  after  Middle  Age.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Small 
crown  8vo.  price  4^. 

GEBLER  (Karl  Von) — Galileo  Galilei  and  the  Roman  Curia,  from 

Authentic  Sources.  Translated  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author,  by  Mrs. 
George  Sturge.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

GEDDES  (James) — History  of  the  Administration  of  John  de 

Witt,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland.  Vol.  I.  1623 — 1654.  With  Portrait. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  15 J. 

GENNA  (E.) — Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  Being  some  Chap- 
ters on  the  Employment  of  Gentlewomen.   Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price,  2s.6d. 

GEORGE  (Henry) — Progress  and  Poverty  :  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of 
Wealth.    The  Remedy.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  p.  6d. 

GILBERT  (Mrs.) — Autobiography  and  other  Memorials.  Edited 

by  Josiah  Gilbert.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Steel  Portrait  and 
several  Wood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo.  price  'js.  6d. 

GLOVER  (F.)  M.A. — Exempla  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Book  with 
Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  Fcp. 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2s. 

GODWIN  (William) — William  Godwin:  His  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries.   With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin  and 
his  Wife.    By  C.  Kegan  Paul.    2  vols.    Large  post  8vo.  price  28j. 
The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.    Being  Essays  never 

before  published.    Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.    Crown  8vo. 
price  ys.  6d. 

GOLDSMID  (Sir  Francis  Henry)  Bart,  Q.  C,  M.P.— Memoir  of.  With 
Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5*. 

GOODENOUGH  (Commodore  J.  G.) — Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Steel  Engraved 
Portrait.    Square  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

*#*  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved  Portrait. 
Square  post  8vo.  price  14J. 

GOSSE  (Edmund  W.) — Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Europe.  With  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by  Alma  Tadema.  Large 
post  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

GO  ULD  (Rev.  S.  Baring)  M.A.—The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow:  a  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker.  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Square 
post  8vo.  price  ioj-.  6d. 

Germany,  Present  and  Past.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Lame 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  "js.  6d. 
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GO  WAN  (Major  Walter  E.) —  A.  Ivanoff's  Russian  Grammar. 

(i 6th  Edition.)    Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of  Students  of  the 
Russian  Language.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

GRAHAM  (  William)  M.A. — The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 

and  Social.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  \2s. 

GRIFFITH  (Thomas)  A.M.—  The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life  :  a 

Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14J. 

GRIMLEY  (Rev.H.  N.)M.A. — Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the 
Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  World,  and  the  Divine  Humanity. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

GR  UNER  (M.  L) — Studies  of  Blast  Furnace  Phenomena.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.   Demy  8vo.  price  7*.  6d. 

GURNEY  (Rev.  Archer)— Words  of  Faith  and  Cheer.    A  Mission 

of  Instruction  and  Suggestion.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

HAECKEL  (Prof.  Ernst)— The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals. 
2  vols.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  32*. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   2  vols.    Post  8vo.  price  32^-. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

Half-Crown  Series  : — 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A  Nook  in  the  Apennines.    By  Leader  Scott. 
Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  Von 

MOLTKE. 

Letters  from  Russia.    By  Count  Von  Moltke. 

English  Sonnets.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 

Lyrics  of  Love.    From  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.  Selected 

and  Arranged  by  W.  D.  Adams. 
London  Lyrics.    By  F.  Locker. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.   By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H.  Baynes. 
HAT  FECK'S  International  Law;  or,  Rules  Regulating  the  Inter- 

HAcit  of  sS  Peace  and  War.    A  New  ^^oX  S 
Cases,  by  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  Bart.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  price  0Sx. 

TTAKTTTVrTON  (The  Rkht  Hon.  the  Marquis  of)  Ejection 
H A    ™SI^  m  1879  an?  1880.    With  Address  to  the  Electors  of  North  East 
Lancashire.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  y.  6d. 
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HAWEIS  {Rev.  H.  R.)  M.A.— Current  Coin.    Materialism— The 

Devil  —  Crime  —  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Recreation  —  The 
Sabbath.    Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5*. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.    Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  price  $s. 

Speech  in  Season.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

price  $s. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.    Twelfth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown, 

8vo.  price  5^. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Fcp. 

8vo.  price  is.  6d. 

HAWKINS  {Edivards  Comerford)  —  Spirit  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.    Crovvn  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

HAYES  {A.  JT.),  Jimr.— New  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

"With  Map  and  6o  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  gs. 

HEIDENHAIN {Rudolf )  M.D. — Animal  Magnetism  :  Physiological. 
Observations.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  L.  C. 
Wooldridge,  with  a  Preface  by  G.  R.  Romanes,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo. 
price  2s.  6d. 

HELLWALD  {Baron  F.  Von) — The  Russians  in  Central  Asia. 

A  Critical  Examination,  down  to  the  Present  Time,  of  the  Geography  and! 
History  of  Central  Asia.  Translated  by  Lieut.  -Col.  Theodore  Wirgman, 
LL.B.    With  Map.    Large  post  8vo.  price  I2.s. 

HINTON  {J.) — The  Place  of  the  Physician.  To  which  is  added 
Essays  on  the  Law  of  Human  Life,  and  on  the  Relations  between 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Worlds.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  %s.  6d. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.  Selections  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late 
James  Hinton.    Edited  by  Caroline  Haddon.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  $s. 

Physiology  for  Practical  Use.  By  Various  Writers.  With 
50  Illustrations.    Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

An  Atlas  of  Diseases  of  the  Membrana  Tympani.  With  Descrip- 
tive Text.    Post  8vo.  price  £6.  6s. 

The  Questions  of  Aural  Surgery.    With  Illustrations.    2  vols. 

Post  8vo.  price  12s.  6d. 

Chapters  on  the  Art  of  Thinking,  and  other  Essays.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Shadworth  Hodgson.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Hinton.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  8s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  is. 

Life  and  Letters.    Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C  H 
Jeens.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

HOOPER  {Mary)— Little  Dinners  :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 

Children.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  3J.  6d. 
Every-Day  Meals.    Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes  for 
Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Ks* 
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HOPKINS  (Elhce) — Life  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by 
C.  H.  Jeens.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  Ss.  6d. 

H ORNER  {The  Misses) — Walks  in  Florence.    A  New  and  thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth  limp.    With  Illustrations. 
Vol.   I. — Churches,  Streets,  and  Palaces.    Price  ior.  6d. 
Vol.  II. — Public  Galleries  and  Museums.    Price  $s. 

HOSPITALIER  (E.) — The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 

Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  With  170  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  16s. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.    By  A  Layman.    Small  crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 
HUGHES  (Henry) — The  Redemption  of  the  World.    Crown  Svo. 

cloth,  price  3-r.  6d. 

HULL  {Edmund  C.  P.) — The  European  in  India.  With  a  Medical 

Guide  for  Anglo- Indians.  By  R.  S.  Mair,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.    Post  8vo.  price  6s. 

HUNTINGFORD  {Rev.  E.)  D.C.L.  —  The  Apocalypse.     With  a 

Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gs. 

HUTTON  (Arthur)  M.A. — The  Anglican  Ministry:  its  Nature  and 
Value  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  With  a  Preface  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Newman.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  14J. 

JENKINS  {E.)  and  RAYMOND  (/)— The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.    Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

JENKINS  {Rev.  R.  C.)  M.A.— The  Privilege  of  Peter  and  the  Claims 

of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  the 
Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  3*.  6d. 

Alfonso  Petrucci,  Cardinal  and   Conspirator.     An  Historical 

Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

JENNINGS  (Mrs.  Vaughan)—RAHKL :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  With 
a  Portrait  from  the  Painting  by  Damnger.    Square  post  Svo.  price  7*.  6d. 

JER  VIS  {Rev.  W.  Henley)— Tun  Gallican  Church  and  the  Revo- 
lution. A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  France,  from  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  i8j. 

JOEL  (L.) — A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Shipmaster's 
Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions  Abroad.  With  Definitions  of 
Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms  ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their  Equivalents  111 
British  Standards;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and  Notarial  Acts.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  12s. 

JOHNSTONE  {C.  F.)  M.A. — Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  Js.  6d. 

JONES  {Luey)  —  'PvDi)iNGS  and  Sweets;  being  Three  Hundred  and 
Sixty-five  Receipts  approved  by  experience.    Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

JOYCE  {P.  W.)  LL.D.  &>c— Old  Celtic  Romances.    Translated  from 

the  Gaelic.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  "js.  6d. 
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KAUFMANN (Rev.  M.)  B.A.— Socialism  :  Its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and 

its  Remedies  considered.    Crown  8vo.  price  Js.  6d. 
Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  Karl  Marx.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

KAY  (Joseph) — Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

KEMPIS  (Thomas  a) — Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Parchment 
Library  Edition,  6s. ;  or  vellum,  ys.  6d.    The  Red  Line  Edition,  fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  red  edges,  price  2s.  6d.    The  Cabinet  Edition,  small  8vo.  cloth,  red 
edges,  price  is.  6d.    The  Miniature  Edition,  32mo.  cloth,  red  edges,  price  is. 
***    All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 

KENT  (C.) — Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 
Oblata.  De  Summi  Pontificis  Leonis  XIII.  Assumptione  Epigramma. 
In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.    Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price  l$s. 

KERNER  (Dr.  A.)  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck. — 
Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests.    Translation  edited  by  W.  Ogle 
M.A.,  M.D.    With  Illustrations.    Square  8vo.  cloth,  price  gs. 

KETTLE  WELL  (Rev.  S.) — Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 

of  Common  Life.    2  vols.    With  Frontispieces.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  30s-. 
KIDD  (Joseph)  M.D.— The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 

and  Art  of  Medicine.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
KINAHAN  (G.  Henry)  M.R.I.A.,  of  JL.M.'s  Geological  Survey.— The 

Geology  of  Ireland,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Geological  Map  of 

Ireland.    Square  8vo.  cloth. 

K1NGSFORD  (Anna)  M.D.— The  Perfect  Way  in  Diet.  A  Treatise 
advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of  Race.  Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2s. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles)  M.A.— Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life 
Edited  by  his  Wife.    With  Two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and  Illustrations 
on  Wood,  and  a  Facsimile  of  his  Handwriting.    Thirteenth  Edition.    2  vols 
Demy  Svo.  price  36s. 

V  Also  the  Eleventh  Cabinet  Edition,  in  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s. 
All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.     Edited  by  the  Rev  W 
Harrison.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  fs.  6d. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men.    A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Libraries.    Eighth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

KNIGHT  (Professor  W.)— Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Literature 

Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  7j.  6d. 

KNOX  (Alexander  A.)—  The  New  Playground;  or,  Wanderings  in 

Algeria.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ioj.  6d. 

LAURIE  (S.  A)— The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 

Papers.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

LINDSAY  (IV.  Lauder)  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &v.-M.nd  in  the  Lowe* 
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LLOYD  {  Walter) — The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 
Redemption.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  $s. 

LONSDALE  {Margaret)— Sister  Dora:  a  Biography.  With  Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

LORIMER  {Peter)  D.D. — John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England. 

His  Work  in  her  Pulpit,  and  his  Influence  upon  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  and 
Parties.    Demy  8vo.  price  \2s. 

John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Precursors.    By  Gerhard  Victor 

Lechler.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additional  Notes.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  price  iar.  6d. 

LOWDER  {Charles)— A  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  'St.  Teresa.' 
Sixth  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo.    With  Portrait.    Cloth,  price  Js.  6d. 

MA  CHIA  VELLI  (Afotf//)— The  Prince.    Translated  from  the  Italian 

by  N.  H.  T.  Small  crown  8vo.  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  6.r. 

MACKENZIE  {Alexander)— How  India  is  Governed.  Being  an 
Account  of  England's  work  in  India.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

MACLACHLAN  {Mrs.)— Notes  and  Extracts  on  Everlasting 
Punishment  and  Eternal  Life,  according  to  Literal  Interpreta- 
tion.   Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y.  6d. 

MA  CNA  UGHT  {Rev.  John)— Cgena  Domini  :  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent  History. 
Demy  8vo.  price  14J. 

MAGNUS  {Mrs.)— About  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.    From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s- 
Marriage  and  Maternity;  or,  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  4J.  6d. 

MAIR  {R.  S.)  M.D.,  E.R.C.S.E.—Tnv  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on  the 
Management  of  Children  in  India.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth, 
price  3.C  6d. 

MANNING  {His  Eminence  Cardinal)- -The  True  Story  of  the  Vatican 
Council.    Crown  8vo.  price  5*. 

MARKHAM  {Capt.  Albert  Hastings)  R.N— The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic  Expedition 
of  187 <-6  With  Six  Full-page  Illustrations,  Two  Maps,  and  Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts'.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  Polar  Reconnaissance:  being  the  Voyage  of  the  <Isbj6rn'  to 

Novaya  Zemlya  in  1879.    With  10  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pnee  16,. 

MARTINEAU  {Gertrude)— Outline  Lessons  on  Morals.  Small 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

McGRATH  {Terence)— Pictures  from  Ireland.    New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s. 

MTtT?VT)TTH  (M  A )  —  Theotokos,  the  Example  for  Woman 
^^iSd/bfpermiLion,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.    Revised  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Denison.    321™.  lnnp  cloth,  is.  bd. 
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MERRITT {Henry)— Art-Criticism  and  Romance.  With  Recollections 

and  Twenty-three  Illustrations  in  eau-forte,  by  Anna  Lea  Merritt.  2  vols. 
Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  25-r. 

MILLER  (Edward)— The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 
or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large  post  8vo. 
price  25J. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State.    Large  crown  8vo. 

cloth,  price  Js.  6d. 

MILNE  (James) — Tables  of  Exchange  for  the  Conversion  of  Sterling 

Money  into  Indian  and  Ceylon  Currency,  at  Rates  from  is.  8d.  to  2s.  3^.  per 
Rupee.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  .price  £2.  2s. 

MINCHIN  (J.  G.) — Bulgaria  since  the  War  :  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 

Autumn  of  1879.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3.?.  6d. 

MOCKLER  (E.) — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  it  is 

spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic  and  Roman 
characters.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  S-f. 

MORELL  (J.  R.) — Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important  French 
Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

MORSE  (E.  S.)  Ph.D.— First  Book  of  Zoology.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

MUNRO  (Major- Gen.  Sir  Thomas)  Bart.  X.C.B.,  Governor  of  Madras. 
Selections  from  his  Minutes  and  other  Official  Writings.  Edited, 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I. 
CLE.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  30J. 

NELSON  (J.  H.)  M.A. — A  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study  of 
the  Hindu  Law.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  gs. 

NEWMAN  (J.  H)  D.D. — Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of. 

Being  Selections  from  his  various  Works.    Arranged  with  the  Author's 
personal  Approval.    Fifth  Edition.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
***  A  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can  be  had, 
price  2s.  6d. 

New  Werther.    By  Loki.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  " 
NICHOLSON  (Edward  Byron) — The  Gospel  according  to  the 

Hebrews.  Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated  with  a  Critical  Analysis  of 
the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating  to  it.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  9J.  6ci. 

A  New  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

The  Rights  of  an  Animal.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 
NICOLS  (Arthur)  E.G.S.,  F.R.G. S.— Chapters  from  the  Physical 

History  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Palseontolocv 
With  numerous  Illustrations,    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

Nuces  :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer 

New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.    Crown  8vo.  each  is. 

***  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together  in  cloth,  price  3J. 
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OATES  (Frank) F.R.G.S. — Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria  Falls. 

A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G. 
Oates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  4  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  21s. 

OGLE  (W.)  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. — Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 

Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.    Royal  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
GMEARA  {Kathleen) — Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne : 

His  Life  and  Work.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Js.  6d. 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.     Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5*. 

OTTLEY  (Henry  Bicker steih)  The  Great  Dilemma:  Christ  His  own 
Witness  or  His  own  Accuser.    Six  Lectures.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  West- 
minster, Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

OWEN(F.  M.) — John  Keats  :  a  Study.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

OWEN  (Rev.  Robert)  B.D. — Sanctorale  Catholicum;  or,  Book  of 
Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  i8j. 

An  Essay  on  the  Communion  of  Saints.    Including  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  Cultus  Sanctorum.    Price  2s. 

OXENHAM  (Rev.  F.  Nvtcombe) — What  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment.  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Enquiry  into  the 
Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  .    .. . 

***  Parts  I.  and  II.  complete  in  one  volume,  cloth,  Js. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parch- 
ment antique,  6s.  each  ;  vellum,  p.  6d.  each. 
Shakspere's  Works.    Now  publishing  in  Twelve  Monthly  Volumes. 

Eighteenth   Century  Essays.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobson.    With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott,  R.A. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.    Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 

Master  at  Eton.    With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma  Tadema. 

Etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems.    With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 

Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne. 
Shakspere's  Sonnets.     Edited  by  Edward  Dowden,  Author  of 

'  Shakspere  :  his  Mind  and  Art,'  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold 

Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 
English    Odes.     Selected  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse,  Author  of 

'  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern  Europe/     With  Frontispiece  on  India 

paper  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A. R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.    By  Thomas  A  Kempis.  A  revised 

Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a  Design  by  W.  ii. 
Richmond. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess  :  a  Medley.   With  a  Miniature  Frontis- 
piece by  H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by  Gordon  Browne. 
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Parchment  Library — continued. 

Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.    Dedicated  to  Lady 

Shelley.    With  Preface  by  Richard  Garnet  and  a  Miniature  Frontispiece. 
Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.'  With  a  Miniature  Portrait  in  eau-forte 
by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron. 

PARKER  {Joseph)  D.D. — The  Paraclete  :  An  Essay  on  the  Personality 
and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference  to  current  discussions. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  price  12s. 

PARR  {Copt.  H.  Hallam,  C.M.G.)—A  Sketch  of  the  Kafir  and 
Zulu  Wars:  Guadana  to  Isandhlwana.  With  Maps.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5-r. 

PARSLOE    {Joseph)  —  Our   Railways.     Sketches,   Historical  and 

Descriptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  &c,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

PA  TTISON  {Mrs.  Mark) — The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France.  With 

Nineteen  Steel  Engravings.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  32s. 

PAUL  {C.  Kegan) — William  Godwin:  His  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries. With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin 
and  his  Wife.    2  vols.    Square  post  8vo.  price  28j. 

The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.    Being  Essays  by  William 

Godwin  never  before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Letters  to  Imlay.  New  Edition  with 
Prefatory  Memoir  by.  Two  Portraits  in  eau-forte  by  Anna  Lea  Merritt. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

PEARSON  {Rev.  S.)—  Week-day  Living.    A  Book  for  Young  Men 

and  Women.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5^. 

PENRICE  (Maj.  J.)  B.A. — A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  the 

Ko-ran.  With  Copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explanations  of  the 
Text.    4to.  price  2  if. 

PESCHEL  {Dr.  Oscar) — The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution.    Large  crown  8vo.  price  9^. 

PETERS  {F.  A.) — The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Trans- 
lated by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

PIDGEON  {£>.)—  An  Engineer's  Holiday  ;  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  0°  to  0°.    2  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  \6s. 

PINCHES  {Thomas)  M.A. — Samuel  Wilberforce  :  Faith — Service — 
Recompense.  Three  Sermons.  With  a  Portrait  of  Bishop  Wilberforce 
(after  a  Portrait  by  Charles  Watkins).    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^r.  6d. 

PLAYFAIR  {Lieul.-Col.)  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul- General  m 
Algiers. 

Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

Illustrated  by  facsimiles  of  Brace's  original  Drawings,  Photographs,  Maps,  &c. 
Royal  4to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  price  £3.  2s. 

POLLOCK  {Frederick) — Spinoza,  his  Life  and  Philosophy.  Demy 

8vo.  cloth,  price  \6s. 

POLLOCK  {W.  H.)— Lectures  on  French  Poets.    Delivered  at  the 

Royal  Institution.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 
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POOR  (Laura  E.) — Sanskrit  and  its  Kindred  Literatures.  Studies 

in  Comparative  Mythology.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

PRESBYTER — Unfoldings  of  Christian  Hope.  An  Essay  shewing 
that  the  Doctrine  contained  in  the  Damnatory  Clauses  of  the  Creed  com- 
monly called  Athanasian  is  Unscriptural.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  4s.  6d. 

PRICE  (Prof.  Bonamy) — Currency  and  Banking.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6*. 
Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.    Being  the  Substance 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford.    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Large  post  8vo.  price  $s. 

Proteus  and  Amadeus.  A  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Aubrey  De  Vere. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5.?. 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell  and  the 
Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Genesis.  By  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.  A.  ;  with  Homilies  by  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  F.Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  and  Intro- 
ductions to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cotterill,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
1  Whitelaw,  M.A.    Sixth  Edition.    One  vol.  price  1  $s. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  George  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart,  Rev.  J.  Urquhart, 
and  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.    Price  16s. 

Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With  Intro- 
ductions by  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave,  and  Homilies  by 
Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson, 
Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar.  Second 
Edition.    Price  15*. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B.  ;  with  Homilies  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D. 
Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  White- 
law,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Price  i$s. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A* ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  S.  R. 
Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  De  Pressense,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney,  M.A.  ;  and  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Price  12s.  6d. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.  ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A., 
Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  Rev.  Professor 
J.  Thomson,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Price  ioj.  6d. 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  j  with  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  B.  Dale. 
Fourth  Edition.    Price  15*. 

1  Kings.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.    With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E.  de  Pressense,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  A 
Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev.  J.  Urquhart.  Third 
Edition.    Price  15  J. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.    By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 

M.A.:  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  LL.B,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A  Rev  F.  Hastings, 
Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie,  LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A  Rev  U  ^ood 
B.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell.  Fifth 
Edition.    One  vol.  price  12s.  6d. 
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Punjaub  (The)  and  North-Western  Frontier  of  India.     By  an 

Old  Punjaubee.    Crown  8vo.  price  Si. 
Rabbi  Jeshua.    An  Eastern  Story.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y.  6d. 
RADCLIFFE  {Frank  R.  Y.)— The  New  Politicus.   Small  crown  8vo. 

Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

RAVENSHAW  {John  Henry)  B.C.S.—Gavr:  Its  Ruins  and  Inscrip- 
tions. Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  44  Photographic  Illustrations/  and  25 
facsimiles  of  Inscriptions.    Royal  4to.  cloth,  price  £■$•  I3S-  ^d. 

READ  {Carveth)— On  the  Theory  of  Logic  :  An  Essay.    Crown  8vo. 

price  6s. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.   Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 
RENDELL  {J.  M.) — Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of  Madeira. 

With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

REYNOLDS  {Rev.  J.  W.)— The  Supernatural  in  Nature.  A 

Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  1 4 J. 
The  Mystery  of  Miracles.    By  the  Author  of  '  The  Supernatural 
in  Nature. '    New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

RIBOT  {Prof.   Th.) — English    Psychology.     Second   Edition.  A 

Revised  and  Corrected  Translation  from  the  latest  French  Edition.  Large  pest 
8vo.  price  gs. 

Heredity  :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena,  its  Laws, 
its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.    Large  crown  8vo.  price  gs. 

ROBERTSON  {The  late  Rev.  F.  W.)  M.A.,  of  Brighton.— -Life  and 
Letters  of.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen. 

I.    Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.    With  Steel  Portrait.  Crown 

8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 
II.    Library  Edition,  in  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait.    Price  12s. 
III.    A  Popular  Edition,  in  I  vol.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sermons.    Four  Series.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  3-r.  6d.  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.    Preached  at  Cheltenham, 
Oxford,  and  Brighton.    Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  "]s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Genesis.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price 

3-r.  6d. 

Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  New  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.    A  New 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5J-. 

An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.'    (Dedicated  by 

Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s. 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.  Translated  from  the  German 

of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half-morocco. 
*»*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  price  2s.  6d. 

RODWELL  {G.  F.)  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.—  Etna:  A  History  of  the 
Mountain  and  its  Eruptions.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Square  Svo. 
cloth,  price  0^. 
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ROLLESTON  (T.  W.  H.)  B.A.-Tn*  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus 

SSXSS/18  Greek' with  a  Preface  and  Notes-  ^  S 

Rosmini's  Philosophical  System.    Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of  th* 
^io^r?hy'  Intr°dUCti0n'  and  Notes  b?  THOMAf  dIvIso^ 

*OSS  {Alexander)  £.Z>.-Memoir  of  Alexander  Ewing,  Bishop  of 
Sd  Isle6'    SeC°nd  and  Cheaper  Edition-    Demy  8vo.  cloth?  price 

SALTS  (Rev.  Alfred)  LL.D.— Godparents  at  Confirmation.    With  ai 

Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  price 7L 

SAL  VA  TOR  {Archduke  Z*^)_Levkosia,  the  Capital  of  Cyprus. 

Crown  4to.  cloth,  price  \os.  6d.  us" 

SAMUift\^£fs  6^~JEWISH  LlFE  IN  THE  East.    Small  crown  8vo. 

SAYCE  (Rev.  Archibald  Henry)— Introduction  to  the  Science  of 

.Language.    2  vols.    Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  25J. 
Scientific  Layman.    The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  •  are  thev 

Incompatible  ?    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

SCO  ONES  (W.  Baptiste)— Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters  •■ 

A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the  Paston 
Letters  to  the  Present  Time.     Second  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth 
price  gs.  ' 

SCOTT  (Robert  H.)— Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings.  Second  I 
Edition.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 

SHAKSPEARE  (Charles)—  Saint    Paul    at    Athens.  Spiritual 

Christianity  in  relation  to  some  aspects  of  Modern  Thought.  Five  Sermons 
preached  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Westbourne  Park.  With  a  Preface  bv  the 
Rev.  Canon  Farrar. 

SHELLE  Y  (Lady) — Shelley  Memorials  from  Authentic  Sources. 

With  (now  first  printed)  an  Essay  on  Christianity  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley' 
With  Portrait.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

SHLLLITO  (Rev.  Joseph)— Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations,  and! 
Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

SHIPLE  Y  (Rev.  Orby)  M.A.— Church  Tracts  :  or,  Studies  in  Modern 

Problems.    By  various  Writers.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.  price  5-r.  each. 
Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Relation  to  Sin.    Topics  for  Thought 

in  Times  of  Retreat.  Eleven  Addresses  delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three 
Days  to  Persons  living  in  the  World.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  \zs. 
Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St.  Johannis 
Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans  Tharau,  from  the 
German  'Memorials  of  Amalie  von  Lasaulx.'  Second  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  js.  6d. 

SMITH  (Edward)  M.D.,  LL.B.,  E.R.S. — Health  and  Disease,  as 
Influenced  by  the  Daily,  Seasonal,  and  other  Cyclical  Changes  in  the  Human 
System.    A  New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  p.  6d. 

Practical  Dietary  for  Families,  Schools,  and  the  Labouring 
Classes.    A  New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  $s.  6d. 

Tubercular  Consumption  in  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 
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SPEDDING  {James)—  Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary,  Political, 
and  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 

Evenings  with  a  Reviewer  ;  or,  Bacon  and  Macaulay.  With  a 
Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C.  3  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price 
1 8*. 

S1APFER  (Paul)— Shakspeare  and  Classical  Antiquity  :  Greek  and 

Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare's  Plays.    Translated  by  Emily  J. 
Carey.    Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

St.  Bernard.  A  Little  Book  on  the  Love  of  God.  Translated  by 
Marianne  Caroline  and  Coventry  Patmore.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d. 

STEPHENS   (Archibald  John)  LL.D.—The  Folkestone  Ritual 

Case.  The  Substance  of  the  Argument  delivered  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Respondents.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

STE  VENSON  (Rev.  W.  F.) — Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 
The  most  complete  Hymn  Book  published. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts  : — I.  For  Public  Worship. — 
II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III.  For  Children. 
*#*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging  from  Sd.  to  6s. 
Lists  and  full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

STE  VENSON  (Robert  Louis) — Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

STRA CHE  Y (Sir  John)  G.  C.S.I.,  and  Lieut. -Gen.  Richard  STRA  CHE  Y, 
R.E.,  F.R.S. — The  Finances  and  Public  Works  of  India,  from 
1869  TO  1 88 1.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  \%s. 

STRECKER-  WLSLLCENUS— Organic  Chemistry.    Translated  and 

Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  J. 
Greenaway,  F.I.C.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  21s. 

SULL  Y  (James)  M.A.  —  Sensation  and  Intuition.     Demy  8vo. 

price  lor.  6d. 

Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism.    Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 

price  14J. 

SYME  (David) — Outlines   of   an   Industrial  Science.  Second 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Representative  Government   in    England.     Its   Faults  and 

Failures.    Second  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

TAYLOR  (Algernon)— Gviknke.  Notes  of  an  Autumn  Tour.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  4J.  6d. 

THOMSON  (J.  Turnbull)— Social  Problems  ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into 

the  Laws  of  Influence.   With  Diagrams.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  ior.  6d. 
TIDMAN  (Paul  P.) — Gold  and  Silver  Money.    Part  I.— A  Plain 

Statement.  Part  II.— Objections  Answered.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  is. 

TODHUNTER  (Dr.  J.)— A  Study  of  Shelley.    Crown  8vo.  cloth 

price  "Js.  ' 

TWLNLNG  (Louisa)— Workhouse  Visiting  and  Management  during 
Twenty-five  Years.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 
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UPTON  {Major  R.  D. )— Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia, 

Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  iar.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (H.  Halford)—T&sw  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  25J. 

VIATOR  ( Vacuus)— Flying  South.  Recollections  of  France  and  its 
Littoral.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 

VILLARI  (Professor)— Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times.  Trans- 
lated by  Linda  Villari.    2  vols.    Large  post  8vo.  price  24s. 

VYNER  (Lady  Mary)— Every  Day  a  Portion.  Adapted  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hood. Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  Square  crown  8vo. 
extra,  price  5^. 

WALDSTEIN  (Charles)  P/i.D.—Tke  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect  ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

WALLER  (Rev.  C.  R.)—Tmz  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Relation  of  All  Things.  Demy 
8vo.  price  12s. 

■  WALPOLE  ( C/ias.  George) — History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  With  5  Maps  and  Appen- 
dices.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  iar.  6d. 

WALSHE  ( Walter  Hayle)  M.D. — Dramatic  Singing  Physiologically 
Estimated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3-r.  6d. 

WATSON  (Sir  Thomas)  Bart.,  M.D.— The  Abolition  of  Zymotic 
Diseases,  and  of  other  similar  Enemies  of  Mankind.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3^.  6d. 

WEDMORE  (Erederiek) — The  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.  With 
Sixteen  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6d. 

WHEWELL  (William)  D.D. — His  Life  and  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas.  With  a  Portrait  from  a 
Painting  by  Samuel  Laurence.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  21; 

WHITE  (A.  D.)  LL.D—  Warfare  of  Science.  With  Prefatory  Note 
by  Professor  Tyndall.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  3J.  6d. 

WHITNE  Y(Prof.  William  Dwight) — Essentials  of  English  Grammar, 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.    Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

WICKSTEED  (P.  H.)— Dante:  Six  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

price  $s. 

WILLIAMS  (Rowland)  D.D. — Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and 
Collects  for  Devout  Persons.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  New  and  Popular 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  3-r.  &d. 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected  from  the  Writings  of  the  late 
Rowland  Williams,  D.D.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3j.  6d. . 

WILLIS  (R.)  M.D.— Servetus  and  Calvin  :  a  Study  of  an  Important 
Epoch  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Reformation.    8vo.  price  i6j. 
William  Harvey.    A  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  :  with  a  Portrait  of  Harvey  after  Faithorne.    Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  14^.    Portrait  separate. 
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WILSO N(Sir  Erasmus)— -Sews  of  the  Past.  With  Chromolithograph 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  text.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  12s.  *,,.-•. 

WILSON  (H.  ScMtz)— The  Tower  and  Scaffold.    A  Miniature 

Monograph.    Large  fcp.  8vo.  price  is. 
J  VO  LIS  TONE  CRAFT  (J^-Letters  to  Imlay.    New  Edition 

with  Prefatory  Memoir  by  C.  Kegan  Paul,  author  of  '  William  Godwin  :  His 

Friends  and  Contemporaries,'  &c     Two  Portraits  in  eauforte  by  Anna  Lea 

Merritt.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 
WOLTMANN  (Dr.   Alfred),   and    WOERMANN   (Dr.  Karl)— 

History  of  Painting.    Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.    Vol.  I.  Painting  in 

Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo. 

cloth,  price  28*. ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  price  301. 

WOOD  (Major- General  J.  Creighton)— Doubling   the  Consonant. 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

Word  was  Made  Flesh.    Short  Family  Readings  on  the  Epistles  for 

each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Year.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

WREN  (Sir  Christopher)— -His  Family  and  His  Times.    With  Original 

Letters,  and  a  Discourse  on  Architecture  hitherto  unpublished.    By  LUCY 

Phillimore.    Demy  8vo.    With  Portrait.    Price  14s-. 
WRIGHT  (Rev.  David)  itf.^.— Waiting  for  the  Light,  and  other 

Sermons.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
YOUMANS  (Eliza  A.)— An  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Observing 

Powers  of  Children,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  Botany. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Supplement,  by  Joseph  Payne,  F.C.P.,  Author  of 

'  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,'  &c.    Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

First  Book  of  Botany.     Designed  to  Cultivate  the  Observing 

Powers  of  Children.  With  300  Engravings.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

YOUMANS  (Edward  L.)  M.D.—A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on  the 

Basis  of  the  New  System.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC 

SERIES. 


I.  Forms  of  Water  :  a  Familiar  Expo- 

sition of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of 
Glaciers.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5.J. 

II.  Physics  and  Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts 
on  the  Application  of  the  Principles 
of  '  Natural  Selection '  and  '  Inheri- 
tance' to  Political  Society.  By  Walter 
Bagehot.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  4s. 

III.  Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.B.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  $s. 


IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
their  Relation.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  4s. 

V.  The  Study  of  Sociology.    By  Her- 

bert Spencer.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  $s. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion;  or,  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Flying.  By  J.  B. 
Pcttigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With 
130  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 
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VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.  D. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  5-r. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke,  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. With  31  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5*. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.  By  Professor 

Sheldon  Amos.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  5-r. 

XI.  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on 
Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomotion. 
By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  117 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  $s. 

XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and 
Darwinism.  By  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  (Strasburg  University).  With 
26  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edit.  Crown 
8vo.  price  5.C 

XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Fifteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  $s. 

XIV.  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  &c.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light 
and  Photography.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Vogel  (Polytechnic  Academy  of 
Berlin).  Translation  thoroughly  re- 
vised. With  100  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
g  uage.  By  William  D  wight  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  in  Yale  College,  Newhaven. 
Third  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

XVII.  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

XVIII.  The  Nature  of  Light.  With 
a  General  Account  of  Physical  Optics. 
By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 
With  188  Illustrations  and  a  Table 
of  Spectra  in  Chromo-lithography. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5*. 


XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess- 
mates. By  Monsieur  Van  Beneden, 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Louvain' 
Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  With  83  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

XX.  Fermentation.  By  Professor 
Schutzenberger,  Director  of  the  Che- 
mical Laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne. 
With  28  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.  By 
Professor  Bernstein,  of  the  University 
of  Halle.  With  91  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5-r. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its 
Relation  to  Music.  By  Professor 
Pietro  Blaserna,  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Rome.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  $s. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis. By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 
With  six  photographic  Illustrations  of 
Spectra,  and  numerous  engravings  on 
Wood.  Crown  Svo.  Second  Edition. 
Price  6s.  6d. 

XXIV.  A  History  of  the  Growth  of 
the  Steam  Engine.  By  Professor 
R.  H.  Thurston.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6s.  6d. 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science.  By 
Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

XXVI.  The  Human  Species.  By  Prof. 
A.  de  Quatrefages.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXVII.  Modern  Chromatics.  With 
Applications  to  Art  and  Industry.  By 
Ogden  N.  Rood.  With  130  original 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish  :  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  With  82 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  $s. 
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XXX.  The  Atomic  Theory.  By  Prof. 
Wurtz.  Translated  by  G.  Clemin- 
shaw,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

XXXI.  The  Natural  Conditions  of 
Existence  as  they  affect  Animal 
Life.  By  Karl  Semper.  With  2  Maps 
and  106  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5*. 

XXXII.  General  Physiology  of 
Muscles  and  Nerves.  By  Prof.  J. 
Rosenthal.  Second  Edition.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.  cloth,  price  5.?. 

XXXIII.  Sight  :  an  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  of  Monocular  and  Binocular 
Vision.  By  Joseph  le  Conte,  LL.  D. 
With  132  Illustrations.  Crown  8va 
cloth,  price  5^. 

XXXIV.  Illusions  :  a  Psychological 
Study.  By  James  Sully.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5-r. 


XXXV.  Volcanoes  :  what  they  are 

AND     WHAT     THEY     TEACH.  By 

Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  With 
92  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

XXXVI.  Suicide  :  an  Essay  in  Com- 
parative Moral  Statistics.  By  Prof.. 
E.  Morselli.  With  Diagrams.  Crown, 
8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

XXXVII.  The  Brain  and  its  Func- 
tions. By  J.  Luys.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

XXXVIII.  Myth  and  Science  :  an 
Essay.  By  Tito  Vignoli.  Crown. 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXXIX.  The  Sun.  By  Professor  Young. 
With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

XL.  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  :  a  Record 
of  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  the- 
Social  Hymenoptera.  By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  With  .5  Chromo- 
lithographic  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  $s. 


MILITARY 

ANDERSON'  {Col.  R.  P.)— Victories 
and  Defeats  :  an  Attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  Causes  which  have  led  to 
them.  An  Officer's  Manual.  Demy 
8vo.  price  14J. 

Army  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation :  a  Brief  Description 
of  its  Organisation,  of  the  Different 
Branches  of  the  Service  and  their  r$U 
in  War,  of  its  Mode  of  Fighting,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  Corrected  Edition, 
by  permission  of  the  Author,  by 
Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Demy 
Svo.  price  $s. 

BARRINGTON  { Capt.  J.  T, )— England 
on  the  Defensive  ;  or,  the  Problem 
of  Invasion  Critically  Examined. 
Large  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth, 
price  Js.  6d. 

BLUME  {Maj.  W.)  —  The  Operations 
of  the  German  Armies  in  France, 
from  Sedan  to  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1870-71.  With  Map.  From  the 
Journals  of  the  Head-quarters  Staff. 
Translated  by  the  late  E.  M.  Jones, 
Maj.  20th  Foot,  Prof,  of  Mil.  Hist., 
Sandhurst.    Demy  8vo.  price  gs. 


WORKS. 

BOGUSLAWSKI  {Capt.  A.  von)— Tac- 
tical Deductions  from  the  War 
OF  1870-1.  Translated  by  Colonel 
Sir  Lumley  Graham,  Bart.,  late  i8tb 
(Royal  Irish)  Regiment.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  Corrected.  Demy 
8vo.  price  "]s. 

BRACKENBVRY  {Col.  C.  B.,)  R.A., 
'  C.B. — Military  Handbooks  for 
Regimental  Officers.  I.  Military 
Sketching  and  Reconnaissance,  by- 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  J.  Hutchison,  and  Capt. 
H.  G.  MacGregor.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  15  Plates.  Small  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s.  II.  The  Elements  of  Modern- 
Tactics  Practically  applied  to  English 
Formations,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Wilkinson 
Shaw.  Fourth  Edition.  With  25 
Plates  and  Maps.  Small  cr.  8vo_ 
cloth,  price  gs. 

BRIALMONT  {Col.  A.)— Hasty  In- 
TRENCHMENTS.  Translated  by  Lieut. 
Charles  A.  Empson,  R.A.  With. 
Nine  Plates.    Demy  8vo.  price  6s. 

CLERY  (C.)  Lieut. -Col.  —Minor  Tac- 
tics. With  26  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fifth  and  revised  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  price  16s. 
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DU  VERNOIS  (Col.  von  Verdy)- 
Studies  in  Leading  Troops.  An 
authorised  and  accurate  Translation  by 
Lieutenant  H.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  71st 
Foot.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Demy  8vo. 
price  Js. 

GOETZE  (Capt.  A.  von)— Operations 
of  the  German  Engineers  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1870-1.  Published 
by  Authority,  and  in  accordance  with 
Official  Documents.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Colonel  G.  Graham, 
V.C.,  C.B.,  R.E.  With  6  large 
Maps.    Demy  8vo.  price  21s. 

HARRISON-  (Lieut- Col.  R.)  —  The 
Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Third  Edition. 
Oblong  321110.  roan,  with  pencil,  price 
3-r.  6d. 

IIELVIG  (Capt.  H.)—The  Operations 
of  the  Bavarian  Army  Corps. 
Translated  by  Captain  G.  S.  Schwabe. 
With  Five  large  Maps.  In  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  price  24J. 

Tactical  Examples  :  Vol.  I.  The 
Battalion,  price  15^.  Vol.  II.  The 
Regiment  and  Brigade,  price  iar.  6d. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Col. 
Sir  Lumley  Graham.  With  nearly 
300  Diagrams.    Demy  8vo.  cloth, 

HOFFBAUER  (Capt.)—  The  German 
Artillery  in  the  Battles  near 
Metz.  Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  German  Artillery.  Translated  by 
Captain  E.  O.  Hollist.  With  Map 
and  Plans.    Demy  8vo.  price  21s.  ■ 

LAYMANN  (Capt.)  —  1w.  Frontal 
Attack  of  Infantry.  Translated 
by  Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Crown 
8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &c.  By  a  Cavalry  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  12s. 

PARR  ( Capt  H.  Hallam)  CM.  G. — The 
Dress,  PIorses,  and  Equipment  of 
Infantry  and  Staff  Officers. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is. 

SCHAW(Col.  II.)— The  Defence  and 
Attack  of  Positions  and  Locali- 
ties. Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3-r.  6d. 


SCHELL  (Maj.  von)—  The  Operations 
of  the  First  Army  under  Gen. 
von  Goeben.  Translated  by  Col. 
C.  H.  von  Wright.  Four  Maps, 
demy  8vo.  price  gs. 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
under  Gen.  von  Steinmetz. 
Translated  by  Captain  E.  O.  Hollist. 
Demy  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

SCHELLENDORF  (Major-Gen.  B.  von) 
—The  Duties  of  the  General 
Staff.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Lieutenant  Hare.  Vol.  I.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

SCHERFF  (Maj.  TV.  von)— Studies  in 
the  New  Infantry  Tactics. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Colonel  Lumley  Graham. 
Demy  8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 

SUA  DWELL  (Maj. -Gen.)  C.B.—  Moun- 
tain Warfare.  Illustrated  by  the 
Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland. 
Being  a  Translation  of  the  Swiss 
Narrative  compiled  from  the  Works  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General 
H.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the 
Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appendix, 
Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks. 
Demy  8vo.  price  16s. 

SHERMAN  (Gen.  TV.  T.)—  Memoirs  of 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Com- 
mander of  the  Federal  Forces  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  By  Himself. 
2  vols.  With  Map.  Demy  8vo.  price 
24J.    Copyright  English  Edition. 

STUBBS  (Lieut. -Col.  F.  TV.)— The 
Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 
The  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equip- 
ment, and  War  Services.  Compiled 
from  Published  Works,  Official  Re- 
cords, and  various  Private  Sources. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  price  32J. 

STUMM  (Lieut.  Hugo),  German  Military 
Attache  to  the  Khivan  Expedition. — 
Russia's  Advance  Eastward 
Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of. 
Translated  by  Capt.  C.  E.  H.  Vincent, 
With  Map.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
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VINCENT  {Capt.  C.  E.  H.)—  Elemen- 
tary Military  Geography,  Re- 
connoitring, and  Sketching. 
Compiled  for  Non-commissioned  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  of  all  Arms.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Volunteer,  the  Militiaman,  and 
the  Regular  Soldier,  by  a 
Public  Schoolboy.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  $s. 

WARTENSLEBEN  {Count  H.  von.)— 
The  Operations  of  the  South 
Army  in  January  and  February, 
1871.  Compiled  from  the  Official 
War  Documents  of  the  Head-quar- 
ters of  the  Southern  Army.  Trans- 
lated by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright. 
With  Maps.    Demy  8vo.  price  6s. 


The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
under  Gen.  von  Manteuffel. 
Translated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von 
Wright.  Uniform  with  the  above. 
Demy  8vo.  price  9-r. 

WICKHAM  {Capt.  E.  H.,  R.A.) — 
Influence  of  Firearms  upon 
Tactics  :  Historical  and  Critical 
Investigations.  By  an  Officer  of 
Superior  Rank  (in  the  German 
Army).  Translated  by  Captain  E.  H. 
Wickham,  R.A.  Demy  8vo.  price 
js:  6d. 

WOINOVITS  {Capt.  I.)  —  Austrian 
Cavalry  Exercise.  Translated  by 
Captain  W.  S.  Cooke.  Crown  8vo. 
price  Js. 


POETRY. 


AD  A  ATS  (W.  D.—  Lyrics  of  Love, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  3^-.  6d. 

ADAM  OF  ST.  VICTOR — The  Litur- 
gical Poetry  of  Adam  of  St. 
Victor.  From  the  text  of  Gautier. 
With  Translations  into  English  in  the 
Original  Metres,  and  Short  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Digby  S.  Wrangham, 
M.A.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  printed  on 
hand-made  paper,  boards,  price  21s. 

Antiope  :  a  Tragedy.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

A  UBER  TINtf.  y.  )-Camoens'  Lusiads. 
Portuguese  Text,  with  Translation  by. 
Map  and  Portraits.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  price  30J. 

Seventy  Sonnets  of  Camoens.  Por- 
tuguese Text  and  Translation,  with 
some  original  Poems.  Dedicated  to 
Capt.  Richard  F.  Burton.  Printed  on 
hand  made  paper,  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  top,  price  Js.  6d. 

A  UCIIMUTY  {A.  C.)-Poemsof  Eng- 
lish Heroism  :  From  Brunanburgh 
to  Lucknow ;  from  Athelstan  to  Albert. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

A  VIA —The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse  by.     Fcp.  4to 
cloth,  price  15*. 


BANKS  {Mrs.  G.  Z.)— Ripples  and 
Breakers  :  Poems.  Square  8vo. 
cloth,  price  $s. 

BARNES  {William)— -Poems  of  Rural 
Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  8s.  6d. 

BENNETT  {Dr.  IV.  C.) -Narrative 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Fcp.  8vo. 
sewed,  in  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  is. 

Songs  for  Sailors.  Dedicated  by 
Special  Request  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  With  ■  Steel  Portrait 
and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  price 
3s.  6d. 

An  Edition  in  Illustrated  Paper 
Covers,  price  is. 

Songs  of  a  Song  Writer.  Crown 
ovo.  price  6s. 

BE VINGTON  {L.  S.)-Kw  Notes. 
bmall  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

BILLSON  {C.  7.)-The  Acharnians 
of  Aristophanes.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  is.  6d. 

BOWEN  {II  C.)  ^.-Simple  Eng- 
lish Poems.  English  Literature  for 
Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Parts.  Parts 
I.  II.  and  III.  price  6d.  each, 
and  Part  IV.  price  is. 
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BRYANT  {m  c.) -Poems.  Red-line 
Edition.  With  24  Illustrations  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  price  js.  6d. 

A  Cheap  Edition,   with  Frontis- 
piece.   Small  crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

BYRNNE  (E.  jS»V/^)-Milicent  :  a 
Poem.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s. 

Calderon's  Dramas  :  the  Wonder- 
Working  Magician— Life  is  a  Dream 
—the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Trans- 
lated by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 
Post  8vo.  price  iar. 

CLARKE  (Maty  ««)-Honey  from 
the  Weed.  Verses.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  Js. 

COL OMB  [Colonel)  -The  Cardinal 
Archbishop:  a  Spanish  Legend. 
In  29  Cancions.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  $s. 

CONWAY  (Hugh)— A  Life's  Idylls. 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s.  6d. 
COPPEE  (Francois) — L'Exilee.  Done 
into  English  Verse,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Author,  by  I.  O.  L.  Crown 
8vo.  vellum,  price  $s. 

DA  VIES  ( T.  Hart)— Catullus.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

DE  VERE  (Audrey)— The  Foray  of 
Queen  Meave,  and  other  Legends  of 
Ireland's  Heroic  Age.  Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  5j. 

Alexander  the  Great  :  a  Dramatic 
Poem.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

The  Infant  Bridal,  and  other  Poems. 
A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  Js.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
other  Poems.    Small  cr.  8vo.  price  $s. 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  :  a  Dra- 
matic Poem.    Large  fcp.  8vo.  price  $s. 

Antarand  Zara:  an  Eastern  Romance. 
Inisfail,  and  other  Poems,  Medita- 
tive and  Lyrical.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Fall  of  Rora,  The  Search 
after  Proserpine,  and  other  Poems, 
Meditative  and  Lyrical.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
DOBELL  (Mrs.  Horace)— Ethelstone, 
Eveline,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


DOBSON  (Austin)  -  Vignettes  w 
Khyme,  and  Vers  de  Societe.  Third 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  $s. 
Proverbs  in  Porcelain.  By  the 
Author  of  'Vignettes  in  Rhyme.' 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Dorothy  :  a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac 
Verse.  W.th  Preface.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5.'. 

DOWDEN  (Edward)    LL. A-Poems 
Second  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  $s. 
Shakspere's  Sonnets.  With  Introduc- 
tion. Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  Js.  6d. 

DOWNTON  (Rev.  H.)  M.A.-Hvuxs 
and  Verses.  Original  and  Trans- 
lated. Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3s.  6d.  1 

DUTT  (Tone)— A  Sheaf  Gleaned  m 
F rench  Fields.  New  Edition,  with 
Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of 
Hindustan.  With  an  Introductory 
Memoir  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  Small 
crown  8vo.  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  price  $s. 

EDWARDS     (Rev.     Basil)  —  Minor 

Chords  ;  or,  Songs  for  the  Suffering  : 

a  Volume  of  Verse.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,. 

price  3s.  6d. ;  paper,  price  2s.  6d. 
ELDRYTH  (Maud)— Margaret,  and 

other  Poems.   Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 

price  3s.  6d. 
ELLIOT  (Lady  Charlotte)— Medusa  and 

other  Poems.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 

6s. 

ELLIOTT  (Ebenezer),  The  Corn  Law 
Rhymer.  — Poems.  Edited  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 
Antigua.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  lis. 

English  Odes.  Selected,  with  a  Critical 
Introduction  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse, 
and  a  miniature  frontispiece  by 
Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.R.A.  Elzevir 
8vo.  limp  parchment  antique,  price 
6s.  ;  vellum,  "js.  6d. 

Epic  of  Hades  (The).  By  the  Author 
of '  Songs  of  Two  Worlds.'  Thirteenth 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  Js.  6d. 
***  Also  an  Illustrated  Edition,  with 
seventeen  full-page  designs  in  photo- 
mezzotint  by  George  R.  Chapman. 
4to.  cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price  25*.; 
and  a  Large  Paper  Edition  with  Por- 
trait,  price  ioj.  6d. 
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EVANS  {Anne)—  Poems  and  Music. 
With  Memorial  Preface  by  Ann 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  Large  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  "]s. 

COSSE  [Edmund  IV.) — New  Poems. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7j.  6d. 

GREENOUGH  (Mrs.  Richard)— Mary 
Magdalene  :  a  Poem.  Large  post 
Svo.  parchment  antique,  bevelled 
boards,  price  6s. 

CROTE  (A.  A)— Rip  van  Winkle  :  a 
Sun  Myth  ;  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  price  $s 

G URNE  Y  (Rev.  Alfred)- -The  Vision  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

Gwen  :  a  Drama  in  Monologue.  By  the 
Author  of  the  '  Epic  of  Hades. '  Third 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

HA  WKER  (Roil.  Stephen)— The  Poeti- 
cal Works  of.    Now  first  collected 
and  arranged .  With  a  Prefatory  Notice 
by  J.  G.  Godwin.    With  Portrait 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

HA  IVTRE  Y (Edward  M.  )-Corydalis  • 
a  Story  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d 

HELLON(H.  C.)-Daphnis:  a  Pastoral 
Poem.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price 
is.  6d. 

HICKEY  (E.  //.,_a  Sculptor,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth 
price  5j-.  ' 

HOLMES  (E  G.  ^.)-Pokms.  First  and 
Second  Series.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  tr. 
each.  J 

INCHBOLD  (J.  ^.)_Annus  Amoris  • 
fconnets.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  4_r.  6d. 

JENKINS  (Rev.  Canon)- The  Girdle 
Legend  of  Prato.  Small  crown 
ovo.  cloth,  price  2s. 

Alfonso  Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Con- 
spirator: an  Historical  Tragedy  in 
Five  Acts.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth 
price  3s.  6d.  ' 

KING  (Edward) -Echoes  from  the 
Orient.  With  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d 

KING  (Mrs.  Hamilton)-^.  Disciples'. 
Fourth  Edition    with   Portrait  and 
Wotes.    Crown  8vo.  price  7*  6d. 
Aspromontf  and  other  p  g 
Edition.    Fcp.Svo.  price  4,.  6d 


LANG  (A.)-XXXU  Ballades  in  Blue 
China.  Elzevir  8vo.  parchment, 
price  $s. 

LEIGH  (Arran  and  Ida)— Bellero- 
Ph6n.      Small    crown    8vo.  cloth 
price  5j. 

LEIGIITON  (jW/)_RECords  and 
other  Poems.  With  Portrait.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Js.  6d. 

LOCKER  (F.)—  London  Lyrics.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  price  6s. 

Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  With 
Frontispiece  by  the  Author.  Elzevir 
ovo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

LOWNDES    (Henry)  _  Poems  and 
Translations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth 
price  6s.  ' 

LUMSDEN  (Lieut. -Col.  H.  IV)—  Beo- 
wulfan  Old  English  Poem. 
Translated  into  Modern  Rhymes, 
ismall  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5*. 

MACLEAN  (Charles  Donald)— Latin 
and  Greek  Verse  Translations. 
bmall  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

MA(l!IrUnSJ0N  (pjrik>-)   M.A.,  and 
PALMER  (E.  H.)  M.A. -ohm 
Ludvig  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs 
Idylls,  and  Epigrams.   Fcp.  8vo' 
cloth,  price  5J. 

MEREDITH  (Owen)  [The  Earl  of 
LyttonJ—LvciLiL.  With  160  Illus- 
trations. Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  price  21s.  s 

MIDDLETON  (The  Lady) — Ballads. 
Square  i6mo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d 

fnfri?-n  rheW"den's  Tale,  Stories 
foi  Ch  ldren,  and  other  Poem,.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5.'. 

MORICE  (Rev.  F.  ^  M.A.-The 
Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of 
Pindar.  A  New  Translation  in  Eng^ 
lish  Verse.    Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  6d 

MORSHEAD  (E  D  A  \    T,^  w  ' 
Atrfiis      i  •       , )~ The  House 

fee£rs?  ft  ASn°0f 

Ver?'111^    TtT kted  int0  English 
Verse.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  t 

Aif^1/^-TjIE  Legend  op 
Allandai.e,  and  other  Poems  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6°  M 
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NADEN  (Constance  W.)— Songs  AND 
Sonnets  of  Spring  Time.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

NICHOLSON  (Edward  B. )  Librarian  of 
the  London  Institution— The  Christ 
Child,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  4*.  6d. 

NOAKE  (Major  R.  Conipton)  —  The 
Bivouac  ;  or,  Martial  Lyrist.  With 
an  Appendix  :  Advice  to  the  Soldier. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5^.  6d. 

NOEL  (TJie  Hon  Roden)—K  Little 
Child's  Monument.  Second 
Edition.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

NORRIS  (Rev.  Alfred)— The  Inner 
and  Outer  Life  Poems.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

Ode  of  Life  (The).  By  the  Author  of 
'The  Epic  of  Hades'  &c.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5-r. 

O'HAGAN  (>S«)— The  Song  of 
Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  Large  post  8vo.  parchment 
antique,  price  I  or.  6d. 

PAUL  (C.  Kegan)— Goethe's  Faust.  A 
New  Translation  in  Rhyme.  Crown 
8vo.  price  6s. 

PAYNE  (John)— Songs  of  Life  and 
Death.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

PENNELL  (H.  Cholmondelcy)—~PEGASVS 
Resaddled.  By  the  Author  of '  Puck 
on  Pegasus,'  &c.  &c.  With  Ten  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  George  Du 
Maurier.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  4to. 
cloth  elegant,  price  12s.  6d. 

PFEIFFER  (Emily)— Glan  Alarch  : 
His  Silence  and  Song :  a  Poem. 
Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Gerard's  Monument  and  other  Poems. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s. 

Quarterman's  Grace,  and  other 
Poems.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

Poems.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

Sonnets  and  Songs.    New  Edition. 

i6mo.  handsomely  printed  and  bound 

in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  4s. 
Under  the  Aspens  :    Lyrical  and 

Dramatic.    Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait, 

cloth,  price  6s.  I 


PIKE  (Warburton)—Tvi%  Inferno  of 
Dante  Alighieri.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  $s. 

RHOADES  (>;k«)-The  Georgics  of 
Virgil.     Translated  into  English 
verse.      Small   crown  8vo.  cloth 
price  $s.  ' 

ROBINSON  (A.  Mary  P.)- A  Handful 
of  Honeysuckle.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth 
price  3j.  6d. 

The  Crowned  Hippolytus.  Trans- 
lated  from  Euripides.     With  New 
Poems.     Small   crown  8vo.  cloth 
price  Sj. 

SHELLEY  (Percy  Bysshe)  —  Poems 
Selected  from.  Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shelley.  With  Preface  by  Richard 
Gamett.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
with  miniature  frontispiece,  Elzevir 
8vo.  limp  parchment  antique,  price  6s. ; 
vellum,  price  "]s.  6d. 

Six  Ballads  about  King  Arthur. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  3^.  6d. 

SKINNER  (James)— Ccelestia.  The 
Manual  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Latin 
Text  side  by  side  with  an  English 
Interpretation  in  Thirty-six  Odes  wkh 
Notes,  and  a  plea  for  the  study  of 
Mystical  Theology.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds.  By  the  Author 
of  'The  Epic  of  Hades.'  Seventh 
Edition.  Complete  in  one  Volume, 
with  Portrait.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  Js.  6d. 

Songs  for  Music.  By  Four  Friends. 
Containing  Songs  by  Reginald  A. 
Gatty,  Stephen  H.  Gatty,  Greville  J. 
Chester,  and  Juliana  Ewing.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  $s. 

STEDM AN  (Edmund  Clarence)  —Lyrics 
and  Idylls,  with  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Js.  6d. 

STEVENS  (William)- The  Truce  of 
God,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Sweet  Silvery  Sayings  of  Shake- 
speare. Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
js.  6d. 

TA  YLOR  (Sir  H.)—  Works  Complete  in 
Five  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  30J. 
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TENNYSON  {Alfred)  —  Works  Com- 
plete:— 

The  Imperial  Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  7  vols.  Demy  8vo.  price 
10s.  6d.  each;  in  Roxburgh  binding, 
12s.  6d. 

Author's  Edition.  In  Seven  Volumes. 
Post  8vo.  cloth  gilt ;  or  half-morocco. 
Roxburgh  style. 

Cabinet  Edition.  13  Volumes.  Each 
with  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
2s.  6d.  each. 

Cabinet  Edition.  13  vols.  Complete 
in  handsome  Ornamental  Case. 

The  Royal  Edition.  In  1  vol.  With 
25  Illustrations  and  Portrait.  Cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves, 
price  21s. 

The  Guinea  Edition.  Complete  in 
13  vols,  neatly  bound  and  enclosed 
in  box.  Cloth,  price  21s. ;  French 
morocco  or  parchment,  price  31^.  6d. 

Shilling  Edition.  In  13  vols,  pocket 
size,  ij.  each,  sewed. 

The  Crown  Edition.  Complete  in 
1  vol.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price 
6s.  ;  cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price 
7s.  6d.  ;  Roxburgh,  half-morocco, 
price  8s.  6d. 

***  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  other 
bindings. 

Tennyson's  Songs  Set  to  Music  by 
various  Composers.  Edited  by  W.  J. 
Cusins.  Dedicated,  by  express  per- 
mission, to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Royal  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  price 
21s. ;  or  in  half-morocco,  price  2$s. 

Original  Editions : — 

Ballads,  and  other  Poems.   Fcp.  8vo. 

cloth,  price  $s. 
Poems.    Small  8vo.  price  6s. 
Maud,  and  other  Poems.    Small  8vo. 

price  3s.  6d. 
The  Princess.    Small  8vo.  price  31. 6d. 
Idylls  of  the  King.    Small  8vo. 

price  5j. 

Idylls  of  the   King.  Complete. 

Small  8vo.  price  6s. 
The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems. 

Small  8vo.  price  4J.  6d. 
Gareth  and  Lynette.    Small  8vo. 

price  31, 


TENNYSON  (Alfred)— coni. 

Enoch  Arden,  &c.  Small  8vo.  price 
3f.  6d. 

In  Memoriam.    Small  8vo.  price  4J. 

Harold  :  a  Drama.  New  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Queen  Mary  :  a  Drama.  New  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Lover's  Tale.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
3^.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  above  Works. 

Super  royal  i6mo.  price  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth 

gilt  extra,  price  4s. 
Songs    from    the  above  Works. 

i6mo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.;  cloth  extra,. 

3J.  6d. 

Idylls  of  the  King,  and  other  Poems. 

Illustrated  by  Julia  Margaret  Cameron. 

2  vols,  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  cloth 

sides,  price  ,£6.  6s.  each. 
HoRiE  Tennysoniante  sive  Eclogse  e 

Tennysono  Latine  Redditse  Cura  A.  J. 

Church,  A.M.      Small  crown  8vo. 

cloth,  price  6s. 

Tennyson  for  the  Young  and  for 
Recitation.  Specially  arranged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.  Edited 
by  Emily  Shakespear.  32mo.  cloth 
limp,  2s.  ;  cloth  extra,  2s. 

\*  A  superior  Edition,  printed  in  red 
and  black,  on  antique  paper,  specially 
prepared.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
extra  gilt  leaves,  price  5.5-.;  and  in 
various  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 

THOMPSON  (Alice  C.)—  Preludes  :  a 
Volume  of  Poems.  Illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Thompson  (Painter  of  '  The 
Roll  Call').    8vo.  price  7j.  6d. 

TURING  (Rev.  Godfrey),  B.As.—Hxmks 
and  Sacred  Lyrics.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 

TOD  HUNTER  (Dr.  ?)-Laurella, 
and  other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Forest  Songs.     Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  3*.  6d, 

The  True  Tragedy  op  Rienzi  :  a 
Drama.    Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Alcestis:  a  Dramatic  Poem.  Extra 
fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

A  Study  of  Shelley.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  7s. 
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Translations  from  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Vittoria 
Colonna.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  -js.6d. 

TURNER  {Rev.  C.  Tennyson)— Sonnets, 
Lyrics,  and  Translations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  4r.  6d. 

Collected  Sonnets,  Old  and  New. 
With  Prefatory  Poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson  ;  also  some  Marginal 
Notes  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  a 
Critical  Essay  by  James  Spedding. 
Fcp.  8vo  cloth,  price  Js.  6d. 

WAL  TERS {Sophia  Lydia)— The  Brook  : 
a  Poem.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  2s.  6d. 

A  Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.  With 
21  Illustrations  by  Percival  Skelton, 
R.  P.  Leitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  and 
T.  R.  Pritchett.  Engraved  by 
J.  D.  Cooper.  Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price 
1 2s.  6d. 

J VA TERFI ELD  (W.)  —  Hymns  for 
Holy  Days  and  Seasons.  32mo. 
cloth,  price  is.  6d. 


^LiSau  yt7HE  °DES  °F  H0RAC* 

LATERALLY  TRANSLATED  I.N  MeTRF 

t>  cp.  Svo.  price  2s. 

WEBSTER  {Augusta)- Disguises:  a 
Drama.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  5j.  ' 

Wet  Days.  By  a  Farmer.  Small  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

WILK1NS  ( William)  -Songs  of  Study 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

WILL OUGHBY  {The  Hon.  Mrs.)-Ox 
the  North  Wind— Thistledown  • 
a  Volume  of  Poems.  Elegantly  bound, 
small  crown  Svo.  price  70-.  6d. 

WOODS  {James  Chapman)— A  Child  of 
the  People,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

YOUNG  {  W 'II. )  — Gottlob,  etcetera. 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 
YOUNGS  {Ella  Sharpe)— Paphus,  and 

other  Poems.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 

price  is.  6d. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 


BANK'S  (Mrs.  G.  L.)— God's  Provi- 
dence House.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  3-r.  6d. 

BETHAM-ED  WARDS  (Miss  M.) — 
Kitty.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  price  6s. 

Blue  Roses;  or,  Helen  Malinofska's 
Marriage.  By  the  Author  of  '  Vera.' 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  6s. 

FRISWELL  (J.  Hain)—Omz  of  Two  ; 
or,  The  Left-Handed  Bride.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 

GARRETT  (E.)-By  Still  Waters  :  a 
Stoiy  for  Quiet  Plours.  With  Seven 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

HARDY  (Thomas) — A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes.  Author  of  '  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.'  New  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  6s. 

The  Return  of  the  Native.  New 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

HOOPER  (Mrs.  G.)— The  House  of 
Raby.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 


INGELOW  (Jean)-Ovv  the  Skelligs: 
a  Novel.  With  Frontispiece.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

MACDONALD  (C.)— Malcolm.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on 
Steel.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  6s. 

The  Marquis  of    Lossie.  Fourth 

Edition.    With  Frontispiece.  Crown 

Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 
St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Third 

Edition.   With  Frontispiece.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

MASTERMAN  (J.)  —  Half-a-Dozen 
Daughters.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3-f.  6d. 

MEREDITH  (George)  —  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 
The  Egoist  :  A  Comedy  in  Narrative. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  Gifford) -Hermann 
Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 
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Pandurang  Hari;  or,  Memoirs  of  a 
Hindoo.  With  an  Introductory  Pre- 
face by  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere, 
G.C.S.I.,  C.B.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

PAUL  (Margaret  Agnes)— Gentle  and 
Simple  :  A  Story.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  price  6.?. 

SAUNDERS  (John)  —  Israel  Mort, 
Overman  :  a  Story  of  the  Mine. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Abel  Drake's  Wife.     Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 
Hirell.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 
SHAW  (Flora  Z.) -Castle  Blair;  a 

Story  of  Youthful  Lives.    New  and 

Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

STRETTON  (Hesba)  —  Through  a 
Needle's  Eye  :  a  Story.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


TA  YLOR  (Col.Meadows)  C.S.I.,M.R.I.A. 
Seeta  :  a  Novel.    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Tippoo  Sultaun  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 

War.  New  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 
Ralph  Darnell.    New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.    With  Frontispiece.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 
A  Noble  Queen.    New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.    With  Frontispiece.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

The    Confessions    of    a  Thug. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Tara  :  a  Mahratta  Tale.    Crown  8vo. 
price  6s. 

THOMAS  (May)— A  Fight  for  Life. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontis- 
piece.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.  By  the  Author 
of  'St.  Olave's.'  Illustrated.  Price 
3*.  6d. 

BARLEE  (.£//«?«)— Locked  Out:  a  Tale 
of  the  Strike.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  u.  6d. 

BONWICK  (J.)  E.R.G.S.-Thz  Tas- 
manian  Lily.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

Mike  Howe,  the  Bushranger  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3*.  6d. 

Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  By  the  Editor 
of  'Men  who  have  Risen.'  A  Book 
of  Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  With  Four  Illustrations  by 
C.  Doyle.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3*.  6d. 

Children's  Toys,  and  some  Elementary 
Lessons  in  General  Knowledge  which 
they  teach.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5*. 


COLERIDGE  (^)-Pretty  Lessons 
in  Verse  for  Good  Children, 
with  some  Lessons  in  Latin,  in  Easy 
Rhyme.  A  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated. Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3s.  6d.  r 

D'ANVERS  (AT.  *.)_Little  Minnie's 
wRPv.UBt^S  :  an  Ever7-day  Chronicle. 
With  4  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Hughes 
Fcp.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

PwlEv.D  1  Ta Jale  of  Clouds  and  Sunshine. 
With  4  Illustrations.  Extra  fcp.  Svo 
cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Pixie's  Adventures  ;  or,  the  Tale  of 

^        ,e\    With  21  Illustrations, 
iomo.  cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

Nanny's  Adventures  :  or,  the  Tale  of 

a.Goat.   Wlth  12  Illustrations.  i6mo 
cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

DA  ^frf  a{G-   Ck™W<r)  -  Rambles 
A£VENTURES  0F  our  School 

Uon*.    New  and   Cheaper  Edition 
Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 
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DRUMMOND  {Miss)—  Tripp's  Build- 
ings. A  Study  from  Life,  with 
Frontispiece.  Small  crown  8vo.  price 
3J.  6d. 

EDMONDS  {Herbert)  —  Well  Spent 
Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modern  Biogra- 
phies. New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

EVAN'S  (Mart)— Thk  Story  of  our 
Father's  Love,  told  to  Children; 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 
Theology  for  Children.  With  Four 
Illustrations.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  is.  6d. 

FARQ UHARSON  (M.) 

I.  Elsie    Dinsmore.     Crown  8vo. 
price  y.  6d. 

II.  Elsie's  Girlhood.     Crown  8vo. 
price  3J-.  6d. 
III.  Elsie's  Holidays  at  Roselands. 
Crown  8vo.  price  3-r.  6</. 

HERFORD  (Brooke)— Tun  Story  of 
Religion  in  England  :  a  Book  for 
Young  Folk.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^-. 

INGE  LOW  (yean)—  The  Little 
Wonder-horn.  With  Fifteen  Illus- 
trations.   Small  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

JOHNSON(  Virginia  JT.)_The  Catskill 
Fairies.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Fredericks.    Cloth,  price  $s. 

KER  (David)—  The  Boy  Slave  in 
Bokhara:  a  Tale  of  Central  Asia. 
With  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  3-r.  6d- 

The  Wild  Horseman  of  the  Pampas. 
Illustrated.  New  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

LA  MO  NT  (Martha  MacDonald)— The 
Gladiator  :  a  Life  under  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Century.  With  4  Illustrations  by 
H.  M.  Paget.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3-r.  6d. 

LEANDER  (Richard)  —  Fantastic 
Stories.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Paulina  B.  Granville.  With  Eight 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  M.  E. 
Fraser-Tytler.    Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

LEE  (Holme) — Her  Title  of  Honour. 
A  Book  for  Girls.  New  Edition. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
price  $s. 


LE  WIS  (Mary  A.) -A  Rat  with  Th ree 
Tales.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
With  Four  Illustrations  by  Catherine 
F.  Frere.    Price  3*.  6d. 

MC  CLINTOCK  (Z.)-Sir  Spangle 
and  the  Dingy  Hen.  Illustrated. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

MAC  KENNA  (S.  J.)—  Plucky  Fel- 
lows. A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Six 
Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

At  School  with  an  Old  Dragoon. 
With  Six  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price 
3s.  6d. 

MAIDEN  (H  £.)—  Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses: Two  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated. 
Small  crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Master  Bobby.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Christina  North.'  With  Six  Illus- 
trations.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 

NAAKE  (J.  T.)—  Slavonic  Fairy 
Tales.  From  Russian,  Servian, 
Polish,  and  Bohemian  Sources.  With 
4  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  price  5*. 

PEIIETAN(E.)— The  Desert  Pastor. 

Jean  Jarousseau.    Translated  from 

the  French.    By  Colonel  E.  P.  De 

L'Hoste.    With  a  Frontispiece.  New 

Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 
REANEY  (Mrs.  G.  S.)—  Waking  and 

Working;  or,  From  Girlhood  to 

Womanhood.      New   and  Cheaper 

Edition.    With  a  Frontispiece.  Cr. 

8vo.  price  3s.  6a. 
Blessing  and  Blessed  :  a  Sketch  of 

Girl  Life.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 
Rose  Gurney's  Discovery.    A  Book 

for  Girls.   Dedicated  to  their  Mothers. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3*.  6d. 
English  Girls:  Their  Place  and  Power. 

With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 

Third  Edition.      Fcp.   8vo.  cloth, 

price  2s.  6d. 
Just  Anyone,  and  other  Stories.  Three 

Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo.  cloth,  price 

is.  6d. 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories. 

Three  Illustrations.     Royal  i6mo. 

price  is.  6d. 
Sunshine  Jenny  and  othe  Stories. 

3  Illustrations.    Royal  i6mo.  cloth, 

price  is.  6d. 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.'s  Publications. 


ROSS  {Mrs.  £.),  ('Nelsie  Brook')  — 
Daddy's  Pet.  A  Sketch  from 
Humble  Life.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is. 

SADLER  (S.  W.)  R.N.—Thtl  African 
Cruiser:  a  Midshipman's  Adventures 
on  the  West  Coast.  With  Three 
Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Seeking  his  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 
With  Four  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

Seven  Autumn  Leaves  from  Fairy 
Land.  Illustrated  with  Nine  Etchings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  $s.  6d. 

STOCKTON  {Frank  R.) — A  Jolly  Fel- 
lowship. With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5/. 

TORR  {Francis)  and  TURNER  (Hawes) . 
Canterbury  Chimes;  or,  Chaucer 
Tales  retold  to  Children.  With  Six 
Illustrations  from  the  Ellesmere  MS. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3*.  6d. 


STRETTON  {Hesba)  -David  Lloyd's 
Last  Will.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  Edition.  Royal  i6mo. 
price  2s.  6d. 

The  Wonderful  Life.  Sixteenth 
Thousand.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price 
2s.  6d.  v 

Sunnyland  Stories.  By  the  Author  of 
'Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.'  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Small  8vo.  price 
Zs.  6d. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for 
Children'.  By  a  Lady.  With  3  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
4s.  6d. 

WHITAKER  {Florence)  —Christy's  In- 
heritance. A  London  Story.  Illus- 
trated.   Royal  i6mo.  price  is.  6d. 

ZIMMERN  {H.)—  Stories  in  Precious 
Stones.  With  Six  Illustrations, 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  fy. 


LONDON  :    PRINTED  BY 
SPOTTISWOODE    AND    CO.,    NEW-STREET  SQUARE 
AND    PARLIAMENT  STREET 


